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philosophy lay in tho rigid consistency with which 
he worked out his crude Materialism. His merits 
in this respect are best seen by comparison with 
the Ionian hylozoists win) preceded, and the Stoic 
pantheists who followed, him. So long as material 
reality is endowed with sentience or reason, the 
problem of Materialism is not adequately conceived, 
nor are its difficulties properly faced. The Atomists 
saw clearly what they had to do, namely, to show 
how out of matter, which is neither sentient nor 
intelligent, but merely obeys mechanical laws, it is 
possible to derive organic bodies which both feel 
and think. The difficulty of the task rvas not 
removed by this clear conception of its nature. 
There is a gap in the deduction, which no ingenuity 
can bridge over. The formation of an image on 
che pupil and the visual sensation contemporaneous 
with it remain wholly distinct: the physics of 
Democritus may explain the lirst, but not the 
second. Ever so correct a theory of the mechanism 
of local movements in the animal still leaves the 
phenomena of purpose and volition as mysterious 
as ever, as Aristotle pointed out. The resolu¬ 
tion of secondary qualities, as they are called— 
colour, sound, temperature, odour, etc.—into effects 
of atomic movements on the percipient was a great 
step in advance ; but Demociitus did not realize all 
its consequences. Modern psychology has shown 
that the same analysis can be applied to primary 


qualities, and the seeming solid bodies of the 
Atomists’ external world replaced by groups of 
tactile sensations; while, further, it asserts that 
these states of consciousness are our primary data 
of immediate reality. Thus Materialism, if worked 
out consistently, is apt to lead out of itself to 
Phenomenalism or Subjective Idealism, or in some 
other direction. 

Litbraturk. H. Diels, Fragm. der Vorsokratiker, Ilerlin, 
1003, p. 64 1. [ 1.2 (Berlin, 1906) 342-450]; F. G. A Mullach, 
Frag. Philos. Grwcor., Paris, 1860 - 81 .; F. A. Lange, Gesch. ties 
Materialismus 3 , Iserluhn, 1877 (Eng;, tr. by E. C. Thmnas, Hist. 

! of Materialism and Criticism of its Present Importance, Lon¬ 
don, 1S77-S1); K. Lasswitz, Gesch. der Atomistik vom Mittel- 
alter bis Newton , Hamburg and Leipzig, 1890 ; E. Johnson, tier 
Sensualismus de.s Item, unci seiner Vorgdngcr, Plaucn, 1868; 
Lortzing, Ueber die ethischen Fragmente Demokrits, Berlin, 
1873 ; A. Brieger, Die Vrbcwegungder Atoms u.d. WeltenUtch. 
bei Leuc. u. Deni., Halle, 1874 ; R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu 
Cicero's philos. Schriften , 1.141-152, Leipzig, 1877; E. konde, 

‘ Nochmals Leuc. u. Dem.,’ Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Pad. cxxiii. 
(1381); M. Berthelot, ‘ lies Origines de l’alehemie et des <euvres 
attributes 5 Dem. d’Abd.,’ Joum. des Sacants , Sent. 1884 ; P. 
ftatorp, ‘ DcriioKrit,’ Forschttmgen zur Gesch. des Erkenntniss- 
problems im Alterth ., Berlin, ISS4, pp. 164-208, also Fthika des 
Demokritos , Marburg, 1893 ; 11. C. Liepmann, Mechanik der 
Levxigp.Demncrit. Atoms, Leipzig, 18S6; W. Windelhand, 
Gesch. der Philos, im Altcrthum, Nordlingen, 1888; E. Zeller, 
Philos, der GriechenH, i., Leipzig, 1892 (Eng. tr. {of 4th ed.] hi 
S. F. AUeyne under title Zeller's Pre-Focratic Philosophy, Lon¬ 
don, 13S1) ; T. Gomperz, Gr. Denker, i., Leipzig, 1896 (Eng. tr. 
by L. Magnus, Gr. Thinkers, London, 1901) ; A. Dyroff, Dcmo- 
kritstudien, Leipzig, 1899 ; J. I. Beare, Gr. Theories of Ele¬ 
mentary Cognition, Oxford, 1906. R. D. HlCKS. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Introductory; 
African and Oceanian). — Although a rough dis¬ 
tinction may he drawn between demons and spirits 
by considering the former as malevolent and the 
latter as benevolent, actual study of the subject 
soon shows that there is, to the primitive mind, no 
clear line of demarcation between the two allied 
classes. Their modes of operation are identical, 
and the same being may often be either beneficent 
or maleficent, as circumstances may dictate, though 
some are normally kindly disposed towards man, 
while others are almost or quite invariably hostile 
to him. The \ery terms ‘spirit’ and ‘demon’ are 
colourless. The former word signifies simply 
‘ breathing,’ ‘ breath ’ (see artt. Breath, Spirit), 
while the latter (Saipan) originally denoted either 
‘ apportioner ’ or, less' probably, ‘ apportionment,’ 
‘ destiny,’ being connected with Gr. 5a.lop.ai, ‘divide,’ 
‘ apportion,’ and Eng. time (Boisacq, Diet, (tymol. 
de la langue grecque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 162; 
cf. also Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 54 a ). The 
term ‘ demon ’ has, moreover, suffered a complete 
transformation of meaning in malam partem, for 
originally, as will he clear from the ‘ Greek ’ section 
of this ait., it had a good connotation, which was 
changed into an evil one when Christianity con- 
demited the deities and spirits of paganism (see, 
further, ‘ Christian ’ section below)—a change quite 
analogous to that by which the Avesta daeva, 

‘ demon,’ is the precise etymological equivalent of 
the Skr. deva, ‘god.’ 

Again, horh demons and spirits—to retain for the 
nonce their somewhat artificial contrast—must be 
carefully distinguished from souls or ghosts (cf. artt. 


D SPIRITS. 

Indian (W. Cr.ooKE), p. 601. 

Jain (H. Jacoiii), p. 608. 

Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 608. 

Jewish (H. Loewf,), p. 612. 

Muslim (M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes), p. 615. 
Persian (A. V. W. Jackson), p. 619. 

Roman (J S. Reid), p. 620. 

Slavic (V. J. Mansikka), p. 622. 

Teutonic (E. Moos), p. 630. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 635. 

Soul, Ancestor-Worship, and the ‘Egyptian’ 
section below). This comes out very clearly among 
the Melanesians, 1 with whom 

‘ it is most important to distinguish between spirits who are 
beings of an order higher than mankind, and the disembodied 
spirits of men, which have become in the vulgar sense nf the 
word ghosts. . . . They [the Melanesians] themselves make a 
clear distinction between the existing, conscious, powerful, 
disembodied spirits of the dead, and other spiritual beings that 
havs never heen men at all ’ (Codrington, Melanesians , Oxford, 
1891, p. 120 f.). 

The vui, or spirit, thus contrasted with the tindalo, 
or ghost, was defined as follows to Codrington by a 
native of the Banks Islands: 

‘ It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than a man ; knows 
things which are secret without seeing; is supernaturally 

S owerful with mana ; has no form to be seen ; has no soul, 
ecause itself is like a soul ’; 

and in Omba, Lepers Island, the definition of vui 
is as follows: 

‘Spirits are immortal; have bodies, but invisible; are like 
men, hut do not eat and drink, and can be seen only by the 
dead ’ (Codrington, 123, 170). 

That, despite this assignment of a purely spiritual 
nature to the vui, they should often be regarded 
practically as in human form, and even as some¬ 
times dimly visible { ib . 151 f.), is by no means sur- 
prising when we remember that it is well-nigh 
impossible for man at any stage of civilization to 
escape entirely from anthropomorphism ( q.v .). 

This distinction hetween spirits and ghosts is, 
however, much easier to make in theory than in 
practice, and Taylor’s words regarding the New 
Zealanders {Te Ika a Maui 2 , London, 1870, p. 108) 
1 A very similar distinction may be found in Greek hetween 
0 eot, 6 ou>.o>'€?, and ijpwe?, the two latter classes corresponding 
respectively to the Melanesian vui and tindalo (cf. Usenet, 
G'otlernamen, Bonn, 189(5, p. 248 f.). 
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—‘ Maori gods are so mixed up with tlie spirits of 
ancestors, whose worship entered largely into their 
religion, that it is difficult to fetinguish one from 
the other 1 —may he applied to more than one people 
(ef. also, tor Africa, Schneider, Rclig. der afrikan. 
Nuturvolker, Munster, 1891, p. 113). 

But, if demons and spirits must be distinguished 
from ghosts or souls, an equally clear line must be 
drawn between them and gods—although it is true 
chat confusion of demons and spirits with gods is 
frequent, exactly as demons and spirits are often 
confounded with souls or ghosts. There is, never¬ 
theless, this difference between the two kinds of 
confusion, that, whereas demons and spirits are, 
strictly speaking, distinct from souls and ghosts 
in that the vui ‘ were never men, and have not the 
bodily nature of a man’ (Codrington, 124), the 
difference between demons and spirits as contrasted 
with gods appears to be one of degree rather than 
of kind, so that demons and spirits may be, and 
very often are, elevated to the >ank of gods. On 
this point Jevons writes as follows (Introd. to 
the Mist, of Religion i 3 , London, 1904, pp. 173, 
175): 

c For the savage, supernatural beings are divided into three 
classes—the gods of his own tribe, those of other tribes, and 
spirits which, unlike the first two classes, have never ohtained a 
definite circle of worshippers to offer sacrifice to them and in 
return receive protection from them. This last class, never 
having heen taken into alliance by any clan, have never been 
elevated into gods. ... On the one hand, the community 
originally drew its god from the ranks of the innumerable 
spiritual beings by which primitive man was surrounded ; and, 
on the other hand, the outlying, unattached spirits, who were 
not at first taken into alliance, and so raised to the statue of 
gods, may ultimately be domesticated, so to epeak, and made 
regular members of a pantheon.’ 

The relations of demons and spirits to that phase 
of primitive religion properly known as Animism 
(q.v.) are peculiarly close, so that Tylor (i. £ 426) 
declares: 

*It is habitually found that the theory of Animism divides 
into two great dogmas, forming parts of one consistent doctrine; 
first, concerning souls of individual creatures, capahle of con¬ 
tinued existence after the death or destruction of the body; 
second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of power¬ 
ful deities.’ 

Whether, however, Animism actually furnishes, as 
was once fondly supposed, a complete explanation 
of the origin of religion, or whether it was even tlie 
earliest form of religion, seems open to grave 
doubts (ef. the views of various scholars recorded 
by Schmidt, ‘L’Origine de 1’idde de Dieu,’ in 
Anthropos, iii. [1908]); and the theory is scarcely 
supported in Melanesia, where so accurate an 
observer as Codrington can say (p. 123) : 

‘ There does not appear to be anywhere in Melanesia a belief 
in a spirit which aniniates any natural ohject, a tree, waterfall, 
storm, or rock, eo as to be to it what the eoul is believed to he to 
the body of a man. Europeans, it is true, speak of the spirits 
of the sea or of the storm or of the forest; but the native idea 
which they represent is that ghosts haunt the eea and the foreet, 
having power to raise etorms and to strike a traveller with 
disease, or that supernatural beings, never men, do the same/ 

It must also bo borne in mind that, while spirits 
are very frequently believed to inhabit trees, 
rivers, rocks, and the like, there are many spirits 
to which no such specific habitat is assigned. In 
other cases the abode, even in a tree, river, or rock, 
may be but temporary—a phenomenon which is 
especially characteristic of dream-demons, disease- 
demons, and the like. 

There is, furthermore, a close connexion of 
demons and spirits with the great type of religion 
known as Fetishism (q.v.), which may roughly be 
delined, with Tylor (ii. 144), as ‘ the doctrine of 
spirits embodied in, or attached to, or conveying 
influence through, certain material objects,’ the 
fetish itself being a material, or even animal (cock, 
serpent, hear, etc.), or natural (river, tree, etc.), 
object in which a spirit is believed to take up its 
abode, either temporarily or permanently. To 
quote Tylor (ii. 145) again : 


‘To class an object as a fetish, demands explicit statement 
that a spirit is considered as emhodied in it or acting through 
it or communicating by it, or at least that the people it belongs 
to do habitually think this of puch objects; or it must be shown 
that the ohject is treated as having personal consciousness and 
power, ie talked with, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, 
etted or ill-treated with reference to its past or future be- 
iviuur to its votarieb.’ Cf., however, the well-founded objec¬ 
tion of Jevons, pp. 166-169, to the scientific use of the word 
‘fetish ’ at all, since it ‘ may mean one thing to one person and 
another to another, because it has no generally accepted scientific 
definition.’ 

Nevertheless, however vague the term ‘ fetish ’ 
may he, it is at least clear that the idea of spirit- 
habitation which it conveys is closely connected, in 
its development, with the forms of religion associ¬ 
ated with amulets (see Chaijms and Amulets, 
vol. iii. p. 398 a ) and idols (see IMAGES AND IDOLS). 

Generally speaking, a spirit is regarded, unless 
properly piomtiated, as malevolent and maleficent 
more often than as benevolent and beneficent; in 
other words, to revert to the common, though lax, 
phraseology, demons are more numerous than 
spirits. At first sight this state of belief is 
analogous to that which gives more prominence 
to malignant than to benignant deities, because 
the benevolent gods are already good and need no 
propitiation, while every effort must be made to 
apj lease and to propitiate the malevolent ones. 
Such, however, does not soem to he the real 
psychology in the case of demons and spirits. The 
true ground for the predominance in number and 
in importance of malevolent over benevolent spirits 
appears to be well outlined by Jevons (p. 177), who 
finds the explanation in the fact, already noted, 
that the spirit is unattached to any clan or com¬ 
munity, whereas a god is connected with -one or 
another clan. The spirit is, therefore, much in the 
position of an unattached ghost; and, as to the 
primitive mind, with its intense concept of kinship 
—whether real or artificial—all that is not akin is 
hostile, a spirit thus unattached, and consequently 
unakin, would naturally tend to be regarded as 
hostile and malevolent. It must be remembered 
too, that the qualities ascribed to the spirits reflect 
in great measure the qualities of their worship¬ 
pers (cf. Schneider, 106); for instance, the Kioko 
of Portuguese West Africa hold that each 
spirit has his own district, which he jealously 
guards, being deeply angered by the intrusion of 
any neighbouring spirit (ib. 150). Spirits also 
possess other traits still more human, so that, 
among the African Bamhara, the spirits ‘ have sex, 
males and females are found among them, they 
have children, and some, if not all, even believe 
them to he clothed’ (Henry, in Anthropos, iii. 702); 
while in Loango we find a specific ‘mother of 
spirits’ named Bunsi, who has peopled the whole 
land with spirits, who in their turn have begotten 
others (Schneider, 132 f.) ; and the Australian 
Urabunna and Warramunga believe that the 
black-snake totem ancestor begot spirit children 
who now live in water-holes and in gum-trees along 
the bank of the creek (Spencer-Gillen b , p. 162, cf. 
also p. 301). 

It is comparatively seldom that the primitive 
mind makes a clear discrimination between good 
and evil spirits so far as to distinguish them by 
special epithets, as do the Africans of Benguela 
(Schneider, 135) ; and the very fact that the names 
applied by the Malays of l’assumah Lebar to good 
spirits (dewa) and to evil spirits (jinn) are of Skr. 
and Arab, origin respectively (Waitz-Oerland, 
Anthropol. der Nuturvolker, Leipzig, 1860-72, v. i. 
166) hetrays the late date of this nomenclature (cf. 
also Tylor, ii. 319). 

In the regions under consideration, belief in 
demons and spirits is especially characteristic of 
Africa (as is shown at once by the fact that 
‘ fetishism ’ is par excellence, the type of African 
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religion 1 ), where it maintains itself side liy side 
with ghost-worship. In Oceania, on the other 
hand, the two types ot religion are mutually ex¬ 
clusive. In Polynesia, Australia, and Micronesia, 
spirits are practically unworshipped as compared 
with ghosts, while in the Ellice Islands ana the 
Union Group (Tokelau) the reverse is the case 
(Waitz-Gerland, V. ii. 139-142, 194-199); and in 
Melanesia 

‘religion divides the people into two groups; one, where, with 
an accompanying belief in spirits, never men, worship is directed 
to the ghosts of the dead, ae iu the Solomon islands ; the other, 
where both ghosts and spirits have an important place, hot the 
spirits have more worship than the ghosts, as is the ease in the 
New- Hebrides and in the Banks Islands ’ (Codrington, 123). 
Naturally, the same eileet may he ascribed by 
primitive man to different causes. Thus, among 
the Orang Kubu of Sumatra and the Mintira of 
the Malay Peninsula, disease is caused by spirits 
(Waitz-Gerland, v. i. 181; Journ. Ind. Archipel. 
i. 307), whereas in Africa generally and in Melanesia 
(Schneider, 116, 125, 152; Codrington, 194) disease 
is more commonly due to malignant ghosts—al¬ 
though here, too, the vague distinction between 
ghosts and spirits, already noted, often renders 
uncertain any precise determination of the cause of 
disease (of. Tv lor, ii. 125 if., where further examples 
will be found ; and see art. Disease and Medi¬ 
cine). The same statement holds true of posses¬ 
sion (or obsession) by spirits and ghosts. Some¬ 
times, as normally in Melanesia, it is the shades of 
the departed, rather than the i mi, that cause the 
phenomena comprised under the category of pos¬ 
session (Codrington, 218-220); while, along the 
shores of Blanche Bay, New Britain, all this is 
caused by the ihal, a being which is evidently a 
spirit, not a ghost (Meier, ‘ Der Glaube an den ihal 
nnd den tutana vurakit in Anthropos, v. [1910] 
95if.; see, further, both for ghost- and for spirit- 

ossession, Tylor, i. 98, ii. 12311'.); and in the vast 

omain of magic (q.v.) it will be found that both 
ghosts and spirits are among the powers controlled 
by magicians 

As regards the places of abode of demons and 
spirits, the words of Brun (in Anthropos, ii. [1907] 
728) with reference to the African Malinke, a 
Mandingo stock, may serve as applicable to almost 
any people among whom this type of religion 
prevails: 

1 Dans la pens£e doe Malinkea, notre plantte eat peuplte d’une 
multitude d’eaprita. Lee una resident darts dea lieux deter¬ 
mines, fleuvea, rivitres, montagnea, bloca de rochera; d’autres 
Jane certaine arhres. Le grand vent et le tonnerre sont produita 
par les esprita. Dans presque tons lea villages, il y a un grand 
irhre dans lequel reside 1’eaprit prntreteur du village.' Among 
the Polynesians, in like manner, Ellia ( Polyn. Researches 2, 
London, 1332, i. 327-330) records deitiee (whn may, however, 
originally have been ghosts) oi the sea, air, valleys, mountains, 
precipices, and ravines. 

It is, indeed, this very type of Nature-spirit 
which lias in great part given rise to the theory of 
Animism (of. Tylor, ii. 205if., and, for Polynesia 
especially, Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-298). To give a 
complete' list of such spirits would be to catalogue 
almost every object both in inanimate and in 
animate Nature—a task that would be not merely 
enormous, hut, for the present purpose, useless, 
since the underlying principles are everywhere the 
same, and the varying details do not materially 
affect the cardinal doctrine involved. It will be 
quite suflicient, therefore, to note a few of the 
more prominent classes of Nature-spirits in Africa 
and Oceania liy way of examples of the whole 
type. 

(a) Animals. —Along the Slave Coast, Danhgbi, 
the python spirit, receives divine homage, as do 
crocodiles and, in Togo, leopards (the latter may, 
however, be the abodes of ghosts rather than of 

1 It must, however, he noted that Nassau regards all the 
spirits worshipped in W. Africa as originally ghosts (‘Spiritual 
Beings in West Africa,* in Jorum. Amer. Geograph. Soc. xxxiii. 
[19011 389-400, xxxv. [1903] 115-124). 


spirits ; see ANIMALS, vol. i. pp. 5U9f., 520f.), and 
among the Mandingo reverence is paid to serpents 
as divine (of. i,b. vol. i. p. 525 f., and art. Serpent- 
worship). Yet here, too, as just noted, the 
difficulty of accurate distinction between spirits 
and ghosts confronts us, and the animal is more 
usually the home of the latter than of the former 
(of. Tylor, ii. 7 f., 229, 378f. ; see also above, vol. i. 
]). 493 f.). and we must also remember that animals 
are often held to be god-liomes, and that there are 
still other factors which; go to make up the com 
plex system of animal-worship (see artt. Animals, 
Totem ism). 

(5) Water-spirits .—Attention lias been called in 
art. Bridge to the wide-spread belief in deities and 
spirits believed to he resident in rivers, and the 
same thing is, of course, true of larger bodies of 
water, such as lakes, as in the Banks Islands 
(Codrington, 186). To this category belongs the 
African Fugamu, at once the deity of the Itembo 
Ngoyai (a tributary of the Ogove) and the teacher 
of the smith’s art, while dreaded demons dwell in 
the falls of the Congo, and the Kalirs fear the 
water-demons Ikanti and Uhili (Schneider, 131, 
133, 137, 151 f. ; Kidd, Essential Kafir, London, 
1904, p. 10, inclines to regard the Katir demons as 
ghosts rather than as spirits); thus, as Tylor sums 
up the matter for Africa (ii. 211; cf. also i. 108-110, 
ii. 20911.), 

‘ in the East, among the Wan ike, every spring has its spirit, 
to which ohlations are made; in the West, in the Akra district, 
lakes, ponds, and rivers received worship as local deities. In 
the South, among the Kafirs, streams are veuerated as personal 
beings, or the abodes ot personal deities, as when a man cross¬ 
ing a river will ask leave of its spirit, or having crossed will 
throw in a stone ; or when the dwellers by a stream will sacri¬ 
fice a heirst to it in time of drought, or, warned by illness in the 
tribe that their river is angry, will cast into it a few handluls of 
millet or the entrails of a slaughtered ox.’ 

(c) Forests and trees. —Forest* and trees likewise 
are the abodes of spirits. The New Britain belief 
in the ihal, which, in the form of an owl, has its 
usual home in a tree, has already been noted, and 
a similar belief prevails in Melanesia (Codrington, 
186 f.). For a like reason the Wanika reverence 
the coco-nut palm (Schneider, 159), while the Ilam- 
bara also are among the many African peoples that 
believe trees to he tenanted by spirits (Henry, in 
Anthropos , iii. 703; for further examples, where 
ghosts, totems, etc., are also factors, see Jevons, 
ch. xvi. ; Tylor, i. 475, ii. 215 if. ; and art. Trees). 

(d) Mountains .—The African Malinke believe 
that the mountain at Kita is the home of malevolent 
spirits (Brun, loc. eit.), and throughout Oceania 
there was an abundance of mountain- and rock- 
spirits, some of which must, however, be reckoned 
as ghosts (see Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-297, where 
may he found a general survey of Nature-spirits in 
the Pacific islands). The extent to which mountain- 
spirits may be specialized is well illustrated in the 
list of the dread deities of the volcano Kilauea, in 
Hawaii, thus recorded by Ellis (iv. 248 f.): 

Kamoho-arii (‘ king Moho,’ or ‘ king vapnur ’), Ta-poha-i-tahi- 
ora (‘explosinn in the place of life’), Te-au-a-te-po (‘rain nr 
night ’), Tane-hetiri (‘ husband of thunder’), Te-o-ahi-tama-tana 
(‘fire-thrustingchild of war ’)—all these being brothers ; Makore- 
wawaln-waa (‘fiery-eyed canoe-breaker’), Hiata-wawahi-lani 
(‘ thunder-rending cloud-holder ’), Hiata-noho-laui (‘ heaven¬ 
dwelling cloud-holder’), Hiata-taaravn-iuata (‘quick-glancing- 
eyed .cloud-holder ’), Hiata-hDi-te-pori-a-Pele (‘ cloud-holder em¬ 
bracing [or, kissing] the bosom Df Pole’), Hiata-ta-hn-enaena 
(‘red-hot mountain-holding [or lifting] clouds’), Hiata-tareiia 
(‘wreath-encircled cloud-holder’), and Hiata-opio (‘young 
cloud-holder’)—all these being sisters of the great goddess 
Pele. 

Prominent among the distinctly good spirits are 
those whose special function it is to act as 
guardians. From this class we must, of conrse, 
exclude the ‘separable soul,’ such as the okra, or 
kra, of the Tshi and the luivo of the Ewe, which is 
a second soul, created together with the individual 
whom it is to guard throughout his life (see art. 
SOUL); and wo must also once more essay the for 
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less easy task of distinguishing guardian spirits 
from guardian ghosts. To tlio latter class seem to 
belong such supernatural guardians as the Zulu 
ama-tongo, the Bantu mizimi and ombwiri (Schnei¬ 
der. 139 ffi, 152; Hartland, art. Bantu, vol. ii. 
p. 360 1 ), and the Tahitian oramatua (Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 310); yet there are also cases where the guard¬ 
ian is believed to be a spirit in the strict sense of 
the term. Such appears to be the case in tire 
Gold and Slave Coasts (.Jevons, 165 f. ; see also 
his whole ch. xiv.), and in Samoa and other 
Polynesian islands the guardian spirit was ex¬ 
pressly declared to be a god ( nitu ), not a ghost 
( varua ; see the examples collected by Waitz- 
Gerland, vi. 317 ff.). For further details, see artt. 
Totem ism, Tutelary Gods. 

Another important class of spirits is formed by 
those of prophecy, their functions being to a large 
extent shared, as is perfectly obvious, by ghosts. 
As examples of this kind of beings we may refer 
to a spirit dwelling in an enormous stone near 
Kita (lirun, loc. cit.), the Matabele Makalaka 
(Schneider, 144), and the ihal of Blanche Bay 
(Meier, in Anthroj>os, v. 96 f.; cf. also Tylor, ii. 
131 ff.). Those spirits may simply be consulted, as 
at Kita, or they may enter into an individual, 
producing a state of ecstasy, as at Blanche Bay 
(see artt. Oracle, Possession). Again, it is to 
the agency of spirits that primitive man attributes 
a large proportion of his dreams (Tylor, ii. 189-191, 
411 ; sec also art. Dreams), especially those of an 
erotic or nightmare character, while ordinary 
dreams of persons, animals, and things would 
normally be ascribed rather to the action of souls, 
whether of the living or of the dead. That demons 
and spirits are important factors in causing disease 
has already been noted (above, p. 567 a ). 

The presence of demons and spirits is normally 
revealed solely by intangible manifestations which 
the primitive mode of thought can explain only 
through the agency of such supernatural beings, 
as in the case of disease, dreams, many natural 
phenomena, and the like ; hut a demon or spirit is 
also often regarded as sufficiently tangible to leave 
footprints in ashes or similar substances strewn 
where it may be thought likely that he will come ; 
and animals are frequently believed to be able to 
perceive spirits which the duller vision of men can¬ 
not discern (Tylor, ii. 196-198). Beneiiccnt spirits, 
when present, are, of course, gladly entertained, 
and are even constrained to remain ; but there is, 
naturally enough, a determined effort to get rid of 
maleficent demons. All these operations of invita¬ 
tion or of expulsion are part of magic (q.v.), and 
come to the front especially in case of disease (see 
art. Disease and Medicine), or, from the more 
ethical and ritual side, in the ceremonies associ¬ 
ated, for example, with the scapegoat in ethnic 
religions (see Azazel and Scape Animals). 

There is one class of beings that may perhaps be 
regarded as on the border-line between spirits and 
ghosts, though inclining rather to the latter cate¬ 
gory. One or two peoples preserve a tradition that 
they have conquered their present territory by in¬ 
vasion and subjugation of a former tribe of entirely 
different nature, and .are convinced that this van¬ 
quished tribe still survives in spirit form. It is 
generally held that we have here one of the sources 
of the folk-belief in fairies, brownies, kobolds, 
dwarfs, giants, and the like (cf. Tylor, i. 385 ff. , 
CF, pp. 21 f., 429). To this class belong the Maori 
utu-paerehe, who lived chiefly on the tops of lofty 
ills, while the taniwh'i had their homes in river- 
holes or under cliffs, etc., where they caused such 
calamities as land-slips and the like (Tylor, pp. 
153-157). Similar beings, explicitly called vui, or 
spirits, are believed to dwell in the New Hebrides 
and Banks Islands, where ‘ they have been seen 


of late in human form, smaller than the native 
people, darker, and with long straight hair ’ 
(Codrington, 152 f.). 

The cult rendered to demons and spirits may be 
discussed very briefly, for it differs in no matter of 
principle from that of the gods themselves. As 
Jevons (p. 175f.) says, 

‘ I he method by which the uegro of Western Africa obtains a 
suhman fa tutelary deity of ai, individual] is an exact copy of 
the legitimate ritual by which a family ohtains a family god. 

. . . All over the world these private culte are modelled on, 
derived from, and later than, the established worship of the 
go is of the community. The difference hetween the private 
cult of one of these outl.i ing, unattached spirits and the puhlic 
worship of the community’s gods does not lie in the external 
acts and rites, for these ars the same in both cases, or as nearly 
the same as the imitator can make them. . . . The difference 
lies lirst in the division which this species of private enter],rise 
implies and encourages between the interests of the individual 
and of the community, at a time when identity ol interest is 
essential to the existence of society, and when the unstable 
equilibrium of the small community requires the devotion of 
every member to prevent it from falling.’ (For a detailed study 
of the spirit-cult of a specific African tnhe, see Henry, ‘ Le Cults 
des espnts cbez les Bamhara,’ in Anthropos , iii. 702-717.) 

Literature. —There seems to he no special treatise on this 
subject, so that the material must be cleaned from the writings 
of missionaries and traveller," in Africa and Oceania (in the 
older works much ears is needful in distinguishing, where such 
distinction is possible, between spirits and ghosts or gods), from 
works on the regions under consideration (such as those of 
Waitz-Gerland and Schneider, quoted in the art.), and from 
general studies on Comparative Religion. Particular interest 
still attaches to the chapters (xi.-xvii.) on 1 Animism ’ in Tylor, 
although the animistic theory is subjected to sharp criticism by 
many scholars of eminence. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Assyr.-Bab.).- 
Among the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, 
as among the modem Arabs of Mesopotamia, 
superstition was rife, and a firm belief in all kinds 
of demons ar.a jinn was current in eveiy class of 
society. The Semitic element, when it entered 
Babyhin, took over from the Sumerians much of 
their folk-lore, and it is for this reason that so 
many of the Assyr. words for ghouls, hobgoblins, 
and vampires bear their Sumerian origin patently ; 
and out of this amalgamation sprang the elabor¬ 
ately developed system of magic in vogue luring 
the later Assyr. and Bab. empires. This art 
provides the magician with all possible means for 
combating hostile devils and spirits. 

The unseen enemies of mankind fall naturally 
into three classes. The simplest form—that of the 
disembodied spirit or ghost—is probably universal. 
The second—always supernatural—differs from 
gods by reason of its low order, and, as liobertson 
Smith says of the jinn, 1 is mentioned by the name 
of its class and not by a personal name, save in 
such cases as Is am tar and the like, who are 
properly gods. Lastly, there is the half-human, 
half-supernatural creature, bom of human arid 
ghostly parentage—some awful monstrosity sprung 
from a succuba or incubus. These, too, are known 
by a class-name and have no individual title, where¬ 
as the higher order of this element in religion, the 
demi-god, is always a personality 

I. Ghosts.—We may examine, then, first in order 
the disembudied spirit, the ghost of a man or 
woman, which for some reason or other returns to 
this world. The Assyr. word in use is edimmv. 2 
This edimrmi was supposed to come back to earth 
for many reasons; it became hungry and restless, 
if its descendants ceased to pay it due rites or 
offer sacrifices on which it might feed; or it 
obtained no resting-place in the world of shades 
underground, if its earthly body remained un¬ 
buried. The Assyr. ideas of Sheol were probably 
much the same as those of the ancient Hebrews. 
When a man died, his body was duly buried in the 
earth, ami the spirit then inhabited the under 
world, ‘the House of Darkness, the seat of the 

1 Rel. pfSem.2, 1891, D. 126. 

2 See Hunger, Becherwahrsagung bei den Bab^/loniem. 

Leipzig 1 , 1903. 
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god Irkalla . . . tlie house from which none who 
enter come forth again.’ 1 Here its food was 
dust and mud, doubtless eked out by the liba¬ 
tions and offerings which percolated through the 
earth from the mourners’ sacrifices. The blood of 
animals slaughtered at the grave-side trickled 
through to reach the hungry spirit in the under 
world, and hence the belief m such sacrilices. 
But, if the attentions of descendants towards an 
ancestor should cease on earth, and the spirit thus 
was deprived of its food, it was then driven by 
stress of hunger to come back to earth to demand 
its due. How it succeeded in breaking loose from 
that bourn whence no traveller returns is difficult 
to understand, unless we suppose that there was a 
dual conception of ideas arising from a confusion 
between the grave as the actual habitation of the 
dead man, and Sheol as the place of shades; 
probably the primitive beliefs of savages in regard 
to ghosts were never very definite in details, and 
ideas of such incorporate and invisible beings must 
necessarily have been indeterminate. For ex¬ 
ample, Islitar, when she descends to the under 
world, t hreatens to break down the door of Hades : 

‘I will smite the door, I will shatter the holt, 

I will smite the threshold and tear down the doors, 

I will raise up the dead, that they may devour the living, 

And the dead shall outnumber those that live.' 2 
Yet in another Assyr. tablet the return of spirits 
from the grave is thus described : 

‘Th? godt* which seize (upon man) have come forth from 
the jrrave, 

The evil vapours have come forth from the grave. 

To demaad the payment of rites aod the pouring of liba¬ 
tions 

They have come forth from the grave.’ 3 
The word ‘ vapours ’ or ‘ winds ’ here requires some 
explanation. 'The reference is probably to the 
transparency of the spirits : when the spirit of 
Ka-bani is raised from Hades at the instance of his 
friend, the Bab. hero Gilgamesh, his shade rises 
‘like the wind’ through an opening in the earth 
made by the god Nergal. 4 

Similarly, another incantation, although it con¬ 
fuses ghosts with demons, refers to the return of 
hostile spirits: 

‘The evil spirit, the evil demon, the evil ghost, the evil devil, 
irom the earth have cooie forth ; from the pure abode unto the 
earth they have conic forth ; in heaven they are unknown, on 
earth they are not understood.’ 6 

In the instance of the ?(<y&£w-wraith of Ea-bani 
being raised, like Samuel at En-dor, the text 
continues with a speech of the ghost, describing 
the under world to Gilgamesh : 

‘ The man whose corpse lieth in the desert (thou and I have 
often seen such an one), his spirit resteth not in the earth ; the 
man whose spirit hath nnoe to care for it (thou and 1 have often 
seen such an one), the dregs of the vessel, the leavings of the 
feast, and that which is cast out into the street are his food.’ 
The name of the necromancer in Assyrian— mu- 
hclA edimmu, ‘raiser of the ghost’—is pertinent 
here, to show that the belief in such wizaidry was 
accepted. 8 

Besides the unfed ghost, however, there was also 
the spirit of the nnburiod body to haunt mankind. 
According to Assyr. ideas, which tally in great 
measure with those of modern savages, if the 
bones of the dead were removed from the tomb, 
the spirit at once became restless, and was com¬ 
pelled to roam about the world. Ashurbanipal, 
giving full credence to this belief, in his invasion of 
Elam carries away the bones of the kings of Elam 
from the tombs, and causes the rites paid to them 
to cease, that their spirits may have no rest. 7 
Furthermore, unless the body was buried, the 
spirit of the dead man never reached its restiug- 

1 King, Bab. Bel. p. 1711. 3 lb. p. ISO. 

3 Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia , vol. it, 
Tablet ‘ Y ’. 

4 King, np. oit. p. 175. 

6 'Thompson, Devils, ii., Tablet ‘CO’. 

8 ft'A/ ii. 61, 2, r. 11. 20. 21. 

7 lb. v. fi, 1. 70 if ; for other and parallel instances, see 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, p. 10 If. 


place in the under world ; and there are lung 
catalogues of all possible classes of ghosts to he 
exorcized, identified by the reason of their return 
to earth : 

‘ Whether thou art a ghost that hath come from ths earth 
. . . or one that lieth dead in the desert, or one that lieth dead 
in the desert uncovered with earth . . ., or a ghost unburied, 
or a ghost that none careth for, or a ghost with none to make 
offerings (to it), or a ghost with none to pour libations (to it), 
or a ghost that hath no posterity' (or, 1 that hath no name ’).! 
Or, if through some accident the man had died 
an untimely death and had not been given due 
burial, the same thing would happen : 

‘He that lieth in a ditch . . ., he that no grave covereth 
. . ., he that lieth uncovered, whose head is uncovered with 
dust, the king's son that lieth in the desert or io the ruins (or 
waste places), the hero whom they have slain with the sworil.’ 2 
Those who died prematurely became ghosts also, 
those who perished of huuger oi thirst in prison, 
or had not ‘smelt the smell of food,’ dying of 
want, or had fallen into a river and been drowned, 
or had been overcome liy storm in the plains, 3 
those who died as virgins or bachelors of marriage¬ 
able age, 4 and women who died in travail, or while 
their babes were yet at the breast. 8 

This last ghost, the wrailh o£ the woman dying in childbirth, 
is universal. Doughty relates that the Aral) women explained 
the hoot of an owl as the cry of a womaa seeking her lost child, 
she haviog been turned into this bird. 4 Among the Malays a 
woman who dies thus becomes a langsuyar , or flying demon, 
which the rest of the tribe prevent from wandering by putting 
glass beads in the mouth of the corpse, a hen’s egg under the 
arm-pits, and needles in the palms of the hands. 7 The original 
langsuyar was supposed to lie a kind of night-owl like the Lilith 
of itahliinic tradition, and is therefore similar to the ghost of 
which Doughty speaks. 3 

Now, if any one of these disembodied spirits 
returned to earth, it was likely to attack any 
mortal w ho had been in some way connected with 
it on earth. To have shared food, water, un¬ 
guents, or clothes with any one in this world 
rendered a patron or friend liable to a visitation 
from the ghost of his dead beneficiary, demanding 
similar attentions after death ; nay, even to have 
eaten, drunk, anointed oneself, or dressed in 
company with another was reason enough for such 
a ghostly obsession. The living man exorcizes, 
through iiis priest, all these forms of ghost in the 
Assyr. incantations, threatening them that no 
rites shall be paid them until they depart: 

‘(Whatever spirit thou may be), until thou art removed, 
Until thou departest from the man, the son of his god, 

Thou shalt have no food to eat, 

Thou shalt have no water to drink.' 9 
Many of the medical tablets give elaborate pre¬ 
scriptions of drugs and ceremonies to bo employed 
‘ when a ghost seizes on a man.’ Others give the 
ritual for laying a ghost which has appeared ; and 
in this case the magician repeats long formula? 
of all possible ghosts, thereby showing, as is 
necessary in this magic, that he knows the 
description of the spirit with which he is dealing : 

4 A brother’s ghost, or a twin, or ooe unnamed, or with oooe 
to pay it rites, or one slain by the sword, or ooe that hath died 
by fault of god or sin of king.’ 10 

The fear of the obsessed man is apparently that 
the ghost will draw him from this world to the 
other, for he states in his incantation : 

‘Oye dead folk, whose cities are heaps of earth, whose . . 
are sorrowful, why have you appeared unto me? 

1 will not come to Kutha [the under world] 1 Ye are a crowd 
of ghosts : why do ye cast your eochaotments upon me ? * 11 


1 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet IV. col. iv. I. 41 ff. 

2 WAJ ii. 17, col. iv. I. 6 ff.; Haupt, Akkad, u. sumer. Keil • 
schrifttexte, Leipzig, 1881-82, n. ii. 1. 6 If. 

3 Jb. ii. 17,1. 22; Haupt, op. cit. n. ii. 1. 22 ff. 

4 This is a probable rendering of the cuneiform ; see Thompson, 
Semitic Magic, p. 19. 

6 Thompson, Devils , L, Tablet IV. col. v. 1. 23ff.; Tablet V. 
col. i. 1. 52 ff. 

° Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, I8S8, i. 305. 

7 Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 325. 

8 For other comparative instances, see Tbompsoo, Semitic 
Magic, p. 21 ff. 

9 Thompson, Devils, vol. i., Tablet IV. col. v. 1. 64 ff.; Tablet 
V. col. ii. 1. 55 ff. 

10 See PSBA , Nov. 1006, p. 219 ff. col. i. 11. 6-8. 

11 lb. col. i. 1. 13. 
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Even looking upon a corpse rendered a wan liable 
to attacks from the ghost, and such an act de¬ 
manded a long ritual to free him . 1 

Were any further evidence required that the 
ancient Assyrians firmly believed in the possibility 
of visible ghosts, we have only to turn to an oinen- 
tablet in the British Museum (K. 8693) which gives 
a list of the events to be expected if a ghost 
appears in the house of a man. But enough has 
been said on the disembodied spirits to show that 
the Assyrians were convinced of their existence, 
and had even reduced them to exact classes and 
species. 

2 . Unhuman spirits.—The second kind of demons, 
those entirely unhuman, for whose creation mortals 
are not directly responsible, existed among the 
Assyrians, as among other Semites, in innumerable 
hordes. The first of them is the utukku. This 
word is used, once at least, for the wraith of the 
dead man returning to earth (in the incident of 
Ea-bani quoted above from the Gilgamesh Epic), 
but elsewhere it appears to have a far wider mean¬ 
ing than a simple ghost, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong in considering it for the most part as 
the equivalent for a devil. It lurked in ihe desert, 
the common home of many Semitic devils, lying in 
wait for man ; or it might have its home in the 
mountains, sea, or graveyard; and evil would be¬ 
fall him on whom it merely cast its eye . 2 Another, 
less well known, is the guild, apparently sexless , 8 
and this is used as a term of abuse in classical 
Assyrian, Sennacherih calling the hostile Baby¬ 
lonians by such a name . 4 The rabim is a lurking 
demon, which sets the hair of the body on end . 6 
The labartu, labasit, and ahhazu are a triad 
frequently found together, the first-named having 
a whole series of incantations written against her. 
She was a female demon, the daughter of Anu , 6 
making her home in the mountains or cane-brakes 
of the marshes; and children were particularly 
exposed to her attacks. To guard them from her, 
the tablets inscribed with incantations against her 
include an amulet to be written on a stone and 
hung round their necks, anil the inscription runs : 

‘ “Lahartu, [daughter] of Anu/' is her first name ; 

The second, ‘‘Sister of the [gods] of the streets”; 

The third, “ Sword that splitteth the head ”; 

The fourth, “ Wood-kindler” ; 

The fifth, “Goddess of awful mien M ; 

The sixth, “The trusted and accepted of Irnina," 

Ths seventh, “By the great gods maystthou be exorcized; 
with the hird of heaven mayst thou fly away.”' 7 

Of the other two of this triad the ahhazu is 
apparently combated in the medical texts . 8 Of 
the labasu practically nothing is known. 

Two others are mentioned in the cuneiform 
tablets—the &tdu and the lamassu , the former 
being the name for either a guardian deity or an 
evil spirit. As evil, it is found in an exorcism 
which begins, ‘ Spirit {S&du) that rainisheth heaven 
and earth, that minisheth the land, spirit that 
minishetk the land, of giant strength, of giant 
strength and giant tread . 9 In this quality of evil 
the surrounding Semitic nations borrowed the 
word from Assyria—the Hebrews under the form 
shedim , the Aramaeans as sh$da; but it had also 
its beneficent side, thus approximating to the idea 
of a guardian angel. With the lamassu , which 
appears always as a kindly spirit, it is appealed to 

1 Zimmern, ‘Ritualtafeln/ in his Beitragezur Kenntnis, etc. 
p. 164. 

2 See Thompson, Devils, 1., Tablet III. 1. 28, Tablet ‘O L 179; 
WAI ii. 17, i. 1. 3; and Haupt, lac. tit. n. i. 1. 3. 

3 Thompson, Devils , i., Tahlet V. col. iv. 1. 17. 

4 G. Smith, Hist, of Sennacherib, 1878, p. 114,1. 6 . 

3 WAI v. 50, i. 1. 61; cf. Job 4*6 ‘Then a spirit passed hefore 
my face ; the hair of my flesh atood up.' 

6 Hanpt, loc. tit. n. in. 1. 69. 

7 Myhrman, ZA xvi, [1902] 155 ; WAI iv. 56, L 1. 

8 Kiichler, Assyr.-bab. Medizin t Leipzig, 1904, p. 60, ii. 28, 30, 
31, etc. 

9 Thompson, Devils , i., Tablet V. col. iv. I. 83. 


at the end of invocations, both being frequently 
called upon to he present after the evil spirit has 
been cast out. 1 

In addition to the Assyrian demons specified by 
separate class-names, there are the * Seven Spirits/ 
now well known from the following incantation : 

‘ Seven are they 1 Seven are they! 

In the Ocean Deep, seven are they I 
Battening in heaven, seven are they 1 
Bred in the depths of the Ocean; 

Nor male nor female are they, 

But are as the roaming wind-hlast, 

No wife have they, no son can they beget; 

Knowing neither mercy nor pity, 

They hearken not to prayer or supplication. 

They are as horses reared amid the hills, 

The Evil Ones of Ea; 

GuzalU to the gods are they, 

They stand in the highway to befoul the path. 

Evil ara they, evil are they I 
Seven are they, seven are they. 

Twice saven ara they 1' 2 

‘From land to land they roam, 

Driving the maid from her chamher, 

Sending the man forth from his home, 

Expelling the son from the house of his father. 

Hunting the pigeons from their cotes. 

Driving the bird from its nest, 

Making the swallow fly forth from its hole. 

Smiting both oxen and sheep. 

They are the evil spirits that chasa the great storms, 
Bringing a blight on the land.’ 3 

‘They creep like a snake on their hellies, 

They make the chamber to stink like mice, 

They give tongue like a pack or hounds.’ 4 
These seven spirits are undoubtedly the same as 
those mentioned in Lk 1 l 24fl -, and in a Syriac charm . 5 
They are exorcized under the name of ‘seven 
accursed brothers.’ They are described in this 
charm as saying: ‘We go on our hands, so that 
we may eat flesh, and we crawl along upon our 
hands, so that we may drink blood. Their 
predilection for blood is shown in the Assyrian 
incantation: 

‘ Knowing no mercy, they rags against mankind, 

They spill their blood like rain. 

Devouring their flesh (and) sucking their vsins.’ 3 

To them eclipses were due ; just a 8 the modern 
Semite believes that he must frighten away the 
evil spirits from the darkening sun or moon , 7 so 
did the ancient Assyrian ascrihe such a phenomenon 
to spirit influence. These seven spirits are said to 
have attacked the moon-god; and Bel, hearing 
what they had done, sent his servant Nuzku to 
take counsel with Ea against them : 

‘ O my minister, Xuzkn ! 

Bear my message unto the Ocean Deep, 

Tell unto Ea in the Ocean Deep 

The tidings of my son Sin, the Moon-god, 

Who in heaven bath been grievously bedimmed/ 8 
Ea heard tlie message which Nuzku brought, and 
hit Iris lip in grief; he summoned his son Marduk 
and conveyed to him the tidings of the moon-god. 
[After this the tablet becomes mutilated.] When 
an eclipse did occur, it was held that man might 
be susceptible to its concomitant evils; many, 
indeed, are the prayers made to avert the baneful 
influence: 

‘ In the evil of an eclipse of the moon which in such and such 
a month on such and such a day has taken place, in the evil of 
the powers, of the portents, evil and not good, which are in 
my palace and my land.* 9 

3 . Semi-human demons.—The third class of 
spirit—a goblin of semi-human parentage—must 
be reckoned the most interesting of the three; and 
the evidence for belief in such a monster is wcll- 

1 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet III. 11. Scsff., 163, 286; Tablet 
‘ K ’, 11. 206, 224, etc. 

2 It. Tablet V. col. v. 1. 28 ff. 

8 II. Tahlet IV. coi. i. 1. 24 ff. 

4 lb. Tahlet ‘ C’ 1. 213 ff. 

6 H. Gollancz, Selection of Charms , 1898, p. 87. 

6 Thompson, Devils, i., Tahlet V. col. iv. 1. 22 ff. 

7 Doughty, A ratio. Descrta, i. 289; on noiee driving evil 
spirits away among other races, see t’razer, CB 2 ,1900, iii. 66, 91. 

8 Thompson, Devils , i., Tablet XVI. 1. 114 ff. 

9 King, Hat. Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, p. xxv; sea 
also Scheil, line Saiscm dt fouillcs. Paris, 1896, p. 96. 
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attested among the Semites. We mnst lirst 
discuss the triad called lilt, lint'll, and ardat lilt. 
The second is obviously the feminine counterpart 
of the first, but it is not so easy to discern what 
is tho difference between the two last. These 
two—the lilitu and ardat lilt —are both female 
demons, the femininity of the latter being especi¬ 
ally emphasized by the word ardatu, which always 
has reference to the woman of marriageable age. 
The ardat lilt seems to have assumed the tradi¬ 
tional functions of the Heb. Lilith (obviously the 
same word as lilitu), who was Adam’s second wife 
during the period of Eve’s separation; and ever 
since that time the class of suecubm known by the 
same name have been reckoned as the ghostly 
wives of unmarried men. The Assyr. succuba, the 
ardat lilt, was forced by her desire to roam abroad 
by night until she found a mate. In a tablet 
giving a list of demons and spirits we read of the 
‘ ardat lili that hath no husband, the idlu lilt 
that hath no wife ’ 1 (the second being the male 
equivalent of the first) ; and in another we find 
mentioned ‘ the man whom an ardat lilt hath 
looked upon, the man with whom an ardat lilt 
hath had union.’ 2 

Ths Arabs believe in the same possibility. Sayce quotes ae 
an instance that ‘about fifteen years ago there was a man in 
Cairo who was unmarried, but had an invisible ginna as wife. 
One day, however, he saw a woman and loved her, and two 
days later he died.’ 8 The present writer met with the same 
form of belief at Mosul, and, while discussing jinn and spirits 
with some of the Arahs on the mound of Nineveh, was told by 
one of them that he knew a man who was visited by night by 
a beautiful woman-spirit, who had already horns him three 
children. 4 The Rabbis attest the same belief In their stories of 
Lilith having borne to Adam devils, spirits, and ; 5 and 
they held that men might have children through a mesalliance 
■vith a demon, and, although these might not he visible, yet 
they would crowd round their father’s death-hed, waiting for 
his demise to hail him as their parent. 8 
Besides these demons, various diseases -were per¬ 
sonified in the same way. We hnd exorcisms 
against sickness beginning thus : 

' Fever unto the man, against his head, hath drawn nigh. 

Disease (namtaru) unto the man, against his life, hath drawn 
Digh, 

An evil spirit against his neck hath drawn nigh.’7 
Or another : 

‘The evil Fever hath come like a deluge, and 
Girt with dread brilliance ; it filleth the broad earth. 8 
The Ninth Tablet of the series * Headache 5 is 
similar: 

‘Headache roameth over the desert, blowing like the wind.' 9 
The Plague-god, Namtar, is best known from the 
story of the Descent of Ishtar into Hades. He 
is the ‘ messenger of Allat, the queen of Hades, 5 
and, when Ishtar reaches the under world, he is sent 
by bis mistress to smite the goddess with disease. 10 

Another spirit of Pestilence is Ura, and with 
this demon are connected the little amulets of 
inscribed clay, 11 written to avert evil from the 
house, just as the modem inhabitant of the Near 
East affixes Arabic charms to his walls 12 (see also 
Charms and Amulets [Assyr.-Bab.]). 

Literature. —F. Lenormant, La Magic chez les ChalcUens, 
Paris, 1874,1875 (Eng. tr. 1877); A. H. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
London, 1887 (3rd ed. 1891), also Religions of Ancient Eaypt 
and Babylonia , Edinburgh, 1902; M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. 
and Assyria , Boston, 1898, also Rel. Bab. und Assyriens, 2 
vuls., Giessen, 1905 ff.; L. W. King, Bab, Religion, London, 
1899; H. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der bab. Religion, 
Leipzig, 1S96-1901; C. Fossey, La Magic assyrienne , Paris, 
1902; R. Campbell Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of 
Babylonia , London, 1904, 1905, also Semitic Magic , London, 
1908 ; T. G. Pinches, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, Londoo, 1900. 

R. Campbell, Thompson. 

1 Haupt, loc. cit. n. ii. 1. 30. 

2 WA1 v. 60, i. 1. 41. 8 FL xi. [1900] 888. 

4 See PSBA, Feb. 1900, p. 83. 

B Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judentum, Frankfort, 1700, ii. 413. 

8 lb. pp. 421, 425. 

7 Thompson, Devils, ii.. Tablet XI. 1. 1 ff. 

8 lb. Tablet ‘ M \ 1. 1 ff. 9 76. p. 05,1. 1. 

King, Bab. Bel. p. 181. u King, ZA xi. 60. 

13 The present writer saw two such at Chokurlu in Asia Minor, 
written in Arabic against face-ache (see his art. in PSBA, Nov. 
1910, p. 238). 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Buddhist).— 
Demon-worship on tors largely into tho daily life of 
Eastern peoples. In India, where Ihiddhism arose, 
the popular religion, both Buddhist and Brah- 
manical, in common with that of Easterns gener¬ 
ally, has concerned itself less with the prospects of 
happiness in a future life and the ‘ higher truths ’ 
of the religion than with tho troubles in the pre¬ 
sent life supposed to arise from evil spirits, who 
everywhere infest the atmosphere and dwellings, 
and are regarded as the cause of all sickness and 
misfortune. The higher dogmatic religion and the 
arrangements for the future life are handed over 
largely to the priests; but the people themselves 
take an active and anxious part in counteracting 
the machinations of the evil spirits, of whom they 
live in perpetual dread. 

Buddhism from its very commencement appears 
to have accepted the Hindu mythology, with its 
evil and good spirits, as part of its theory of the 
universe. Sakyamuui himself seems to have taken 
over from the Bralimanical teachers of his time, 
amongst other tenets, the current belief in the 
gods and demons of the Indian pantheon, and he 
is represented in the more authentic early texts as 
referring to these beings as objects of fixed belief. 
He also accepted the current Brahmanical view 
that, like all other living things, they were imper¬ 
manent and ultimately subject to death and endless 
re-birtli, many of them having in previous existences 
been men. Thus, the gods and demons, being in¬ 
capable of saving themselves from death and the 
misery of re-birth, could not be expected to save 
man; and so Buddha declared that their worship 
was one of the things which are not profitable and 
therefore unnecessary, and that he himself as ‘ the 
Perfectly Enlightened One,’ or the Buddha, was 
superior to all divinities. Nevertheless, as these 
ods and demons wore still believed to be capable of 
oing harm as well as good to man, though they 
could not effect his spiritual salvation, they con¬ 
tinued more or less to be objects of popular worship 
even in early Buddhism, as is seen in the most 
ancient monuments. 

Whether Buddha himself seriously believed in 
these divinities may be doubted. Yet the earliest 
texts agree in ascribing to him the statement that 
he descended from ‘ the heavens of the 33 gods,’ in 
order to save mankind. Moreover, in the early 
Jiitaka tales of his imaginary previous existences, 
he claimed to have been one or other of the gods 
in former times, mentioning himself 4 times as 
Brahma (the most exacted of all at the epoch of 
Buddha), 20 times as Salim or fndra, 43 times as 
a tree-god, and onee as a fairy. In his sutras, or 
sermons, tin; god Brahma is referred to as one of 
the most frequent of his auditors. And tho cul¬ 
minating episode of Sakyamuni’s career—the at¬ 
tainment of BuddhahoocT at Gaya—is universally 
represented as a personal struggle with Mara, the 
Satan of tho Buddhist world, and his daughters, 
Desire, Unrest, and Pleasure. This event is re¬ 
garded by Buddhists generally not as an allegory, 
tat as an actual bodily temptation and a coniiict 
with manifested evil spirits. 

The Buddhist pantheon thus had for its nucleus 
the polytheistic Brahmanical one, which embodied 
a plivsiolatry, or worship of the personified forces 
of Nature. It soon, however, became much more 
extensive : ( 1 ) by the creation of new deities and 
spirits of a special Buddhist type, personifying 
abstract conceptions of that religion; and ( 2 ) by 
the wholesale incorporation of much of the con¬ 
tents of the aboriginal pantheons of those peoples 
outside India over which Buddhism extended its 
conquests as a ‘ world-religion.’ In this way the 
Buddhist pantheon has become the largest in the 
world, especially in its array of demons and spirits. 
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The distinctively Buddhist demons and spirits of 
Indian Buddhism, while generally modelled on the 
type of the Brahmanical, are specifically dill'erent 
from these in their functions, in their appearance 
as pictured and sculptured, and in their outward 
symbols. They range from the modes of their 
prototype Rudra (Siva) in his destructive mood, 
through the amras, or Titanic demons, to the 
raksasas a.r\dpiidchas, the most malignant fiends. 
To these classes may be relegated most of the nou- 
Brahmanical spirits mentioned in the early Buddhist 
texts or figured in the early sculptures. Some of 
these supernatural beings, although unknown to 
Brahmanical texts, may have been local Indian 
spirits, not necessarily Buddhistic, e.g. the famous 
she-devil Haritl. Mara, the personified Evil Prin¬ 
ciple and tempter of man, presents a close analogy to 
the Satan of the Bihle, although he was not a fallen 
angel in the literal sense ; nor was he, like Aliri- 
man of the Persians, an antagonist of equal power. 
Though unknown by that name to the Brahmans, 
he is manifestly a form of the Indian god of death, 
Yama (Skr. »«r, ‘to die’), and in other aspects he 
resembles the god of sensuous desire ( Jcnma ). 

As Buddhism extended its range outside its 
monastic order and became a religion of the people, 
it gave greater prominence to these supernatural 
beings, in which the people implicitly believed, and 
began to create special divinities of its own. These 
new divinities and demons it figured in special con¬ 
ventional attitudes, with characteristic symbols, 
which at once distinguished them from the Brah¬ 
manical ; and the laity wore made familiar with 
the conventional appearance of the leading ones 
hy means of the frequent sacred plays and masked 
dances. These various spirits are not classed in 
any definite systematic order in the ludian Buddhist 
texts, but they are often enumerated as follows : 

(a) Celestial Bodhisattvas, of a divine or demoniacal Saivite 
type, e.g. Avalokita, and Vajrapaiji. (6) Xdgas and Mahoragas, 
snake-like or dragon beings, resembling clnuds, living in the 
sky or under water, their maidens assuming siren-like shapes, 
oft en evil spirits: e.g. Muehilinda, who shielded 6akyamuni 
under tile Bodhi tree at Gaya. (r.) Yak$as, genii often 
friendly to man: e.g. the yak$a Vard^afta (=‘ Increase ’), who 
was the guardian of Buddha’s family and tribe at Kapilavastu. 
(d) Asaras (lit. ‘ungodly’ spirits), giant demons, headed try 
Rnhu, the personified eclipse, (e) Raksasas, ogre-fiends cap¬ 
able of assuming aircn-like forms; daityas, kumbhandos, 
ptiashas, and pretas, or starveling ghnats, spectres, vampire- 
ghouls : e.g. Piugala. (/) Malignant fiends of hell and the soil. 

Many of these evil spirits, like the dal/ioves of 
the Greeks, might become fuendly and good genii 
to their human votaries. The exorcizing or co¬ 
ercing of the actively harmful amongst these evil 
spirits, by means of certain sutras spoken by 
Buddha or stereotyped sentences culled there¬ 
from, seems to have been practised from very 
early times, possibly even from Buddha’s own 
day. The right-hand disciple of Buddha, Maud- 
galyayana, is generally credited in the early scrip¬ 
tures with having exorcized evil spirits in this 
way ; and the recital of such sutras —the so-called 
Parittn, or ‘ Pirit ’ service—is the most favoured 
and popular way of combating sickness and mis¬ 
fortune at the present day amongst the ‘ Southern ’ 
Buddhists ; whilst in ‘ Northern ’ Buddhism such 
procedure is still more widely developed. 

In later times the Indian Buddhist pantheon— 
itself an offshoot of the Brahmanical, and living 
side by side with it—continued to develop along 
lines similar to those taken by its parent. Thus, 
in the extreme pantheistic phase it evolved a 
supreme primordial Buddha-god existing from 
everlasting to everlasting, the Adibuddha (q.v.). 
The rise of the devotional spirit, with its craving 
for personal deities to whom intimate prayer could 
be addressed — the Bhakti phase, resulting in 
the introduction into Brahmanism of Siva, Visim, 
Krsna, Kama, and others, with their female 


energies (iaktis) —was echoed in Buddhism by the 
creaiion of a host of celestial Bodhisattvas, male 
and female, e.g. ManjusrI and Tara. These were 
able and willing to assist those who invoked 
them as personal gods (yidans) ; and some of them 
(e.g. Marlehi) were fiendish in type. Similarly, 
with the innovations of Yoga and the degraded 
Tantra developments, certain sections of the 
Buddhists kept pace with these by parallel move¬ 
ments which added to the Buddhist pantheon. 

The extreme Tantrik phase termed Kalachakra, 
or ‘ Wheel of Death,’ about the 10th cent. A.D., 
introduced a rampant demonolatry, with exacting 
priestly rites, into a religion which in its origin 
was largely a protest against worship and ritual of 
every kind. The majority of these demons were 
monstrous ‘ king-devils’ of the most hideous Saivile 
type, with their equally repulsive spouses. The 
chief were Vajra-hliairava, Saihvara, Hayagriva, 
and Guhya-kala. Their function was to be tute- 
laries ( yidam ) to guard their human votary against 
the attack of the swarms of minor demons, whip® 
they themselves were to be gained over to perform 
these friendly offices by the coercing power of 
Buddhist spells. Certain of them were also 
specially selected as ‘defenders of the faith’ 

( dharmapala ), and also as guardians of particular 
monasteries and particular sects. 

At the present day, such extravagant demon¬ 
olatry prevails to a greater or less extent through¬ 
out the Mahayhna (or ‘ Great Vehicle ’) form of 
Buddhism in China, Korea, and Japan ; but most 
of all in Tibet (see ‘Tibetan’ art. below) and 
Mongolia. The demonolatry of the ‘ Southern ’ 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam is of the' 
earlier and less rampant type. 

Literature. —A. Foucher, L’l conographie bouddhique de 
Vlnde , Paris, 1900-1905 ; A. Griinwedel, Mythol. des Bud- 
dhismus , Leipzig, 1900; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism , 
Strassburg, 1896 ; Monier-Williams, Buddhism , London, 1890; 
W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet , London, 1895, 4 Indian 
Buddhist Cult of Avalokita, Tara, etc .* JRAS, 1894, pp. 51-89. 

L. A. Waddell. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Celtic). —Intro¬ 
ductory. —In the case of Celtic countries it is not 
always easy to draw a clear line of distinction 
between the beneficent and the maleficent types 
of those supernatural beings that cannot be counted 
in the ranks of definite individual gods and god¬ 
desses. There are, indeed, imaginary beings in 
Celtic folk-lore that are predominantly of a male- 
licent disposition; but the majority of these 
beings are, like human beings themselves, of mixed 
character. The term ‘ demon ’ in English has 
acquired a precision of meaning, as applied to 
maleficent supernatural heings, w hich makes it a 
difficult term to employ in describing the con¬ 
ditions reliected in the religion and folk-lore of the 
Celts. Again, the term ‘ spirits,’ so far as the 
facts of Celtic folk-lore are concerned, must be 
used in a somewhat wide sense, and, in some 
measure, its use is hound to overlap that of 
‘ demon,’ since it is difficult, in the folk-lore of 
Celtic countries, to draw very clear lines of dis¬ 
tinction between the different types of beings 
which the Celtic imagination has created. The 
clearest and broadest line of demarcation, perhaps, 
that would meet the case would he that separating 
the actual living heings, both animal and human, 
which people the visible tangible world of everyday 
life on the one hand, and, on the otheT, those 
unreal heings which are imagined as living nor¬ 
mally a life hidden from view in those localities and 
recesses of the earth which easily lend themselves 
to concealment (such as caves or hollows, or some 
supposed subterranean, sub-lacustrine, or sub¬ 
marine region), or iu islands of the sea (actual or 

1 Cf., throughout, artt. Celts and Communion wifh Deft? 
(Celtic) 
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imaginary), or in some wild and inaccessible tract 
of land, or in the depths of a great forest. Further, 
the lives and actions of these imaginary beings are 
ictured as being governed by conditions that maj 
e summarily described as magical—conditions 
entirely at variance with the facts of human ex¬ 
perience, but which have, none the less, occasional 
points of resemblance to those of ordinary exist¬ 
ence. Moreover, the beings which are imagined as 
living under these abnormal conditions are thought 
of as endowed with abnormal powers; hence, in 
the Celtic world, they are viewed as equipped with 
various forms of magic skill, and are thereby 
specially associated with those human beings who 
are thought to have similar endowments. Nor is 
it always easy to distinguish, among these beings 
of the Celtic Other-world, (a) those which may be 
regarded as survivals from primitive Ani mis m, 
such as the animate " spirits ’ of inanimate things ; 
(6) those which are ancient spirits of vegetation; 
(c) those which are beings imaginatively considered 
necessary as dwellers in a hypothetical Other- 
world ; and (d) those which are exclusively re¬ 
garded as the souls of departed human beings. In 
all parts of the Celtic world, as in other countries, 
there are ghost-stories, wherein the ghost is viewed 
as that of a particular human being: but very often 
the relationship of a ghost to an individual man or 
woman, whose soul it was, sinks into the back- 
giound of the story, and the ghost is made to act 
like some other type of imaginary supernatural 
being. The various types, both in form and char¬ 
acter, often merge into one another. 

Again, one of the characteristics of the Other- 
world of the Celts, which may be said to follow as 
a corollary from its contrast with the normal 
world, is that the beings supposed to people it do 
not, like those of the actual worid, keep their own 
forms, but undergo various transformations. Hence 
it is not always possible to distinguish clearly 
between those of animal and those of human form, 
inasmuch as those of one form may pass into a 
form that is usually characteristic of the other, 
and, along with the change of form, there may 
also be a change of character or disposition. 
Consequently a being which might appear as a 
demon, in the English sense of the term, at one 
time, might at another conceivably be represented 
in some other form as a benign spirit. In some 
degree, perhaps, the absence of definiteness of 
character 1 in question may be the reilexion in 
Celtic folk-lore of certain human types, which are 
not unknown in Celtic experience, where qualities 
that are in the highest degree laudable are com¬ 
bined with others that are glaringly out of harmony 
with them, as, for example, the combination of a 
highly temperate and devout life with constant 
onpunctuality or frequent rernissness in the keep¬ 
ing of promises and engagements. The inhabitants 
of Celtic countries have not, as a rule, been sorted 
ont, during a process of severe and relentless moral 
drilling, into distinct and fixed ethical classes to 
the same extent as the inhabitants of some Teu¬ 
tonic lands; and the prevalent ethical conditions in 
Celtic society are naturally in some degree rebooted 
even in Celtic folk-lore. 

Another point, again, which deserves considera¬ 
tion is that, in Celtic folk-lore, the beings whose 
normal home is the Other-world are far from being 
rigidly confined to that region, but are represented 
as coming to view in the actual world either by 
day or by night—in current folk-lore preferably 
by night. They are regarded as appearing either 

1 In tha case of Uie Welsh fairies, for example, the elements 
of beneficence and maleficence, as the folK-lore stories about 
them show, are curiously blended in their characters. They are 
represented as being at times helpful to man, at other times as 
mischievous and vindictive (see Iihys, Celtic Folklore , vol. i. 

patseim). 


singly or in groups; and those to whom they 
appear may see them either as solitary spectators 
or in company with others. They are also repre¬ 
sented as entering into various dealings with 
normal human beings, and among the relations 
included in folk-lore narrative is that of inter¬ 
marriage. Further, just as the beings of the 
Other-world may enter this world, the men of this 
world may enler the Other-world, whether by 
invitation, accident, or inyasiou. Many Celtic 
legends, such as TocJimctrc lita.inc (‘The lietrothal 
of Etain ’) in Irish, and the story of Pwyll, Pendeflg 
hyfed (‘Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed ’), in Welsh, are 
largely based upon belief in inter-relations between 
the two worlds of the type in question. Christian 
teaching and the spread of education have done 
much to assimilate the Celtic consciousness, in the 
matter of belief in imaginary beings, to that of 
advanced civilization ; yet enough of the ancient 
psychological attitude of the native Celtic mind 
still exists to enable one to form a fair estimate of 
the extraordinary hold which this belief must have 
had upon the mind in ages further back. 

l. Celtic demons and spirits in antiquity. -A 
large number of the names of Celtic deities that 
have survived (for the most part on inscriptions) 
are names which occur but once, and consequently 
they may be regarded as probably the names of 
local deities or local tutelary spirits. Sometimes 
the name is clearly identical with that of some 
town, river, or mountain (see the present writer’s 
list of ‘Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Trans. Gaelic 
Soc. of Inverness, 1906); iu other cases, the origin 
of the name is uuknown. About two hundred and 
sixty names, which occur only once on inscriptions, 
have come down to us, and there were at one time, 
doubtless, many more. Along with these in¬ 
dividual names there existed others of grouped 
supernatural beings, such as (a) the Bacucci, of 
whom Cassian (Conlat. vii. 32. 2) says : 

‘ Alios ita eorum corda quos cepe rant inani quodaru tumore 
videmus infecisse, qu09 etiam Bacuceoa vulgu3 appellat, ut 
semetipsos ultra proceritatem sui corpora erigentes nunc 
quidem se in quosdam fastus gestusque sustollerent, nunc vero 
velut adclines ad quendam 89 tranquillitatis et adfabilitatis 
statum communes blandosque submitterenfc, seseque velut in¬ 
lustres et circumspectabiles omnibus aestimantes nunc quidem 
adorare se potestate3 sublimiores corporis inflexione monatrarent, 
nunc vero ab aliis se crederent adorari et omnes motus quibus 
vera offieia aut superbe aut humiliter peraguntur explerent/ 

(b) The CastceccB or Castwei are known to us only 
from an inscription from Caldas de Vizella (OIL ii. 
2401: *Iteburrinus lapidarius Castaecis v.l. [s] m.’), 
and similarly (c) the Icotii or Icotim are mentioned 
on an inscription at Cruvicrs, Ddp. Gard (CIL xii. 
2902 : ‘ Ieotiis ’), while (d) tho Dusii are mentioned 
by three writers, who all appear to view them as 
maleficent. The word dusios in Celtic probably 
meant an unclean demon or incubus, but the root 
of the word is not improbably cognate with that of 
the Greek Seus (where 6 stands for an original dh 
which would become in Celtic d), and suggests 
that, at one time, the character of these beings 
was regarded as beneficent or neutral. 

The passages relating to the Dusii are the following : Augus¬ 
tine (ae Civ. Dei, xv. 23): ‘ Quoadam daemones, quos Dusios 
Galli nuncupant, adsidue banc inmunditiam et temptare et effi- 
cere, plures talesqua adseverant, ut hoc negare inpudentiae 
videatur.’ Similarly, Isidore (Or. viii, 11, 103): ‘ Pilosi, qui 
Graece Panitae, Latine Incubi appellantur. . . . Saepe inprobi 
exiatunt, etiam mulieribus, etearum peraguntconcubitum,quos 
daemones Galli Dusios vocant, quia adsidue banc peragunt in¬ 
munditiam ’; ib. 104 : ‘ Quem autem vulgo Incubonem vocant, 
hunc Romano Faunum Ficarium dicunt.' Further, Hincmar 
(de Divortio Lotharii, i. 654, ed. Sirm.) aaya : ‘C^uaedam etiam 
feminae a Dusiis in specie virorum, quorum amore ardebant, 
concubitum pertulisse inventae aunt.’ 

( e ) The Ijles are a group of male gods, "whose 
name occurs on an inscription at Dormagen, in the 
region of Diisseldorf ( Corp . Inscr. JEthenanarum 
[CIR] 292: ‘Iflibus Marcus et Atius v.s.l.l.m. 5 ), 
that were clearly regarded as beneficent. {/) The 
Nervini or Nervince were probably a tribal group 
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of beneficent deifies or spirits that were connected 
with the tribe of the Nervii. In one case we have, as 
the name of a group of deities that were regarded 
as beneficent, the. plural of one of the most widely 
diffused of Divine names in the Celtic world, 
namely (g) Lugoves, the plural of Lugus. 

This plural form occurs on the following inscriptions: (1) at 
Ouma, in the territory of the Celtiberi (CIL ii. 2S1S): ‘ Lugo* 
vibus sacrum L(ucius) Lficinius 9 ) Urcico collegio autorum 
d(onum) d(edit) ’; (2) at Avemhes, in the territory of the Hel- 
vetii (CIL xiii. 5073) ‘Lugoves’; (3) at Bonn (CIR 409): 
‘ [Do]meblicis [Lugo]vibus. . ’ 

Other beneficent spirits ire ( h) the Di Casses, 
who are mentioned on inscriptions as follows : 

(1) At Lorsoh (ClR 13S6): ‘Casrsibus] pro talfnte] ddfdomin- 
orum duorum) nn(nstronim)’; (2) at Oher-Klingen, in Hesse* 
Darmstadt (CIR 1398): ‘Cassibus vota fece(runt) Macelufs) 
Faustinu(s) m(erito) p(osuerunt)'; (3) at Landstuhl, Pfalz (CIR 
1779): ‘ Digs (sic) Cassibus Matni.:us v.a.l.m.’; (4) at Neugladtj, 
on the Hardt: ‘ Dis (Jassibna Castua Taluppe v.a.l.l.m.' 

Another group of beings that corresponded to 
the type in question was that of (i) the Di Silvani, 
to whom, along with their female counterparts 
the Silvance, there is a reference on an inscription 
at Barcelona (CIL ii. 4499 : ‘ D(is) d(eahus) Bilvanis 
M. Antonius Cr[esc]ens v.s.l.m.’). This is the only 
certain instance of a group of male gods of this 
name. By far the most common groups of super¬ 
natural beings mentioned on inscriptions in con¬ 
nexion with Celtic districts are (j) the Mitres and 

(k) the Matrona:, while there are smaller groups of 

(l ) Proximm and (m) Junones. These ‘Mothers’ and 
! Kinswomen ’ seem to have been regarded as the 
protecting deities of various localities; and their 
worship appears to have been prevalent, not only 
among the Celts, hut also in certain Teutonic 
tribes (see an article by the present writer on 

Celtic Goddesses’ in CeRior July 19U6, and art. 
CELTS, vol. iii. p. 280). These goddesses probably 
represent a very early phase of Celtic religion, and 
are to be regarded as more akin to groups of 
spirits (possibly corn-spirits) than to the individual¬ 
ized deities of a later stage. There is a remarkable 
parallel to them in one of the current Welsh names 
for a type of beneficent fairy, namely, Y Mamau, 
‘ the Mothers,’ used in some parts of is. Wales as a 
name for the fairies in the expression Bendith y 
Mamau, ‘ the blessing of the Mothers,’ and also 
found in the name of a well-known 1 till of the 
Clwydian range, Y Foel Famrtu, ‘ The hill of the 
Mothers.’ Cf. art. De,® Matres. To the fore¬ 
going may he added (n) thexVis/rai (‘water-nymphs’) 
mentioned on the Amclie-les-Bains tablets (Com¬ 
munion with Deity [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 748 a ). 

2 . Demons and spirits in mediaeval times.— 
From the foregoing account it will be seen that, in 
the Celtic countries of antiquity, a belief was held, 
not only in certain individual gods and goddesses, 
both local and non-local, hearing names of their 
own, but also in groups of supernatural beings, 
who, by the very fact that they were nameless, 
may be regarded as beings in a sense on a lower 
plane than the named deities, and so may be fitly 
included, for the most part, in the category of 
demons and spirits. How far they may have been 
considered as the indwelling spirits of inanimate 
things, or as the spirits of vegetation, or as the 
souls of dead ancestors, animal or human, it is 
impossible to say. The Celts, like other nations 
of antiquity, doubtless believed in the existence of 
spirits of human beings, which were, in some 
mysterious way, connected with the breath, the 
name, and the shadow. Like the Greek <r/cid 
and the Latin umbra, the Welsh term ysgaled 
(‘shadow’), for instance, was used for the soul. 
The more usual Welsh word, however, for the soul 
is enaid, a derivative of the root an-, * to breathe.’ 
In media:val Welsh this term is constantly used in 
the sense of ‘life,’ but the meaning ‘soul’is also 
frequent. There are traces, too (Rh£s, Celt. Folk¬ 


lore, iii. 601-604), of a belief that the soul might 
take on the bodily form of some animal, such as a 
lizard. In the Middle Ages, Christianity had in¬ 
troduced, both into Goidelie and into Brythonic 
speech, certain terms of Greek and Latin origin, 
such as Ir. diabul, Welsh diafl (in a later form 
diafol), from diabolus; together with such forms 
as Ir. demun, ‘ demon,’ and Welsh cythrauL the 
latter being derived from Lat. contrarius through 
*contralius (where l has been substituted for r by 
dissimilation). The Ir. spiorad (older spirut), 
1 spirit,’ and the Welsh ysbryd of the same mean¬ 
ing, both come from Lat. spiritus. At the same 
time other terms of native origin for the super¬ 
natural beings of folk-lore survived, such as Ir. side 
and aes side, ‘ the fairies,’ whence the term ban side 
(‘banshee’), which means literally ‘woman-fairy.’ 
The oldest Welsh term used in mediseval Welsh for 
a fairy is hud, together with its derivative huaol, in 
the same sense, for a male fairy and hudoles for a 
female fairy. Hud also means ‘ magic,’ and this 
use of the same term for both fairy-land and magic 
well illustrates the inseparable connexion, for the 
Celtic mind, of magic with the Other-world. 

In Irish legend there are many allusions to the side (as, for 
instance, in Serglige Conculaind (* The Sick-bed of Cfichulainn' 
IWindisch, lrische Textc, Leipzig, 1880-1905, i. 214 f., 227]); and in 
Tochmarc Maine (‘ The Betrothal Df Etain ‘ [ib. pp. 120,131]). In 
one passage of the latter a fairy domicile ( sid ) is definite^ asso¬ 
ciated with Brig L6ith } ‘ the hill of Liath(mac Celtchair),’ the 
Irish counterpart of the Welsh Llwyd, son of Kilcoed, a famous 
j magician, twice mentioned in the Mabinogi&n, and once by the 
Welsh 14th cent, poet, Dafydd ab Gwilym. In the Book of 
Armagh , the side are called ‘ dei terreni,’ and they appear to 
have been regarded as dwelling either in hills or on islands BHDh 
as Mag Mell. In the latter case, one of the means of journejdng 
to them was in a ship of glass. Some of the fairiea were regarded 
as male ( fer-side ), hut they were more often regarded as jemale 
(ban-side). The legendary characters, Mider (Tochmarc Maine , 
in Windiach, Ir. Texte, p. 121 ff.) and Manannin mac Lit (SergligC 
Conculaind , 225), were associated with them, and, in the latter 
story, two of their kings bear the names Failbe Find and Labraid. 
When pictured as women, they were represented as being clothed 
in white raiment. In the stDry Df Condla Caem (given in Win- 
disch, Ir. Gram., Leipzig, 1879, pp. 118-120) they are descrihed 
as wishing to carry off mortal men into their land Df perpetual 
youth, or to marry mortals ; thus fitain, a fairy princess, married 
Eochaid Airem, and was carried back later on to fairy-land by 
Mider, a prince of the fairies. The connexion between the side 
and the Tuatha D6 Danann of Irish legend is very obscure. 

Id Irish legend there was one native terra for a 
supernatural being which was apparently always 
of maleficent import, namely, siabrae (Leabhar na 
hUidhre , 113 b 41, 114 a 12, 115 a 32). This word is 
undoubtedly the phonetic equivalent of the Welsh 
hioyfar —a term no longer used except in the 
Welsh original of Guinevere, namely, Gwenhwyfar, 
a name which must originally have meant ‘ the 
white phantom.’ This appellation would suggest 
that hvtyyfar had not originally in Welsh the con¬ 
notation of malignity, which siabrae seems to have 
acquired in Irish. 

In medieeval Welsh the name hud in the sense of ‘fairy’ is 
applied in the Black Book of Carmarthen (Poem xxxiii, 1. 17) to 
Gwyn, eon of Nndd (Gwyn=lv. Find ; Nudd= lr. Fuada); and 
hie mistress is said to be Creurddilad, the daughter of Lludd 
(the Welsh original of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Cordelia, 
daughter of King Lear). In the story of Kulhwch and Olwen, 
Qwyn is represented as fighting every first Df May until the 
Day of Judgment with Gwythyr for the hand of Creurddilad. 
In the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym, which reflects the current 
Welsh folk-lore of the 14th cent., Gwyn is regarded as in aome 
aense the leader of the ** fairies,’ since they are called by the 
poet Tylwyth Gwyn (‘the family of Gwyn’) in two passages. 
The Welsh picture of fairy-land given by the poet by no meane 
represents it as a ‘land of eternal youth,’ since among ite 
dwellers are mentioned giorachiod (‘hags’), nor can it be said 
that the picture given of its inhabitants suggests their bene¬ 
ficent character. 

The expresaion F Tyhoyth Teg (‘the fair family’) for the 
fairiea is found in the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym (middle of 
14th cent.), and the term itself would seem to imply that, in 
the main, their disposition was originally viewed as beneficent 
and their appearance pleasing, though the poet describes the 
colour of one Df them as brown ( qwineu ). At the same time 
the allusions to them in Dafydd ah Gwilym well illustrate^ the 
statement made at the beginning of the article, that it is 
difficult to assign a hard and fast type of character to several 
of the beings Df the Celtic Other-world. For example, tha 
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term pegor , used for ' a pygmy,' and for tha fabulous dwellers 
Ln submarine regions (Bl. Book of Carmarthen , Poem v. 1. 4)— 
a tarm found also in Dafydd ab Gwilym (Poem lxv.)—is on a of 
a neutral type ; and so is corr, *a dwarf’—a word which occurs 
aevaral times in tha Mahinogion . In soma cases a corr is 
represented as acting in a brutal and churlish manner (as in 
tha atory of Geraint and Enid), but in the atory of Peredur 
tha narrator appears to view tha dwarf and his wife sym¬ 
pathetically. The name of the mythical trihe called tha 
Coraniaid, ia the story of Lludd and LUvelys , probably means 
'the pygmies,’and thay ars cartainly represented as intellectu¬ 
ally acute hut morally malicious. 

Side hy side with these beings or neutral or variable disposi¬ 
tion, Welsh folk-lore in the Middle Ages, like that of Ireland, 
deals with certain types of beings that can only he regarded as 
‘demons’ in tha ordinary English sense. The term ellyll, for 
example, appears to be nowhere uaed iq Welsh literature in a i 
good sense.1 In the Welsh triads (Oxf. Mab., 1887, pp. 305, ; 
306) there are raferences to ellyllon (pi. of ellyll), called * the 
three forest-demona of tha Isle oT Britain’ and ‘tha three stag- 
demons of the Isle of Britain,’ but the precise significance of 
thesa namea ia not explained. In aome of the instances given, 
the word ellyll is followed by a personal name, as in the phrase 
ellyll Gwidawl( ' the demon of GwidawP). It is possible that, 
originally, the term ellyll, in expressions such as these, may 
have denoted a person's * familiar spirit.’ In Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
ellyllon are represented aa 1 wry-mouthed ’ ( mingeimion ), as 
haunting dingles, and as being foul aad ill-grown. This picture 
of them is implied io the description of the owl as ellylles adar 
(‘tha female demon of birds'). Tha same writer has another 
term for a certain kind of goblin or ghost, namely bwhach —a 
term which clearly implied an object of terror. He calls his 
shadow, for instance, 4 a goblin (&?£>6acA)in the form or a bald 
monk,' while, further, he uses the verb bwbaehu in the sense 
of ‘ to frighten as a ghoat.' A term used for a kind of female 
demon hy Dafydd ab Gwilym aad others is Y Ddera (probably 
meaning originally ‘ tha red oQa,’ dera heing phonetically 
equivalent to lr. derg, ‘red’). For ghosts, too, the term 
gvrylliaid appears to ba used by this poet ( e.g . in Poem clix.), 
but tha more usual medieval term is gwyllon, Thia term 
appears to have been used for ‘the ghosts of tha dead’ (Bl. 
Book of Carmarthen, Poem i. 1. 35). The departed spirits of 
warriors seem to hava been proverhially associated, even ia . 
mediaeval Wales, with tha Caledonian forest (ib. 1. 36; also, 
ib. Poem xvh. 1. 67). In a Welsh mediaeval poet, Llywarch ab 
Llywelyn (Myvyrian Arckaiology 2, Denbigh, 1870, p. 212a), 
there is an allusion to gzoyllon Kelyddon (‘the ghost of Cale¬ 
donia’), as if this wera a proverhial expression, and, when 
Arthur is represented as making an expedition (in the story of 
Kulhwck and Olwen ) to the ‘wild land of hell,* he is described 
as going to the North. 

The abodes of the supernatural beings here 
described are, in the main, located in Annwfn or 
Annwn —a term most probably derived from an 
1 not,’ and dwfn (cognate with Ir. domun ), * the 
world.’ The dominant conception of Annwfn , 
therefore, was as a kind of magical counterpart of 
this world, and the Welsh mind in the Middle 
Ages associated with it the idea of illusion and 
want of substantiality. Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
speaking of a mirror as fragile and perishable, 
says of it that it was constructed by fairies 
( hudolion ), and other references by him of the 
same type point in a similar direction. Hence, 
Annwfn appears to have meant ‘a world which is 
no world.’ Annwfn was usually regarded as heing 
located beneath the earth, hut certain poems of 
the Book of Taliessin (14th cent.) appear to regard 
it as consisting of a cluster of islands, to which 
Arthur journeys in his ship Prydwen. One poem 
in the same MS calls it * Annwfn beneath the world ’ 
(w? eluyd), and in keeping with this is the descrip¬ 
tion of it by Dafydd ah Gwilym as * the deep land 
of Annwfn, to which the Summer is said to have 
gone during the months of Winter. According to 
the story of Pwyll , Prince of Dyfed , Anmvfn was 
divided into kingdoms, whose boundaries were 
sometimes streams, as in the upper world. Inter¬ 
relations and inter-marriage were conceived as 
possible between the beings of the two worlds, and 
the boons of human civilization, at any rate in the 
form of swine, were thought to have come into 
the actual world from Annwfn „ The relations, 
however, between the two worlds were not always 
necessarily amicable, and, just as heroes from the 
actual world might make expeditions into Annwfn , 

1 In tha current Iolk-lore of aome Welsh districts it appears 
that even an ellyll can be conciliated and made to bestow 
prosperity, if the candle is left burning on going to bed (Wirt 
Sikea, British Goblins , p, 15). 


so beings from Annwfn might make raids upun 
this ■world. Sueli a raid appears in mediaeval 
Welsh to have been ealled gormes (lit. ‘ an over¬ 
flow,’ then ‘ oppression ’). Certain raids of this kind 
are suggested in various parts of the Mahinogion ; 
for example, in the carrying away of the infant 
l’ryderi, in the raid upon Teyrnon’a foals, in the 
narrative of Manawyddan and the mice, and in 
the story of Lludd and LUvelys , as well as in 
the stealing of Mahon, son of Modron, from his 
mother. In these raids certain fabulous packs of 
hounds took part, which are sometimes ealled 
Own Annwfn (‘the dogs of Annvrfn’), and, l;y 
Dafydd ah Gwilym, Cum gormrs (Poem xliv.). 
There appear to he no beings of the vampire type 
among the supernatural beings of Irish and Welsh 
mediaeval legend, hut in Breton stories the wer¬ 
wolf (bisclavaret) seems to have played a part even 
in mediceval times. 

3 . Demons and spirits in Celtic lands to-day.— 
In the remoter parts of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and Brittany there is still a considerable survival 
of the older psychological attitude, especially in 
the sphere of the emotions, towards the super¬ 
natural beings of which Celtic folk-lore treats. 
The teaching of Christianity, whether hy Konian 
Catholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians, or other re¬ 
ligious denominations, for example, as to the lot 
of the dead, runs entirely counter to the belief in 
ghosts that are free to wander at random among 
the living; nevertheless, the fear of ghosts is a 
very real terror to many people, after nightfall, in 
Celtic as in other countries. So far as the period 
of daylight is concerned, the older frame of mind 
may, with the exception, perhaps, of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the least progressive Celtic regions, be 
said to have been completely modified through 
education and experience. With the advent uf 
darkness, however, this older frame of mind tends 
to assert itself in consciousness—not, perhaps, so 
as to produce beliefs which their holder would 
regard as justifiable, hut to a sufficient extent to 
perturb the emotions, especially in the presence of 
some uncanny or weird-looking object. In Ireland 
and the more secluded parts of the Highlands 
and Islands, there has been, on the whole, less of 
a breach of continuity with mediaeval times than 
in Wales ; and the same may he said of Brittany. 
Hence the beliefs of the Middle Ages form sub¬ 
stantially the ground-work of the present-day 
•attitude towards demons and spirits as it prevails 
in those regions. The Isle uf Man, too, may be 
regarded as belonging, in the main, to the same 
psychological zone as Ireland. In the latter it is 
the ‘ Fairies ’ still, as in the Middle Ages, that are 
the chief supernatural beings of the type here 
considered ; hut, side hy side with them, there 
subsists, in Ireland as elsewhere, the belief in the 
re-appearance of the ghosts of the departed, and 
also in the appearance of fabulous creatures, such 
as the Plica, the Leprachaun, the Water-bull, the 
Water-horse, and the like (see T. Crofton Croker, 
Fairy Legends). As to Gaelic Scotland, there is 
abundant material for the student of the modern 
Celtic mind in Campbell’s Tales of tlce W. Highlands. 

These tales describe such beings as the glashan (the Manx 
glashtyn ), which was a hirsute sprite that rebelled against 
clothing, and, in this respect, resembled the gntagack, a 
similar sprite from Skipoess. One of the tales (no. 100) describes 
an underground world of giants, and an earlier tale (no. 98) 
similarly points to a helief in gigantic beings. Another tale 
(no. 38) speaks of a monstrous heing called Eitidh MacCallain , 
‘ who had one hand growing out of his chest, one leg out of bis 
haunch, and one eye out of the front of his face.’ Other 
tales describe fairies, sleeping giants, flying ladies, mermaids, 
brownies, and the like, while not a few of the stories speak of 
such beings as the Water-horse or Water-kelpie (sometimes 
j transformed into a mao), the Water-hull, the Water-bird called 
the Boobrie (said to inhabit the fresh-water and sea locha of 
Argyllshire), dragons (thought to haunt Highland locha), aod 
I the Water-spirit called the Vovgha. The Water-bull is generally 
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represented as the fos of the Water-horse and the friend of 
man. There are also stories of demons appearing as gnats and 
dogs. It will readily be seen how this mass of Gaelic folk-lore 
has been coloured hy the geographical conditions of the Western 
Highlands, and what is here true of the folk-lore of the High¬ 
lands is true of the folk-lore of all Celtic countries. In the lsla 
of Man the same essential beliefs are found as in the Western 
Highlands. The island had her fairies and her giants, her 
mermen, her brownies, her Water-bulls, and her Water-kelpies 
or Water-colts. The Water-bull ( tarroo ushtey) haunts pools 
and swamps, and is the parent of strangely formed heasts and 
monsters. The Water-kelpie has the form of a grey colt, and 
wanders over the banks of the streams at night. The Manx 
name for a giant is /oarer (from the same root as the lr. 
fomhor). For a brownie the Manx name is fenodyree, and this 
being appears to resemhle the Welsh ellyll in being a hairy and 
clumsy creature. There are also in Manx folk-lore beings called 
glaistig and glaisrig respectively,|the former beingashe-gohlin, 
which takes the form of a goat, while the latter is described as 
a female fairy or a goblin, half-human, half-beast. The nearest 
approach to a vampirs in Celtic folk-lore is ths Water-colt, 
which is thoroughly vicious, and sucks the hlood of maidens. 
Possibly to the Water-colt should be added certain Welsh fairies 
said to eat infants (Rhys, Celtic Folklore , ii. 073). 

In Wales, the firm stand made against all forms 
of superstition by the strong Protestantism of 
the country, especially since Nonconformity has 
penetrated into every corner of the Principality, 
has, to a very great extent, shattered to pieces the 
mental attitude towards the Other-world which 
we find so clearly represented in the Mabinogion 
and in Dafydd ah Gwilym ; but in remote districts, 
such as the Lleyn district, of Carnarvonshire and 
the Welsh parts of Pembrokeshire, as well as in 
the more secluded portions of other counties, the 
old spirit still prevails among the unlettered, and 
not a few people retain a kind of working belief 
in the beings that may he roughly classified as 
demons and spirits. The spirits of the dead (called 
bviganud and ysbrydion) are still feared in such 
districts, 1 and tales concerning them abound. 
Every uncanny-looking portion of a lane has its 
ghost, and from caves they are rarely absent. 
Fairies are still known in most regions of Wales as 
Y tylwyth teg, but the term Annum, has gone out 
of use, except in the expression Cwn A wnovn, ‘the 
dogs of Annwn.’ In Pembrokeshire, fairies were 
even in the 19th cent, supposed to attend the 
markets at Milford Haven and Laugharne. For 
ghosts che term used in some districts is bwgan, 
while in others the terms in use are bwei and 
bwbach. It is not improbable that one old term 
was buga, wiiieh is found in the Welsh name of 
the town of Usk in Monmouthshire— Brynbuga; 
while, in Glamorganshire, the name seems to take 
the form bica, found in the farm name Ty Fica 
(‘the house of Biea’). The Welsh word coblyn, 
used especially of the sprites that are thought to 
haunt mines, is merely a modification of the 
English ‘ gohlin ’; while pwca is simply the English 
Puck, —a name found as that of the glen of Cw-m, 
Pwca, a part of the vale of the Clydach in Brecon¬ 
shire. Ellyllon are still thought to haunt groves 
and valleys, and bwyd ellyllon (‘demons’ food’) is 
the Welsh name for the poisonous toad-stool, just 
as menyg ellyllon (‘demons’ gloves’) is a name for 
the foxglove. The term ellylldan (‘demons’ fire’) 
is also used for the will-o’-the-wisp.’ In the 
Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire a certain fiery 
apparition is said to take the form of ‘ a wheel 
within a wheel of lire.’ The relation of fairies, 
sprites, and goblins with human beings are 
described in various folk-lore tales, for which the 
reader may eonsnlt the works of Sir .Tohn Rh^s 
and Wirt Sikes (see Literature at end of art.). 

Among the names used for certain of the supernatural beings 
here under consideration are Bendith y Mamau, * the mothers’ 
blessing’; Gioragedd Anmvn, ‘elfin dame9*; Plant Annvm, 

‘ elfin children ’; Plant Rhys Ddw/n , ‘ the children of deep 
Rhys*; Gwrach y Rhibyn , a kind of Welsh banshee ; Cyhyraeth, 
a kind of dreadful and doleful moan in the night, proceeding 
from an invisible source ; Tolaeth., the imitation of some earthly 

1 There is no trace in the Welsh literature or folk-lors of any 
belief that the dead bodies themselves rise from their graves 
and haunt the living. 


sound, such as sawing,singing, nr the tramping of feet; Cum 
y Wybr (also known as Cion Anmori), dogs that haunt the air; 
Aderyn y Corph, a bird which appears as a foreteller of death ; 
Toelu, a phantom funeral; Y Fad Felen, the yellow plague; 
and Mailt y nos, a night-fiend. 1 Among the forms which ths 
Welsh imagination has assigned to spectres have been a fiery 
ball, a black calf, an ass, a dog, a round ball, a roaring flame, a 
bull, a goose, a mastiff, a gosling. One type of female demon 
is descrihed as being * a hideous creature with dishevelled hair, 
long hlack teeth, long, lank, withered arms, leathern wings, and 
a cadaverous appearancs.’ The appearance of this being was 
always regarded as an omen of death. In Welsh folk-lore, as in 
that of the Gaelic world, there are stories of water-monsters, 
more especially of the a/anc, which is usually regarded in Wales 
as a kind of crocodile, but which was originally, in the opinion 
of Sir John Rhys, a kind of monster in human form, as is 
suggested by the Irish cognate abhac. 

In Wales, as elsewhere whore a belief in demons 
and spirits is found, certain effective barriers 
could, it was thought, be placed to their male¬ 
volence and capacity for mischief. One cheek to 
them was piety, others were the possession of a 
black-handled knife (iron being a source of great 
terror to fairies), the turning of one’s coat inside 
out, the pronunciation of the Divine name, the 
crowing of a cock, change in one’s place of resi 
dence, and—last but not least—a hairier of furze, 
through which, on account of its prickly nature, it 
was thought that fairies and similar beings could 
not penetrate. In Brittany suiistantially the same 
conceptions of demons ana spirits prevailed as in 
Wales; but, while Welshr.’en have to-a great 
extent abandoned the attitude of intellectual 
assent to the legends in question, the more con¬ 
servative Bretou, with his closer attachment to 
mediaeval conditions, is still often haunted by 
them, and probably will he for a long time to 
come. In Wales, it is not impossible that, before 
very long, these ancient relies of primitive belief 
will be things of the past; but in the remoter 
parts of Ireland and Scotland they will probably 
linger on for many generations. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Chinese).—The 
two words kuei she.n (variously translated ‘demons 
and spirits,’ or ‘ demons and gods ’—the variation 
indicating a vexed question in the tr. of Chinese 
religious terms) together make up a binomial 
phrase such as does duty in Chinese for a general 
term, and may be taken as denoting all the in¬ 
habitants of the spiritual world, the various objects 
of religious worship and superstitious fear. 

The spiritual world lies very near to the average 
Chinaman. Signs of ,his belief in its influence on 
his daily life are frequent; and it gives one at times 
a shock of surprise to find, as may happen in a 
casual conversation, that one’s interlocutor—a well- 
read scholar or shrewd merchant—holds firmly hy 
conceptions of it which are to oneself grotesque. 
Its nomenclature is fairly extensive, but not pre¬ 
cise. Nor is it easy to describe the spiritual world 
in any very orderly or consistent fashion. Allow¬ 
ance must he made not only for differences in local 
superstitions, but also for the intermingling of 
diverse strains of thought in the more generally 

1 In Carnarvonshire one particularly malevolent type of 
demon is called Y Bodach Glas, 1 the blue goblin.' 
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diffused religious conceptions. While it is possible 
that Chinese religion started from a pure mono¬ 
theism, we have no record of any such time. In 
the most ancient hooks the worship of Sliang-ti 
is accompanied by the worship of natural objects, 
of the spirits of ancestors, and of the worthies of 
former times. All these elements have been con¬ 
tinued and developed. 

In the popular religion of to-day, the worship of 
spirits immanent in, or in some vaguely conceived 
way connected with, natural objects, takes a much 
larger place than can possibly be taken by the wor¬ 
ship of Shang-ti, confined as this is to the Emperor. 
The number of such spirits is, strictly speaking, 
indefinite. In virtue of the spiritual efficacy con¬ 
nected with it, anything—rock, tree, living creature 
—may become an object of worship. No extra¬ 
ordinary feature in the object is necessary to call 
forth this religions observance—a whole town has 
been known to go after a common viper found in a 
bundle of firewood. Among the commonest signs 
of the iccognition of such spiritual powers bound 
up with natural objects are the votive tablets fre¬ 
quently 6een suspended from the branches of trees, 
and the small pillars which are erected alongside 
graves and inscribed to the spirit of the soil, in 
acknowledgment of his property in the site of the 
grave. Some such acknowledgment is due to the 
local genius, on any interference with what is 
supposed to be under his control. It is a moot 
question whether the spirit of the soil is one only, 
identified with Ilou-t’u, one of the ministers of 
Huang Ti (2698 D.C.), or whether there are not, 
rather, at least in the popular mind, many local 
genii. 

Alongside of such spirits, and at the lower end of 
the scale of spirits hardly to be distinguished from 
them, are the supernatural beings called hsien, yao, 
kuei, ching (‘fairies,’ ‘elves,’ ‘goblins,’ ‘sprites’), 
of various kinds, harmless, or, more usually, 
mischievous and malevolent. Every locality has 
its own traditions with regard to such beings. In 
Swatow the morning watch is not sounded because 
of a ‘kelpie’ ( yao-ching) in the harbour, which on 
hearing tlie watch-drum was wont to carry off any 
early-stirring inhabitant. Of living creatures it is 
said that in the south of China the serpent, and 
in the north the fox, are those round which belief 
in supernatural powers has mostly gathered. In 
general it is said that birds and animals when they 
grow old become sprites (ching). The fox, for 
instance, increases in supernatural qualities with 
increase of years, and possesses different powers 
at fifty years of age or a hundred or a thousand. 
Even of trees it is said that by long absorption of 
the subtle essences of heaven and earth they become 
possessed of supernatural qualities. 

Besides these supernatural beings, and wholly 
impersonal, are the maleficent influences called ska. 
They move, like physical forces, in straight linos, 
and can he warded off in various ways, as by 
earthenware figures of lions set ou the roof of a 
house or in other positions of vantage, or by a stone 
or tile placed at a road-end and inscribed with the 
‘Eight Diagrams’ (see Cosmogont, etc. [Chin.]), or 
with words intimating that, as a stone from the 
Thai mountain, it will resist the evil influences. 

According to Chinese etymology, the word kuei, 
‘ demons,’ is connected with a word of similar sound 
meaning ‘ to return,’ and a kuei is accordingly de¬ 
fined as the spirit of a man which has returned from 
this visible world to the world invisible. 1 Alive a 
man, dead a kuei ’ is a proverbial saying. In such 
use of the word kuei we must remember that nothing 
derogatory is implied, and that ‘ departed spirit ’ 
rather than 1 demon ’ is the proper translation. 
There seems to be no possibility of making consistent 
with themselves the various popular Chinese views 
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of the spiritual nature of man and Iris state after 
death : to determine, c.g., the relation of the kuei to 
the three souls which each man possesses, accord¬ 
ing to Taoist teaching, or, according to another 
theory, to the twofold boul which dissolves at death 
into its component parts. In any case, existence in 
some fashion after death is assumed. Whether 
such existence is necessarily or in all cases immortal, 
it is not easy to determine. Taoism may teach an 
eternity of punishment; but, on the other hand, there 
is a word chi, which means the death of a kuei. 

Kuei(manes)&xeto be honoured in the appropriate 
way ; and, as otherwise evil may be expected from 
them, fear has a large place in present-day ancestral 
worship. Each family worships the manes of its 
own ancestors. Manes otherwise unprovided for 
are placated by public rites, particularly by ‘the 
feast of desolate ghosts,’ the ‘ kuei feast,’ on the 
loth of the 7th moon. All kuei are moie or less 
objects of dread; but in particular the kuei of a 
wronged person may be expected to seek revenge 
(‘the wronged ghost impedes the murderer’s steps’), 
and the kuei of evil men are evil kuei. According 
to one popular representation, the other world is 
for the Chinaman at least a Tepliea of the Chinese 
Empire with similar social gradations, however, 
allotted otherwise than in this upper world ; and 
mourning relatives may be comforted by a sooth¬ 
sayer’s assurance that the meritorious deceased 
has been appointed by Yu Ti a mandarin of such 
and such a grade in the shadowy double of this or 
that Chinese city. Moreover, however difficult to 
work in consistently with other views, the doctrine 
of transmigration holds a large place in a China¬ 
man’s theory of the relation between the unseen 
world and this. 

While a kuei is, strictly speaking, a departed 
spirit, it is hardly to be supposed that all the in¬ 
numerable kuei imagined to be active in this world 
oi as retributive executioners in the infernal 
regions are of this origin. Perhaps what we might 
distinguish as ghosts and demons are alike called 
kuei. The Chinese generally are obsessed by the 
fear of kuei. These are supposed to abound every¬ 
where, and to be specially active at night. Any un¬ 
toward happening or uncanny sound—particularly 
any sound that is thin and shrill—is ascribed to 
them. Many houses are reported to be haunted 
by kuei because of misfortunes befalling their 
inmates. There are appropriate ceremonies for 
the placating of offended kuei, who in such cases 
are addressed euphemistically (e.g. Sheng jSn , 
‘ Sagely person ’); and they can also be controlled 
by charms of Taoist origin. 

The spiritual world is peopled from the human 
race not only by ‘ departed spirits ’ but by inhabit¬ 
ants of another grade called hsien. This name is 
applied not only to the fairy-like beings mentioned 
above, but also to those of mankind who ‘ by a pro¬ 
cess of physical or mental refinement’ have raised 
themselves to the rank of immortals. 

Finally, as in ancient times sages and worthies 
were worshipped as tutelary spirits (e.g. Ilou-t’u), 
so has it been in later times. ‘The gods (shen) of 
to-day are the men of ancient times ’ is a common 
proverb. Thus the Chinese pantheon has been 
tilled with canonized worthies (such as Kuan Yii 
[A.n. 219], canonized as Kuan Ti, god of war; and 
the magician Chang, canonized as Yu Ti, who is 
practically the chief god of the Taoist religion); 
and not only with such, but also with an ever- 
increasing number of gods of all kinds and grades. 
‘ The pope does not canonize on so large a scale as 
the Emperorof China ’ (Lcgge, lid. of China, p. 184). 
These are the idols of China whose temples and 
images are everywhere to be seen. 

W hile the multiplication of deities and the per¬ 
vasive dread of demons are mainly connected with 
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the Taoist strain in Chinese religion, the influence 
of Buddhism has been potent in its development. 

' The religion of Taoism was begotten by Buddhism 
out of the oh' Chinese superstitions ’ (Legge, op. cit. 
p. 201). Directly Buddhist elements are also of 
course present. Shen, kuei, hsien, fo (‘gods,’ 
‘demons,’ ‘genii,’ ‘Buddhas’) are the four orders 
of beings superior to man; and, to instance from 
both the upper and the nether regions, Kuan Yin. 
the Goddess of Mercy, and Yen Wang, the King of 
Hades, are both of Buddhist extraction. 

One extraordinary feature of the Chinese view 
of the spiritual world is the power believed to be 
exercised over its inhabitants by the Taoist priest¬ 
hood, and specially hy the Taoist pope, the spiritual 
successor (by the soul’s transmigration) of Chang 
Tao-ling (A.D. 34). Demons and spirits unsub¬ 
missive to ordinary Taoist spells are subject to 
him ; and from him protection against them may 
be purchased. In a case reported to the present 
writer, a merchant in Chao-Ghow-foo, whose house 
was haunted by a spectre, went several days’journey 
go see the pope, and for $200 purchased relief from 
the spectre’s presence ; for $300 he might have had 
it recalled altogether from the world of men. 

Mention should be made of demon possession, 
where the subject is possessed by a demon causing 
disease or madness, and of spirit-mediums inspired 
by an idol-spirit and who utter oracles in his name. 

As an illustration of the incoherence of thu whole 
spiritual system of the Chinese, it may he noted 
that, while the Emperor is the source of canoniza¬ 
tion, the exposition of the seventh maxim of the 
Sacred Edict not only brands Buddhism and Taoism 
as heretical, but pours scorn on their pretensions 
and superstitions, and casts doubt on the existence 
of Yu Ti himself. 

Literatdre.—J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese , New 
York, 1S65 ; S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 
1876, ch. xviii.; J. Legge, The Religions of China , Loadoo, 
1880; H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 
Loadom 1880: F. W. Bailer, The Sacred Edict, Shanghai, 
1892; J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes , 
Chicago, 1S97. P. J. M ACL AG AN. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Christian).—I. 
In the Early Church to Council of Ch aloe- 
DON (A.D. 451).—It is stated hy Origen (de Frincip., 

rocem.) that the Primitive Church did not lay 

own any definite doctrine with regard to the 
nature of the angels. The Church, however, he 
tells us, asserts their existence and defines the 
nature of their service as ministers of God for the 
pnrpose of promoting the salvation of men (ib.). 
Other early writers are not equally reticent. Some 
information concerning good and evil spirits may 
he gained even from the earliest Christian writers. 

I. Apostolic Fathers.— (a) Clement of Rome, 
exhorting those to whom he writes to zeal and 
well-doing, points his readers to the example of the 
whole host of God's angels who stand hy, minis¬ 
tering to His will (Ep. i. ad Cor. xxxiv. 5).— (b) In 
Ignatius we find the statement that the heavenly 
beings (iirovpdvia), including the 5&%a tS>v &yyt\uv, 
will receive judgment if they believe not in Christ 
(Smyrn. 6). There is a further reference in Trail. 
5, where Ignatius claims to ho able to understand 
the heavenly things, and the dispositions of the 
angels. 1 —(c) In the Letter of the Smyrnmans on 
the Martyrdom, of Polycarp, it is stated that 
the martyrs ‘ gazed with the eyes of their heart on 
the good things reserved for those that endure, 
but already shown to thorn by the Lord ; for they 
were no lunger ludn, but already angels’ (Mart. 
Polya, ii.). It is also said in the same chapter 

1 it should be noted that in the longer recension the latter 
passage is amplified io a maooer consistent with the more de¬ 
veloped doctrine ot pseudo-Ignatius (ct. Ap. Const, viii. 12), 
while the former passage is omitted as possibly incooaistent 
with his doctrine. 


that they were condemned to their torture that 
the devil might, if possible, bring them to a denial, 
for he had tried many wiles against thorn (cf. also 
the Prayer of Polycarp, ib. xiv.).— (d) Passing to 
Hermas, we find that, in answer to his inquiry as 
to thu nature of the six young men who arc build¬ 
ing, he is informed that they are the holy angels 
of God who were created first, and to whom the 
Lord delivered all His creation, to increase and to 
build it and to he masters of all creation ( Vis. iii. 4). 
The doctrine of guardian angels is also taught by 
Hermas. Each man has two angels, one of right¬ 
eousness and one of wickedness. He deals with 
this question at some length, and states that good 
works are inspired hy the angel of righteousness, 
evil works by the angel of wickedness (Mand. 
vi. 2).— (e) In a quotation from Papias, preserved 
by Andreas Caisariensis (c. A.D. 520), we find an 
obscure reference to the work of the angels . 

‘To some of them (S^AaS^ tSiv ttoAcu. Qeitav ayye’A tav) He gave 
also to rule over ths ordering of the earth, aod He charged 
them (Trapijyyvijo-ei') to rule well.’ Tha words in the first 
hrackets are, io Routh's opinion, tha iosertioQ of Andreas (cf. 
Reliq. Sacr., 1814-18, i. 14, and the notes, where a further passage 
is quoted from Cramer). 

2 . The Apologists.—We find a number of pass¬ 
ages in the writings of Justin, Tatian, Atliena- 
goras, and lremeus bearing on the subject. 

(а) Justin. —The most important of these is the 
well-known passage in 1 Apol. § 6 , where, in refut¬ 
ing the charge of atheism, Justin says : 

1 But both Him (se. tha Father) and the Son who came forth 
from Him and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good angels, who follow and ara made like unto Him, and the 
prophetic Spirit we worship and adore.' 

The insertion of the angels among the Persons 
of the Trinity is unique, and is possibly to be ex¬ 
plained hy the fact that we frequently find ‘angel’ 
as a title of the Son (Tixeront, Hist, des dogmes, i. 
243). With this passage should be compared the 
Dial. c. Tryph. § 128, in which the existence of 
angels is asserted and their relation to the Logos 
discussed. In 2 Apol. § 5, Justin defines the func¬ 
tions of the angels, stating that ‘ God committed 
the care of men and all things under heaven to 
angels whom He set over these ’ (tra^ev). He then 
accounts for the existence of evil in the world as 
the result of the transgression of angels, who had 
‘ transgressed the Divine appointment (t&£iv), and 
by sinful intercourse with women produced ofi- 
spring who are demons.’ These demons ‘ subdued 
the human race to themselves ’ and ‘sowed among 
men all manner of wickedness.’ He proceeds to 
identify the demons who were the offspring of the 
fallen angels with the heathen gods. Justin is the 
earliest authority for the cnltus of angels (cf. the first 
passage quoted ahove, tre^oyeda Kai TrpoGKVvovyev). 
To the passages already quoted may be added Dial, 
c. Tryph. § 88 , in which the free will of the angels 
is asserted, and § 57, where it is said that, of the 
three men who appeared to Abraham, one was the 
Logos and the other two angels. 

( б ) Tatian denies the material nature of demons, 
asserting that their constitution (<n)/i 7 r?;fts) is 
spiritual, as that of fire or air. He also states 
that their nature is incapahle of repentance (Orat. 
15, cf. 12, 20). The ministry of angels in the 
government of the universe is also alluded to by 
the writer of the Ep. to Dioqnetns, vii. 

(c) Athenagoras defines the office of the angels 
as being that of exercising the providence of God 
over things ordered and created hy Him. God has 
the general providence of the whole ; particular 
parts are assigned to angels (Apol. 24). In tlu 
same chaptei he writes at some length of the fall 
of certain of the angels, and identifies the giants 
mentioned by the Greek poets with their illicit off¬ 
spring. He sjleaks of one angei in particular 
(Satan) who is hostile to God, and discusses the 
difficulty of this belief. He states that Satan is 
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a created being like other angels, and is opposed to 
the good that is in God. In another passage he 
asserts that it is the demons who incite men to 
worship images, being eager for the blood of 
sacrifice, these images having no particular relation 
to the persons they represent (to. 2 ti ; see further 
reference to the work of the angels at the end of 
eh. 10 ). 

(ci) The writings of Irenmus contain a large 
number of passages dealing with the angelology of 
the Gnostics, which he refutes. He is himself of 
opinion that the angels are incorporeal beings 
( ndv. liter, iii. 22 ), and, in opposition to the 
Gnostics, states that the Christian does (facit) 
nothing by their invocation (ii. 49. 3). He allu de s 
to the fall of the angels, and refers to the domina¬ 
tion of Satan and the deliverance of man from his 
power (iii. 8 . 2 ; cf. also v. 21, § 3, and 24, §§ 3, 4). 

3 . Greek Fathers.—The doctrine of good and 
evil spirits was greatly developed by the Alex¬ 
andrian writers Clement and Origin. In the writ¬ 
ings of the latter, especially his commentaries on 
Scripture, numerous references are to be found to 
the functions of angols and demons. The notion 
of the guardian angel, already noted in Hermas, is 
here especially developed. He assigns to each 
nation its guardian spiiit, basing this view upon 
his exegesis of Dt 32 81 -, where he follows the text 
of the LXX (ZaTyaev Apia iOvdv icara dpiBfibv dyytXwv 
PeoS). But God reserved Israel to Himself for His 
own inheritance, appointing the angels as guardians 
of the nations. The power of these angels was 
broken by Christ at His coming, and hence they 
were moved to anger, and in turn stirred up per¬ 
secution against the preachers of the gospel (Orig. 
in Joh. xiii. 49). Origen understands literally the 
‘ angels of the churches ’ of the Apocalypse; he 
boldly ( audadcr) refers to the angels of churches 
as their invisible bishops (‘ per singulas ecclesias 
bini sunt episcopi, alins visibilis, alius invisibilis ; 
ille visui camis, hie sensui patens’ [hom. xiii. in 
Luc., ed Lommatzsch, v. 131]). Each individual 
has also his guardian angel, to whom is entrusted 
the soul of the believer when received into the 
Church by baptism. By him it is protected from 
the power of the devil; "but, if it falls, it loses the 
protection of its guardian and comes under the 
power of an evil angel. The angels present the 
prayers of the faithful to God, rejoice at their pro¬ 
gress, correct their failings, and intercede for thorn 
before the throne of God. He states, however, 
that they should not be worshipped or invoked 
(c. Cels. v. 5). Clement appears to have some 
doubt as to whether individuals possess guardian 
angels in tho same sense as nations and cities 
possess them {Strom, vi. 17). But in other passages 
I 10 lavs stress on their work of intercession for men 
(cf. Strom, v. 14, vii. 12, and iv. 18, vii. 13). 
Under the influence of Neo-Platonic ideas, the 
Alexandrian Fathers assert that there is a double 
activity—a higher dealing with spiritual things, a 
lower with the material order; and that in both of 
these the angels of God are employed. Origen 
clearly expresses the view that the world has need 
of angels, who are placed over animals, plants, and 
elements (hom. xiv. 2 in Num.). 

The following passages in Origen may also be consulted : de 
Princip. i. 6, 8, ii. 8, c. Cels. iv. 29, v. 4, 5, 48, 58, viii. 31, 32, 34, 
de Oral. 6, 28, 31, in Levit. hom. ix. 8, in 1Sum. hom. xi. 4, 
xx. 3, in Ezeh. hom. xiii. 1, in Ps. xxxvii. hom. L 1, in Luc. 
hom. xii. xxiii. 

4 . Later Greek writers.—There are a number of 
references in the Cappadocian Fathers to the 
nature and functions of angels. Concerning their 
nature there appears to have been some difference 
of opinion. (a) Basil held that their substance 
{ovaLa) was ethereal spirit or immaterial fire {de 
Sj-lr. Sand. § 38).— (b) Gregory Nazianzen is 
doubtful {(Jrat. xxxiv. lli).—(c) Gregory of Nyssa 


declares them to ha entirely spiritual (m Drat. Vein. 
hom. iv.).— {d) Many references are contained in 
the writings of Chrysostom, He asserts that their 
nature is superior to ours, lmt cannot be accurately 
comprehended by us (de incomprehcnsibUi Vei Na- 
tura, v. 3). They are possessed of an incorporeal 
nature (daduaTos tjtims), ami he rejects on this 
account the earlier interpretation of Gn ti- (in Gen. 
hom. xxii. 2). According to Basil, the sanctity of 
tho angols is due to the activity of the Holy Spirit 
(op. cit. § 38). They are less liable to sin than we 
are ( SwkIvuitoi ), but not incapable of it (AkIvtitoi). 
This is proved hy the fall of Lucifer, whose sin was 
envy' and pride. These Fathers assign guardian 
.angels to individuals, churches, and nations. 
Basil is, however, of opinion that the guardian 
angel is driven away by sin ‘ as smoke drives away 
bees and a bad odour doves’ (hom. in Ps. xxxiii. 5). 
Gregory of Nyssa is the only’ Greek Father who 
follows Hermas in the view that every man has 
both a good and a bad angel as his constant com¬ 
panion (dc Vita Moysis). Angels are described as 
overseers (Itpopot) of churches. Gregory Naziauzen 
addresses a special farewell to these Sipopoi on his 
departure ( Ordt . 32, sub fn, ; cf. Basil, Ep. ii. 238). 
They are the guides (iraiSayayo!) of the just, and 
lead them to eternal blessedness (Bas. de Spir. 
Sand. xiii. ; Chrys. in Ep. ad Coloss. hom. i. 3, 4). 
It would appear that Cyril of Jerusalem was of 
opinion that certain of the fallen angels had 
obtained their pardon (Cat. ii. 10 ; cf. also Basil, in 
Ps. xxxii. 4 ; Gregor. Nyss. contra Eunom. hom. 
x. ; Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxiv. 81 ; Joh. Chrys. in 
ascens. Dom. 1, de laud. S. Paul. Ap. hom. ii. 
sermo 43, in Gen. hom. iv.). 

3 . Latin Fathers.— (a) Vi T e lind in Tertulliav a 
number of references to spirits, good and evil. 
Like Origen, he connects the ministry T of angols 
with the sacrament of baptism. According to this 
writer, the baptismal water receives its healing 
properties from an angel (de Bapt. 4). Further¬ 
more, the actual purification effected in baptism 
is due to a spirit who is described as ‘angelus 
baptismi arbiter,’ who prepares the way for the 
Holy Spirit (■ non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum 
consequamur, sed in aqua emunuati sub angelo, 
Ipiritui saocto praeparamur’ (ib. 5, 6 ). Marriage 
which has received the blessing of the Church is 
announced hy the angels and ratified by the Father 
(ad Uxor. ii. 9). The angels, looking down from 
lieaven, record the sins of Christians ; for example, 
when they are present in the theatre, where the 
devil is working against the Church (de Spedac. 27). 
A more detailed account of the work of the angels 
and demons will he found in Apol. 22, where they 
are stated to he spiritual substances. Tertullian 
alludes to the fall of the angols, corrupted of their 
own free will, from whom sprang the race of the 
demons. Of the former, Satan is the chief. They' 
are the source of diseases and all disasters. They 
delude men into idolatry in order to obtain for 
themselves their proper food of fumes and blood. 
Both angels and demons are ubiquitous ; both are 
also winged. These spiritual agencies are invisible 
and not to he perceived by the senses. On the 
question of the bodily forms of the angels, see de 
came Christi, 0.— (b) The concern of the angels io 
human affairs is referred to by Firmilian in a letter 
to Cyprian (Ep. Ixxv. inter Cyprian. 1 ; cf. Euseb. 
HE v 28).—(c) The doctrine of Ladantius is 
peculiar. Before the creation of the world, God 
produced a spirit like to Himself (the Logos); then 
He made another being in whom the disposition of 
the Divine oiigin did not remain. This heing, of 
his own will, was infected with evil, and acquired 
for himself another name. * He is called by the 
Greeks 5id/ioXos, but we call him criminator, be¬ 
cause he reports to God the faults to which he 
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entices us’ (<:f. the Jewish appellation, Satan, 
rippn, * the accuser ’; Lactant. Divin. lnstitut. ii. 9). 

At this point some MSS ol Laotantiua insert a passage which 
is regarded by the best authorities as spurious, and in which 
the origin of the devil and the ministry' of angels are treated m a 
Manichaian ia.jhion. Here it is stated that , before the creation 
of the world, God made two spirits, themselves the sources of 
creation—the one, as it were, the right hand of God, the other, 
as it were, His left hand, and eternally opposed to each other. 
These two spirits are the Lugos and Satan. The fall nf the 
angels and the origin of the demons, who are divided into two 
classes, are described in ii. 15, anti in the same passage the 
latter are identified with pagan deities (cf. also Epitome, 28 ; 
Instit. iv. 8; aod, on the devil, iii. 29, vii. 24-26). 

(d) Later Latin Fathers, such as Ambrose and 
Jerome, were of opinion that the angels were 
created before the material world (cf. Ambrose, 
de Incarnat. Dom. Sacr. 16; Jerome, in Ep. ad 
Tit. I 2 ). Some difference of opinion exists among 
them about the interpretation of Gn 6 2 , Jerome 
appearing to regard the spirits as possessed of 
bodies (cf. in Ezech. 28 16 ); Ambrose, on the other 
hand, agrees with Hilary in the statement that 
they are * spirituales et incorporales ’ (cf. Ambros. 
in Luc. vii. 120 ; Hilar, in Ps. cxxxvii.). The sin of 
Satan, according to Jerome and Ambrose, was pride 
(cf. Ambros. dc Virgin, i. 53, in Ps. 118, serni. 4. 8, 
7. 8, 1G. 15). The views of the Latin Fathers with 
regard to guardian angels are similar to those which 
we have already encountered in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. Numerous references to this subject 
will he found in their commentaries and homilies, 
where it is stated of nations, churches, and com¬ 
munities that each possesses its guardian angel. 

See esp. Jerome in hia com. on Ec. 6 5 , where he says that_‘ tha 
things which are said pass not into tha wind, hut are straight¬ 
way carried to the Lord, a praesenti angelo qui unicuique 
adhaeret comes/ Other references will he found in Jerome, 
in Dan. 7 s , Mic. 6 1 - 2 , the last-named passage heing of special 
interest. See also Amhroa. in Ps. 118, serm. 3. 6, and Hilary, 
in Ps. lxv. 13, exxxii. 6, cxxxiv. 17. 

Jerome is among the earliest of Latin writers to 
call attention to ihe diversity in the orders of 
spirits, comparing the angelic hierarchy with the 
organization of the officials of the Empire (cf. esp. 
adv. lovin. ii. 28, adv. lluj. i. 23). Ambrose has a 
passage which hears upon the cultna of the angels, 
whom he appears to place on a level with the 
martyrs, and whose invocation he warmly recom¬ 
mends [de Viduis, ix. §55).—(e) Already in Eusebius 
a distinction is found between the worship (aipai>res) 
due to God alone and the honour (Ttixuyres) paid to 
the angels ( Prcep. Ev. vii. 15; cf. also Bern. Ev. 
iii. 3, Prcep. Ev. xiii. 13).—(/) Finally, for this 
period the writings of Augustine may be consulted, 
especially the de Civ. Dei, in which the angels play 
no small part. T1 ley form the heavenly City of God, 
and this part of the Holy City assists that other part 
here below: ‘ banc [sc. Civitatem Dei] angeli sancti 
annuntiaverunt qui nos ad eius societatem invita- 
verunt civesque suos in ilia esse voluerunt ’ (x. 25). 
The angels minister alike to Christ, the Divine 
Head of the mystical Body, who is in heaven, and 
to the members of the Body who are on earth. 
Thus it is in the Church that the angels ascend 
anil descend according to the. words of Scripture. 

‘This is what happens in the Church : the angels of God 
ascend and descend upon the Son of Man, hecause the Son of 
Man to whom they ascend in heart is above, namely the Head, 
and below is the Son of Man, namely the Body. His memhers 
are here; the Head is above. They ascend to tha Head, they 
descend to the members’ ( Enarr . in Ps. xliv. 20). 

Augustine states that the angels are spirits of an 
incorporeal substance, ‘invisibilis, sensibilis, ration- 
aim, intellectualis, immorralis’ (cf. ps.-August. 
de Cognit. verce vitae, 6). The designation ‘ angel ’ 
refers to the office, not to the nature, of these 
spirits [Enarr. in Ps. ciii. serm. 1. § 15). Angels 
received at their creation, from the Holy Spirit, 
the gift of grace, and it is possible that, in the case 
of those who did not fall, they received also the 
assurance of perseverance (de Civ. Dei, xii. 9. 2, 
xi. 13). Augustine refuses to identify the ‘ sons of 


God 1 (Gn 6 ) with the angels (ib. xv. 23). The sin 
of the f.Ulen angels was pride. The fall of Satan 
occurred at the very beginning of his existence, 
and the good angels have enjoyed the vision of the 
Word from the first moment of their creation (de 
Gen. ad Lit. ii. 17, xi. 21, 26, 30). The office of 
the evil angels is to deceive men and to bring them 
to perdition (in loan, tract, cx. 7). They occupy 
themselves with the practice of divination and 
magic (a. Academ. i. 19, 20). But the power of 
these evil spirits is limited ; God employs them for 
the chastisement of the wicked, for the punishment 
of the good for their faults, or even for the purpose 
of testing men (de Trin. iii. 21, de Civ. Dei, xi. 
23. 2). Augustine asserts that the good angels 
announce to us the will of God, offer to Him our 
prayers, watch over us, love us, and help us (de 
Civ. Dei, vii. 30, x. 25; Ep. cxl. 69). They are 
even entrusted with the cart of unbelieving nations 
(Enarr. in Ps. lxxxviii., serm. i. 3). He also, like 
Origen, affirms that to them is committed the 
charge of the material world, ‘iubente illo cui 
subiecta sunt omnia’ (de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 45ff.). 
It should, however, he noted that Augustine does 
not assign a guardian angel to each individual. 

It has heen suggested that this is due ‘ to his doctrine of pre¬ 
destination, which precludes the constant ministration of a 
particular guardian angel, though it leaves room for the minis¬ 
try of angels as mediators between God anti the faithful ’ 
(Tunnel, quoted hy Kirsch, Communion of Saints in the 
Ancient Church, Eng. tr., p. 246 f.). It may he mentioned iu 
bupport of this view, that Cassian, the great opponent nf the 
doctrine of predestination, following Hennas, attributes the 
choice hetween the good and evil angelic counsellors to man’s 
free will (Cassian, Cullat. viii. 17; cf. also viii. 12, IS). 

Augustine does not favour any cultus of the 
angels: ‘ honoramus eos caritate non servioute’ 
(de Vera Belig. Iv. [110]). They do not desire our 
worship, but rather that with them we should 
worship their God and ours (de Civ. Dei, x. 25). 
With regard to the order of the angelic hierarchy 
and the signification of the titles attributed to the 
angels, Augustine declares himself to he entirely 
ignorant, and appears to discourage speculation on 
this subject (Enohir. 15; ad Orosium, 14). (See 
Tixeront, Hist, des dogmes, ii. 372-376; Kirsch, 
op. cit. pt. iii. eh. 5.) 

Conclusion. —The evidence of the passages cited 
above may be summarized as follows. The earliest 
Fathers of the Church, acquainted with the angel- 
ology and demonology of Scripture and of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, all allirm or imply the 
existence of spirits good and evil. At a very early 
period, as we can see from the writings of Hernias, 
the doctrine of good and evil angels appointed to 
watch over individuals and institutions had already 
been adopted, and we may trace a steady develop¬ 
ment of this doctrine in the writings of both the 
Greek and the Latin Fathers, while it is probable 
that later speculations on this subject were greatly 
influenced by the writings of Origen. Opposition 
to Gnostic speculation led earlier writers to insist 
on the fact that angels and demons were created 
beings, while some writers refuse to allow to the 
former any part in the work of creation. Difference 
of opinion seems to have existed as to the natuie 
and constitution of angels and demons, though 
the majority of writers appear to have regarded 
them as incorporeal spirits. A further difference 
is seen in the exegesis of Gn 6 1 - 2 . The earlier 
writers more usually identify the ‘sons of God’ 
with angels; later writers frequently reject this 
interpretation. The legend of the fall of the 
angels, and the person of Satan especially, led 
later writers to indulge in speculation as to the 
problem of evil and the relation of evil spirits to 
God. It would appear that the majority at least 
of later writers held the view that angels were 
capable of sinning, heing possessed, like men, of 
free will. There are some traces of the beginnings 
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of a cultus of the angels which, according to some 
authorities, may lie traced hack as far as Justin 
Martyr, and which appears to be clearly taught in 
the writings of Ambrose. It is probable, as may 
be gathered from Iremeus, that the dangers of the 
cultus became apparent during the Church’s 
struggles with Gnosticism. During this period we 
find very little about orders or numbers of angels. 
This subject, as well as the dedication of a church 
by Constantine to the archangel Michael, will be 
best discussed in the next section. 

II. From the Council of Chalcedon to a.d. 
b'OO. —During this period we have especially to 
observe two points : (1) the development of the 
cultus and invocation of the angels, and (‘2) the 
elaborated and systematic doctrine regarding the 
orders of spirits. 

i. Cultus of angels.—We have already noted a 
passage in the writings of Justin Martyr which 
possibly implies a cultus of the angels, and. another 
in Ambrose where their invocation is directly re¬ 
commended. On the other hand, Irenseus appears 
delinitely to oppose both invocation and worship, 
and a writer so late as Augustine explicitly teaches 
that they should find no part in Christian worship. 
The statements of Origen have led some authori¬ 
ties to regard him as favourable, though there 
are passages in his writings where the cultus is 
explicitly condemned. To the authorities cited 
we may add canon 35 of the 4th cent. Council of 
Laodicea, in which Christians are forbidden * to 
forsake the Church of God, and go away and name 
(onojudfeiji) angels, and to form assemblies, which is 
unlawful’ (Hefele, Hist. Count., Eng. tr. ii. 317). 
But the passage is of doubtful meaning, and it 
should be observed that Dionysius Exiguus renders 
ayy£\ovs by angulos. The canon goes on : ef tis omj- 
zvpeOrj rairrv ttj KeKpvuylv-Q elSuXoXarpinp trx oXdtpuv, 
I<xtw dvdOepa. This canon was known to Tbeodoret, 
who refers to it twice (Fp. ad Col. 2 15 3 17 ). Tn the 
former of these passages he states that this disease 
(vCOos) is still to be found in Phrygia and Pisidia. 

This view is supported hy certain inscriptions discovered in 
that neighbourhood, among which may he included ths follow¬ 
ing : 'ApxavyeAtf Mt^aijA e\er}<rov rrjv iroAt trov *c[a]i pva-p avrr}v 
ano tou 7rovij(pou) X: 1 Archangel Michael, have mercy on thy 
city and deliver it from evil ’ (for these inscriptions, see Dom 
Leclercq’s art. in DACL, s.v. 4 Anges/ coL 2085). 

In the latter passage, Theodoret again quotes the 
canon of Laodicea, as forbidding prayer (efyeirflcu) 
to angels. One other passage in this writer may 
be referred to, viz. Grcec. Affect. Cur. 3, wherg, 
in answer to the pagan objection that Christians 
also worship other spiritual beings besides God, he 
answers that Christians do indeed believe in in¬ 
visible powers, hut do not render to them w orship 
(otpas, Trpo<xKvvT]<Tis). He states that these beings 
are incorporeal and, unlike the pagan deities, sex¬ 
less, and that they are employed in worshipping 
God and furthering the salvation of man. The 
evidence of Theodoret with regard to the cultus of 
ang'els and churches dedicated to them is supported 
by Didymus (de Trin. ii. 7-8), who says that churches 
are to be found in both towns and villages, under 
the patronage of angels, and that men are willing 
to make long pilgrimages to gain their interces¬ 
sions. The earliest historic reference to the dedi¬ 
cation of a church to an angel is to be fouud in 
Sozomen (HE ii. 3), where it is stated that Con¬ 
stantine erected a church, called the NhxayXuiv , not 
far from Constantinople. The reason of the dedi¬ 
cation was that, the archangel Michael was believed 
co have appeared there. In the West we find 
instances of the dedication of churches to tho arch¬ 
angel Michael at least as early as the 5th cent, 
(see DACL, vol. i. col. 2147). St. Michael is the 
only angel of whom we hnd a commemoration in 
the calendar before the 9tli ceutury. Various fes¬ 
tivals of this angel are to be found in different 


calendars, but they appear in all cases to be the 
anniversaries of dedications of churches. This was 
the case with the festival of the 29th of September, 
still observed in the West, which commemorated 
a church, long since destroyed, in the suburbs of 
Rome on the Via Salaria (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, 27(1). Five masses for this festival (then 
kept on the 30th, not the 29th) arc found in the 
earliest Roman service-book, the Leonine Sacra¬ 
mentary (ed. Feltoe, pp. 106-108). In the prayers 
contained herein are found clear references to the 
invocation and cult (veneratio) of angels. 

In the Second Council of Nicoea(A.D. 787), which 
dealt with the iconoclastic controversy, the ques¬ 
tion of the nature of the angels was discussed. At 
this Council a book, written by John, bishop of 
Thessalonica, was read, in which the opinion was 
advanced that angels were not altogether incor¬ 
poreal and invisilde, but endowed with a thin and 
ethereal or fiery body. In support of this view 
John quotes Basil, Athanasius, and other Greek 
Fathers. He expresses the same view with regard 
to demons, and states that Christians both depict 
and venerate angels. These views appear to have 
met, on the whole, with the approval of the 
Council, which sanctioned the custom of depicting 
angels and venerating their images (Cone. Nic. ii 
act. v.). By the action of this Council it would 
appear that the cultus of the angels, which had 
originated before the beginning of the period under 
consideration as a private devotion, and had met 
with considerable opposition from various ecclesi¬ 
astical writers, formally received the sanction of 
the Church, and may henceforward be regarded as 
part of the doctrine, publico. 

2 . Orders of spirits.—We must now turn to the 
consideration of the angelic hierarchy. We have 
seen, in tire earlier period, that occasional refer¬ 
ences were made to this subject by some Fathers, 
but that a writer so late as Augustine had not only 
declared his ignorance of the subject, but had 
apparently discouraged speculation thereon.— ta) 
The first writer who definitely elaborated the sub¬ 
ject was pseudo-Dionysius (c. A.Li. 500), and his 
detailed classification n nd description of the spiritual 
hierarchy may probably be regarded as the basis of 
all subsequent speculation both in the East and in 
the West. The outline of his scheme is as follows. 
He divides the celestial hierarchy into three orders 
(rdyfuara), and further subdivides each of these into 
three. Thus the first order comprises: ( 1 ) Op&voi, 
(2) x e poi'/Sbt, (3) trepatpl/x.; the second : (4) Kcpiorijres, 
(5) t^ovciai, ( 6 ) bucdfieis ; and the third: (7) dpxui, 
( 8 ) dpxtiyyeXoi, (9) dyytXoi. It is impossible here to 
enter into any detailed description of the theory 
of the Areopagite concerning the functions of the 
angelic hierarchy. It may suffice to state that it 
is a hierarchy of illumination, the highest rank 
being nearest to God, the lowest nearest to man. 
Gf. esp. de Ccelest. Hier. 10, § 2: ‘Now all angels 
are interpreters of those above them . . . the most 
reverend, indeed, of God who moves them, and the 
rest in due degree of those who are moved by God.’ 
It would appear that the members of each triad are 
on an equality with each other, being distributed 
into a first, middle, and last power. In this manner 
Is 6 s is interpreted, where it is stated that the 
seraphim cry one to ano ther . ‘ indicating distinctly, 
as I think, by this, that the first impart their know¬ 
ledge of divine things to the second’ (il.). 

(b) In the West the classification of the Areo- 
pagite is closely followed by Gregory the Great, 
who affirms the existence of nine orders of angels, 
viz. Angeli, Archangeli, Viitutes, Potestates, 
Principatus, Dominationes, Throni, Cherubim, 
Seraphim (in Evang. lib. ii. horn, xxxiv.). In the 
same work a number of other passages occur deai- 
ingwith the ministry of angels, the explanation of 
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the names and the offices of the different orders of 
angels, and the manner in which we may profit by 
the imitation of the angels, together with certain 
other points of lesser interest. References to evil 
spirits will be found in the same author (cf. Moral. 
iii. passim}. 

(c) Finally, John of Damascus, who in his writ¬ 
ings so frequently shows traces of the teaching of 
the Areopagite, follows the latter in his classifica¬ 
tion of the celestial hierarchy (de Fid. Orth. ii. 3). 
In the same passage he gives a description of 
the angels, in which he defines a number of points 
which, as we have seen, had been matters of con- 
croversy, both hefore and during the period under 
discussion. The definition is as follows : 

4 An angel, then, is an intellectual substance, always mobile, 
endowed with free will, incorporeal, serviog God, having re¬ 
ceived, accordiog to grace, immortality in its nature, the form 
and character of whose substance God alone, who created it, 
knows.’ 

It may he said that at the close of this period 
something like a general agreement had Leen 
reached about the nature and functions of spirits, 
good and evil, and it remains only to discuss some 
further elaborations which we encounter in the 
mediaeval period. 

III. From a.d. S00 to the Reformation .— 
During the mediseval period, speculations concern¬ 
ing the nature of good ami evil spirits are con¬ 
stantly to he found in the writings of the schoolmen. 
These, for the most part, consisted in the applica¬ 
tion of mediaeval dialectic to the statements of 
Scripture, the opinions of Augustine, and the 
schematization of the Areopagite, whose works 
had been translated by John Scotus Erigena, and 
obtained great , opulanty throughout the West 
(liardenhewer, Patrology, Eng. tr. 1908, p. .538). 
It is impossible here to enter into details about the 
nature of these speculations, and it seems most 
convenient to illustrate their general trend from 
the writings of certain representative theologians. 
In spite of the diversity of opinion, it should he 
obsen ed that the first canon of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (A.D. 1215) made certain clear and definite 
statements with regard to spiritual beings, and 
their relation to God, without apparently, how¬ 
ever, terminating the disputes of later theologians 
on this matter. It is stated that 
1 God is the Creator of all things, visible and invisible, spiritual 
and corporeal, who of His own omnipotent power sirnul ab 
initio temporis utramqve de ‘yihilo condidit creaturam , spiritu- 
alemet carporaUm, angclicam videlicet cl mundannm, <ie deinde 
humanam quasi communem ex eqnritu et corpora eanstitulam. 
The devil and other demons were created, indeed, good by God, 
and became bad of their own accord f per se ). Man sinned by 
suggestion of tbs devil.’ 

As we have said, this decree appears to have 
failed to produce unanimity of opinion among the 
schoolmen, and the subject remained, as Harnack 
remarks, * the fencing and wrestling ground of the 
theologians, who had here more freedom than else¬ 
where ’ (Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., vi. 1813). Hut 
on many points we discern a general agreement. 
Thus, with regard to guardian angels, all held that 
each man from his birth possessed a guardian spirit, 
and that this applied also to sinners, while some 
assorted this even of Antichrist himself. Evil 
spirits, on the other hand, tempt and incite men 
to sin, though it should he observed that even the 
power of the devil was held to be subject to the 
limitation that he cannot affect the free will or 
spiritual knowdedge of man, hut can approach him 
only through his lower nature (so Albei tus Magnus, 
SummcB Theol. pt. ii. tract. G; see also Bonaventura, 
in Sent. 2, dist. 11, qnrest. 1, and Alb. Mag. 
ib, tract. 9). But the question of the substance, 
essence, endowments of grace, peccability, modes of 
cognition, and individuation of the angels, as well as 
certain other prohlems, still remained in dispute. 

(a ) Peter Lombard (+ 1104), the first systematic 


theologian of the West, devotes ten sections of the 
second hook of the Sen ter Hen (dist. ii.-xi.) to the 
subject of good and evil spirits. In his teaching 
he follows the Areopagite, and deals, among other 
things, with the questions of the nature, creat ion, 
free will, fall, and peccability of angels, and the 
relation of demons to magical arts ; he also discusses 
the question whether Michael, Raphael, and Gahriel 
are the names of orders or of individual spirits, 
and whether each man has a good and bad angel 
assigned to him ; and concludes with a discussion as 
to the possibility of progress of the angels in virtue. 

(6) In the numerous references to good and evil 
spirits contained in the writings of Bernard, two 
assages are especially worthy of notice. The 
rst is contained in the de Considerations (v. 4), 
where the angels are described as 
‘cives [Ierusaleiu matris nostrae] . . . die’tinctos in personas, 
dispositos in dignitates, ab initio stantes in ordine suo, per- 
fectos in genere suo, coryore aetberioa, immortalitate perpetuos, 
impassibiies, non creatos sed factos, id est gratia non natura, 
mente puros, affectu benignos reiigione pi os, castimoi lia integros 
uoammitate individuos, pace secures, a Deo conditos, divinis 
laudibus et obsequiis deditos, haec omnia legtndo comperimus, 
fide tenemus.’ 

In the long passage which follows we find a dis¬ 
quisition on the angelic hierarchy, which closely 
follows that of the Areopagite. In the second 
passage (serrn. v. in Cant. § 7), Bernard enumer¬ 
ates some points which he feels unable to resolve : 

‘The Fathers appear to have held various opinions on such 
matters, nor is it clear to me on what ground I should teach 
either opinion, and I admit my ignorance; neither do I con¬ 
sider a knowledge of these things to conduce to your progress.’ 

The points in dispute refer to the nature of the 
bodies of rlie angels : it is asked whether their 
bodies are part of themselves, as is the case with 
men, or assumed for purposes of revelation. On 
guardian angels, see m Ps. ‘qui habitat,’ serm. 
xii. 2; serin, vii. in Cant, s 4; on the devil and 
evil angels, see in Ps. ‘ qui habitat,’ serm. xiii .; de 
Gratia et Libcro Arbitrio, cap. vi. § 18. 

(c) Anselm, who may justly he regarded as the 
pioneer of speculative theology in the Middle 
Ages, is prohalily the first Western writer to 
apply with any fullness the processes of the 
Aristotelian dialectic to the traditional teaching 
of the Church about good and evil spirits. These 
play a somewhat important part in his remarkable 
system, especially in the elaborate arguments of 
the Cur Deus Homo, where it is suggested that 
man was created for the purpose of completing the 
number of the angels, which had heen diminished 
by the fall of the devil and his companions. This 
opinion Anselm rejects, saying that the human 
race is made for itself and not merely to replace 
individuals of another nature ( Cur Deus Homo, i. 
18). In the long discussion which follows con¬ 
cerning the number of the angels, and whether the 
number of the elect will exactly correspond with 
the nun,her of those that foil, Anselm admits a 
diversity of opinion, and concludes that it is per¬ 
missible to hold any view that is not disproved by 
Scripture. Cf. also de Casu Diabuli, cap. 4, where 
the cause and manner of the Fall are discussed. 
On the angels, cf. de Fide Trin. 3. 

(d) In order to present a clearer view of the 
Scholastic doctrine of. good and evil spirits, it will 
he best to give here a hriof summary of the teach¬ 
ing of Thomas Aquinas on this snhject, where we 
probably find it in its most developed form, This 
is contained in the ‘ Traetatus do Angulis ’ which 
is comprised in Quaistiones 1. to lxiv. of Pars prima 
of the Summa :— 

Angels are altogether incorporeal, not composed 
of matter and form; exceed corporeal beings in 
number just as they exceed them in perfection; 
differ in species since they differ in rank; and are 
incorruptible hecause they are immaterial. Angels 
can assume an aerial body but do not exercise 
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the functions of life. Thus they do not eat pro- 
prie, as Christ did after His resurrection. Angels 
can be localized, hut cannot he in more than one 
place at the same time. The substance of angels 
is not pure thought, because, in a created being, 
activity and substance are never identical. Simi¬ 
larly the esse of angels is not pure thought. They 
have no sensory cognition. Their cognition is 
objective—not, however, through determinations 
in the object, hut through innate categories. The 
cognition of the higher angels is effected by sim¬ 
pler and fewer categories than is that of the lower. 
Angels by their natural powers have knowledge of 
God far greater than men can have, hut imperfect 
in itself. They have a limited knowledge of futuie 
events. The angels are possessed of will, which 
differs from the intellect in that, while they have 
knowledge of good and evil, their will is only in the 
direction of the good. Their will is free, and they 
are devoid of passion. The angels are not co-eternal 
with God, but were created by Him ex nihilo at a 
point in time (this is strictly de fide); their creation 
was not prior to that of the material world (the 
contrary opinion is here permitted). The angels 
were created in a state of natural, not super¬ 
natural, beatitude. Although they could love 
God as their Creator, they were incapable of the 
beatific vision except by Divine grace. They 
are capable of acquiring merit,, whereby perfect 
beatitude is attained; subsequently to its attain¬ 
ment they are incapable of sin. Their beatitude 
being perfected, they are incapable of progress. 

Concerning evil spirits, Aquinas’ teaching is 
briefly as follows. Their sin is only pride and 
envy. The devil desired to be as God. Hu demons 
are naturally evil, hut all fell by the exercise of 
their free will. The fall of the devil was not simul¬ 
taneous with his creation, otherwise God would he 
the cause of evil. Hence there was some kind of 
interval between the creation and the fall of the 
demons. The devil was originally the greatest of 
all the angels ; his sin was the cause of that of the 
other fallen angels, by incitement but not by com¬ 
pulsion. The number of the fallen angels is smaller 
than that of those who have persevered. The 
minds of demons are obscured by the deprivation 
of the knowledge of ultimate truth ; they possess, 
however, natural knowledge. Just as the good 
angels, after their beatilication, are determined 
in their goodness, so the will of the evil angels 
is fixed in the direction of evil. The demons 
sutler pain, which, however, is not of a sensory 
character. They have a double abode—hell, where 
they torture the damned, and the air, where they 
incite men to evil. 

(e) The foregoing will give some idea of the 
teaching of the scholastics on the nature of spirits 
in its developed form. Many other questions were 
raised which it is impossible to discuss here; but 
one further instance may be given, viz. the specu¬ 
lation as to the manner in which angels hold com¬ 
munication with each other. This mo tter is treated 
by Albertus Magnus and Alexander of Halos. This 
communication is effected immediately, and the 
speech of the angels is described hy Albertus 
Magnus as ‘innuitio,’ by Alexander of Hales as 
‘Hums’ (cf. Alb. Magn. Sum. Theul. 2, tr. 9, 
qurest. 35, m. 2; Alex. Hal. Summa, pt. ii. qua;st. 
27, m. 6 ). 

(f) Finally, we may quote one 14th century 
authority, namely, Taulcr (t 1301), who, though, 
like his contemporaries, he follows the Dionysian 
classification of spirits, yet expresses himself with 
much reserve about the nature and character of 
angels. The following passage is contained in his 
sermon on Michaelmas Day : 

‘With what words we may and ought to speak of these pure 
apirits 1 do not know, for they have neither hands nor feet, 


neither shape nor form nor matter; and what shall we say of 
a being which bas none of these things, and which cannot lie 
apprehended by our senses? What they are is unknown to us, 
nor should this surprise us, for we do not know ourselves, viz. 
our spirit, by which we are made men, and from which we 
receive all the good we possess. How then could we know 
this exceeding great spirit, whose dignity far surpasses all the 
dignity which tbe world can possess? Therefore we speak of 
the works which they perform towards us, but not of their 
nature 

With regard to the development of the cultus 
of the angels during this period, the following 
observations may suffice. Dedication of churches 
to angels and especially to St. Michael became far 
more common, both in the East and in the West. 
With regard to festivals of angels we find special 
offices in the medieeval breviaries hy which the 
unofficial cultus of the angels obtained formal 
recognition. The names of individual angels are 
encountered in many litanies, and, finally, the 
cultus of the guardian angels received official sane 
tion when a least in their honour was instituted 
(Octoher 2nd) after the Reformation. No doubt 
the introduction into the formal liturgy of the 
Church lingered behind the practice of popular 
devotion, in this as in other matters. 

In conclusion, wc may remark that, at the Refor¬ 
mation, Protestant theologians retained their belief 
in good and evil spirits ; even maintaining that the 
former intercede for mankind, hut forbidding any 
invocation. This belief, based on Scripture, under¬ 
went considerable modification in the 18th cent., 
which witnessed many and various attempts at 
rationalization in difi'erent directions. The begin¬ 
ning of the 19th cent, was marked by a revival 
among Protestants of the belief in angels expressed 
‘in a philosophic and idealizing sense’ (llagen- 
baeli, Hist, of Doctrines, iii. 193, 334 f.}. It may 
he said that among modern writers of this school 
the whole subject lias ceased to excite any 
interest either speculative or practical. In the 
Roman Church we cannot detect any change in 
belief or practice concerning the existence of good 
and evil spirits, though we may point to certain 
indications of a tendency to discount the subtleties 
of medieeval speculation on the subject (Lieber- 
mann, lnstit. Theol. lib. iii. cap. 2, art. 1, in vol. 
iii. p. 280). In the Anglican Church the belief in 
angels has the fullest liturgical recognition, though 
the subject is hardly dealt with in her formu¬ 
laries. The invocation of angels was defended 
hy some of the Caroline divines: the practice of 
dedicating churches to angels lias remained un¬ 
broken. In the Book of Common Prayer the 
29th of Sept., still known in the Roman calendar 
as the ‘ Dedicatio Sancti Michaelis Arcliangeli,’ has 
become the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 

The comparative lack of interest felt in the 
whole question of the existence and nature of 
good and evil spirits may he explained by refer¬ 
ence to the fact that, while belief in the exist¬ 
ence of such spirits is generally accepted by 
Catholic theologians, there is still to be found 
a strong reaction from the excessive speculation 
of scholasticism. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Coptic).—The 
beliefs of the Coptic Christians on the subject of 
demons and spirits were derived from those of 
their pagan predecessors in the Graico- Roman period 
(sec ‘Egyptian’ art. below), and show interest¬ 
ing traces of Gnostic influence. In spells to ward 
oil the attacks of devils the designations of the 
scons are given, and the mysterious magical names 
of the spiiits are recited, confused in true Gnostic 
fashion with the Hebrew appellations of the Deity. 
Here is a typical invocation : 

1 Pintokr itor lan Sahauth Mtneoul Sooeoua ArkCeous (?) 
Adooai IaG Eloi, who is in the Seventh Heaven and jud^eth the 
evil and the good: 1 conjure thee to-day, thou that providest 
lor roe the twenty thousand demons which stand at the river 
Euphrates, heseeching the Father twelve times, hour by hour, 
that He give rest unto all the dead.’ 

Here we have the Gnostic spirit Ia6 confused 
'naturally enough) with the Deity (Jahweh), but 
he is not the Deity who is appealed to later on as 
‘the Father.’ However, Iao Sahaoth in Coptic 
spells is hardly to be distinguished from the Deity. 
Good spirits are invoked as 

‘ve who are upon the northern and eastern sides of Antioch. 
There is a myrtle-tree, whose name is the Achelousian (sic) lake 
which floweth from beneath the throne of lan Sabadth.’ 

This is a very curious confusion of classical Hades- 
allusions with the Gnostic-Christian throne of laO- 
Jaliweh. For the rest, it is the usual gibberish 
of the medicine-man. The names of the Deity 
and those of the angels are often confused: 
Emmanouel appears as the name of an angel, 
with Tr emone l and Abraxiel; the last has a very 
Gnostic sound. 

Chief among the good spirits were, of course, 
the archangels—sometimes four, sometimes seven : 

those who are within the veil’ ( Karairb-acrfia ). 
Each man had a guardian angel, who specially 
protected him against evil. With the angels are 
invoked also the cherubim and seraphim, and the 
four-and-twenty elders, and even the lour beasts 
that uphold the throne of the Father. These were 
all conceived as objective spiritual beings, to be 
invoked in prayer against evil. The names or 
descriptions of the spirits had to be known, or 
they could not be invoked : some appear named 
after the letters of the alphabet, others are merely 
'those who come up with the great stars that 
light the earth.’ This is a very old Egyptian 
touch, and reminds ns of the ancient dead who 
were thought to walk among the stars, the 
akhemu-sek. 

Among the evil spirits we find, of course, Satan, 
whose name in one case is Zet—an interesting 
survival of the name of the old Egyptian Typhonie 

od Set. Fate (Motpa) seems to occur as an evil 

eraon. Disease was thought to be largely due to 
the attacks of devils, and especially so in tbe case 
of epilepsy. It lias been conjectured, with prob¬ 
ability, by Crum (Catalogue of the Coptic MSS 
in the British Museum, 1905, p. 253, n. 9) that 
the name Cu-tX^Ia has been corrupted into the 
name of a female demon, Abcrsclia, Berselia, or 
Uerzelia, who appears in an Ethiopic transcription 
as Werzelyd. Berselia was apparently regarded 
as a flying vampire, and classed in Coptic vocabu¬ 
laries as a kind of bird. A demon of the mid¬ 
day heat appears in the Ethiopic versions of the 
‘Prayer of S. Sisinnins,’ with the ‘Werzelyii’ 
mentioned above (references in Crum, loc. cit.). 

Magical charms ( fpv\a.KTrjpia ) against the attack 
of demons were common enough. They were 
usually written on slips of parchment and enclosed 
in a little leather bo!x, generally tied to the arm or, 
no doubt, hung about the body just as the modern 
charm of the Egyptian fellah is worn. The 
contents are usually vague invocations, as has 
been seen. One of the linest is the MS Or. 5987 
of tlie British Museum (published by Crum, 


op. cit. 1008 ), from which excerpts have been 
given above. Cf. art. Charms and Amulets 
(A hyssinian). 

The usual Coptic word for a demon or spirit, 
good or evil, is ih, which is the Old Egyp. for a 
good spirit. The term hik, for an evil spirit, 
which is the same as Old Egyp. hekau, ‘ magic ’ 
or ‘enchantment,’ occurs occasionally. The appel¬ 
lation ref Saar, ‘ sunderer,’ ‘ divider,’ is a tr. of the 
Gr. fiia/3oXos, which is itself often used in Coptic. 
For ‘ angel ’ the Gr. dyyeXos is used. 

Literature.— In addition to that cited in the text, see lipt of 
authorities appended to art. Charms and Amulets (Abyssinian). 

H. R. Hall. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Egyptian).—i. 
Scope of the article.—The delimitation of an 
investigation on the subject of demons and spirits 
presents no little difficulty in religions which are 
of so distinctly animistic a character as those of 
Egypt. In the lirst place, we cannot divide the 
subject and study angeloiogy and demonology 
separately, because spirits are never good or bad 
by constitution or in their origin ; this aspect is of 
relatively secom lary formation or date (see Dualism 
[Egyp.]). In the second place, the various kinds 
of demons or spirits of the dead, although in very 
many cases their characteristics, powers, attri¬ 
butes, and dwelling-places are identical with those 
of the other spirits, really belong to a different 
category from the latter (see below, § 9 ; and ef. 
art. State of the Dead [Egyp.]). Lastly, with 
such a vast array of demons, properly so-called, as 
we have in Egypt, a short account like the present 
can give only the general characteristics, while, as 
to particular personifications, it can mention only 
the principal ones whose active and definite r61e 
is witnessed to by texts or representations. In a 
world in which all beings and objects possess a 
‘ demon ’ or ‘ demons,’ we must confine our atten¬ 
tion to those whicli are of special importance in 
the life of the gods or of men. 

2 . Pre-historic demons and spirits.—Our infor¬ 
mation on the earliest period is preserved in the 
earliest texts (numerous chapters of the Book 
of the Dead), some of them going back even to 
pre-historic times (as the funerary chapters of 
the proto-Theban coffins, certain parts of the 
celebrated ritual of ‘the opening of the mouth,’ 
and especially the Pyramid Texts). The chief 
demons and spirits in these are called sometimes 
hiu, sometimes khuu (see below). The meaning 
of the special terms by which they are designated 
is very dillieult to state accurately. Of the sig¬ 
nificance of sncli terms as afau, utennu, and ashmu, 
we must admit that as yet we have no precise 
knowledge. The passing allusions in a very few 
texts seem to indicate that they were conceived 
under the form of ‘devouring spirits,’ troops of 
monkeys, lizards, and hawks. These are, in any 
case, survivals of the most ancient periods. The 
same is true of the jackal-demons (Pyramid 
of Pepy II. line 849). The higher and lower 
‘ Beings of Sit ’ lead us to suppose a classification 
of spiiits into heavenly and earthly. The rokhitu 
are, according to the texts, both spirits lull of 
wisdom and personifications of the powers opposed 
to (and vanquished by) Egypt or the gods of Egypt. 
There is much discussion as to the hest translation 
of this word. The present w r riter thinks that the 
French word malin, ‘mischievous,’ might be 
taken as an exact equivalent of the Egyptian 
term with its double meaning. The urshu play 
a somewhat more definite part of ‘ watchers.’ 
They are bands of demons who watch, lie in wait 
for, keep their eyes upon. This function has 
followed naturally from the ordinary evolution 
of meaning : from having simply designated an 
individual characteristic, neither good nor bad, 
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it lias become a protective function of a specially 
determined group of men or a locality, heavenly 
or earthly. The hvnmamit are often mentioned ; 
they even figure in a number oi representations 
that have not yet been noticed—if, as the present 
writer suggests, it is indeed figures of these spirits 
that are carved on several parts of the sacred 
furniture (tabernacles, shrines of the sacred barque, 
supports for vases or utensils of worship), repre¬ 
sented in a number of temple bas-reliefs and in 
frescoes of Theban tombs. They have hardly 
ever been studied, except by Iludge (Gods of the. 
Egyptians, i. 150), who quotes, without approving, 
the view that they are riie great flock of souls of 
future generations. This view does not seem 
sufficiently borne out by the texts. The hun- 
mam.it of the primitive cults seem rather to have 
been swarms of spirits of a beneficent character, 
in the sense that they watched over the safety of 
the sun, at the time w hen the religious world 
consisted of innumerable bodies of spirits and 
an impersonal sky-god with no precise attributes, 
>nd when the various heavenly bodies (even the 
most important ones, like the sun) were entrusted 
to the care of spirits, who directed their move¬ 
ments, defended them, repulsed their enemies, 
etc. In the historical period, the power and in¬ 
dividuality of the gods proper were detached from 
the mass of spirits, and left a more and more 
vague role to all the demons of this category. 
The hunmamit are also often confused, in the 
Theban texts, with the sun’s energy, and are, it 
would appear, its effluences or rays. Some also 
become angel-choirs, traditional accessaries, and 
practically a simple motif of ornamental symbol¬ 
ism attached to certain objects of ritual ami wor¬ 
ship. They may be compared, from this point oj 
view, with various angels and spirits of Oriental 
angelology, such as, e.g., the cherubim ( q.v.). 

An important class of demons is made up of the 
I spirits' f iu) (1) of Pu and Dapu, (2) of the East 
and the West, (3) of Khimunu, (4) of Nekhen, and 
(5) of Heliopolis. The polytheism of the historic 
period reduced these spirits also to the role of 
simple attendants, who hailed the sun when it 
rose (or the king on his coronation, etc.), carried 
the litters of tbe Divine bdri, and performed other 
humble or vague functions (see below). Theology 
has made several attempts to assimilate them to 
secondary gods of the pantheon with proper names 
(e.g. Book of the Dean, ‘Chapters on knowing the 
biu of . . .'). These explanations at least enable 
us to reconstruct several of the phases of their 
original function, of which the geographical sym 
metries (earthly or heavenly) are a survival. 
These demons were once the guardian genii of 
the geometrical divisions (two or four) of the 
universe; they supported the mass of the firma¬ 
ment at its extremities, and welcomed or de¬ 
stroyed the souls of the dead as they arrived at 
the "borders of the earth. Their stellar role also 
seems to have been considerable; they inhabit 
certain constellations, or the sanctuaries on earth 
that are the magical counterparts of those regions 
of the heavenly sphere. Sometimes they inhabit 
a special region of the firmament (e.g. the biu who 
inhabit, in the territory of Heliopolis, tbe ‘ Abode 
of the Combatant,’ the magical representation of 
this celestial abode); sometimes they escort certain 
heavenly bodies (stars or planets), whose guardians 
they are, across the vault of heaven. Polytheism- 
makes these bodies divine persons, and reduces 
them to the position of devotees of the sun. 
Einally, theology confuses them more and more 
with the various ‘ souls ’ of the gods, employing 
the evolution in meaning of the word biu itself. 
A great number of those spirits are classed 
together under the vague title of ‘ followers of 


Hor,’ whence the priesthood deduced more and 
more lofty funerary meanings in relation to the lot 
of the dead. 

The historic period, however, preserves a fugitive 
role for them on certain occasions of immemorial 
tradition, just as the material part of the cult 
continues to reproduce their images. The ‘ spirits ’ 
of the North and South become a sort, of heraldic 
representation of the forces of the world considered 
as composed of two halves, or they are transformed 
into genii guarding the frontiers of Egypt, the 
sum of the whole earth. They play a part also in 
several incidents in the coronation of the king. 
Other spirits, as the ‘demons’ of one of the 
Anubis, regarded as a constellation of the North¬ 
ern world (cf. Brugsch, Bel. und Myth., Leipzig, 
1384-1838, p. 671), perhaps the Great Bear (cf. the 
jackal-demons mentioned above), or as the genii 
of other parts of the astral world, reappear as 
figures in the mysterious ceremonies of the royal 
coronation or the jubilee (see Navillc, Festival 
Hall, London, 1892, pi. ix.-xi., for specimens of 
these figures, whose mystical value has been very 
much exaggerated by modern writers). As a 
general rule, however, their role is a purely tradi¬ 
tional one, and their exact nature does not seem 
to have been early understood. 

Besides the innumerable representations of biu and rokhitu 
in statues, statuettes, bas-reliefs, frescoes, etc., several other 
spirits have left material traces of their former r61e in parts of 
sacred furniture, on which they are seen as traditional tig-ures, 
33‘mholie or even pu rely ornamental. The most characteristic 
are certain animal figures on sacred vessels and on some of the 
statuettes traditionally placed on hoard the sacred barques 
used in processions to convey the Egyptian gods, in repre* 
sentations of their journeys in tbe other world. Thus ths 
‘ griffin,’ which is found on the bow of all the barques of solar 
gods, seems to have heen one of these spirits before it became 
confused with the ‘warlike soul' of the god; and the same 
may he said of the birds that are placed in rows on the bow of 
the hoat of Ra (cf. the boats of el-Bersheh), or those on the 
strange hoat of Sokharis (a good example in the temple of 
Deir el-Medineh). Ths interpretations of these figures as ths 
‘ followers ' or as the ‘souls’ of the god are of later date, and 
represent two attempts to adapt them to developed beliefs. 
They seem really to he a survival of the time when these 
groups of ‘demons' had an active share in tbs general direc¬ 
tion of elementary forces. The predominance of ‘ functional 
epithets' serving as collective names for the majority of these 
demons is perhaps one of the most significant facts in this 
connexion. 

The whole question of these groups of spirits calls for an 
exhaustive study, which would yield the most ancient form 
of Egyptian religious thought that could he attained, and 
would also explain the development of forma of this kind 
(similar to those of certain religions of modern savage Africa) 
into polytheisms proper. Such a study should be joined 
logically with an account of primitive Egyptian religion, com¬ 
prising hoth the animistic manifestations of all kinds of 
‘spirits' and the existence of a sky-god similar to the god 
postulated in so many parts of the continent of Africa. This 
vague, primordial god—who, however, has no demiurgical 
functions whatsoever—is found in Eg}'pt in two parallel forms, 
proceeding from two great local systems of mythology : (1) ths 
sky-god Hor, and (2) the sky-goddess Nuit (subdivided even 
earlier into the day-sky, Nuit, and the night-sky, Naut). A 
foundation might be found in tbe data supplied for one part in 
the very remarkable work of Budge in his (Jods of the Egyptian* 
(see Lit.). 

3 . Historic period: number, aspects, forms.— 
The Egyptian terrestrial and ultra-terrestrial 
worlds are naturally peopled with an infinite num¬ 
ber of demons and spirits. But, if we look closely, 
we find that this body uf spirits is not so great as 
that of many other religions. It shows neither the 
abundance of the Chaidteo-Assyrian religions or of 
Myeemean demonology (see Dottier, BCH, 1907, 
p. 259), nor even the crowd of devils and spirits 
of Veuie religion. The number of 4,601,200 demons, 
given in ch. lxiv. of the Book of the Dead, is a &ira£ 
\ey6yax>i> which dues not correspond with any teach¬ 
ing or fact of any importance. As a matter of 
fact, ancient Egypt Las not, to our present know¬ 
ledge, left any of those terrible lists of demons and 
spirits which we find in so many other countries. 

These legions of beings, generally invisible, but 
always provided with material bodies, are per- 
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cepti'uie to men at certain times, or to those who 
can fortify themselves with the necessary charms 
and formula;. Their size dues not seem ever to 
have lieen a question of interest to the Egyptians. 
No text mentions giants, though one passage in 
the Book of the Bead speaks of demons ‘ twelve 
feet high (ch. xliv.), this modest iigure being 
evidently the summum. None of the numerous 
paintings of demons of the under world makes 
them any larger than the men or beasts of the 
terrestrial world, except in the case of a certain 
number of serpents (where, however, as a rule, we 
are dealing with allegorical or symbolical serpents). 
Nor do any of the ancient texts make allusion to 
extraordinary dimensions. The difference between 
Egyptian and Oriental religions in this respect 
is noteworthy. 1 Another difference also is the 
absence in Egypt generally of the monstrous or 
hideous forms which are very characteristic of the 
majority of demonologies known to us. Most 
of the demons of the ‘ hours of hell ’ are wild 
beasts, reptiles, lizards, human forms with black 
bodies (shades [?]; these forms are more especially 
the ! enemies of Ra ’), or somewhat colourless com¬ 
binations of animal and human forms. The demons 
who frequent the way to the other world in the 
Book ot the Bead are especially serpents, croco¬ 
diles, and monkeys. (The gigantic insect abshait 
[cockroach ?] is cniefly an artifice of the artist to 
show up the traits of this enemy of the dead.) 
There is only one monstar—with a lion’s tail, the 
body of a monkey (?), and the face of a bearded 
man—which has some claim to a terrifying appear¬ 
ance (Book of the Dead, ch. xxiii.). The demons 
of the ‘ seven-headed serpent ’ type of the Pyramids 
are a very unimportant exception. Finally, the 
fantastic animals of the desert—winged lions with 
hawks’ heads, wild beasts with serpents’ heads, 
with winged heads placed on their backs, etc.— 
are not, as we have said, afrit , or demons. It was 
actually believed that such beings existed in distant 
parts, as v. ell as the lion with human head, the 
prototype of the Sphinx. The spirits, good and 
bad, attached to the celestial world, have usually 
the form of birds. The rokhitu are represented as 
a kind of hoopoe still existing in Upper Egypt ; 
the biu have hawks’ or jackals’ heads—a relic of 
the time when they moved under the complete 
forms of these very animals ; other biu are entirely 
birds ; the Itunmamit are either birds or men with 
birds’ heads ; and the evil demons proper, the 
enemies of Ra (see below) are simply serpents, 
antelopes, gazelles, crocodiles, or anthropoids. 

4 . Classes, localities, and attributes.—In the 
absence of demonologies composed by the Egyp¬ 
tians themselves, we may form a material estimate 
of the principal kinds of ‘ spirits ’ and their func¬ 
tions in historical Egypt from the following very 
condensed account, adopting the somewhat rough, 
but clear, classification of spirits according to the 
region they inhabit—the sky, the earth, the other 
world. This classification has the further merit of 
being that used in the earliest epochs by the in¬ 
cantation formula} of the magicians, and there is, 
therefore, a possibility that it corresponds, to a 
certain extei.t, with the divisions imagined hy the 
Egyptians themselves. 

(a) The celestial world. —Several of the pre¬ 
historic groups already mentioned persist, but 
with a much less important position, and more 
and more confused with souls or manifestations 
of the gods. A certain number of spirits not 
mentioned ahove apjiear in the representations, 
hut are absorbed in a subordinate or momentary 
1 The Giant Monkey, Gigantic Crocodile, and Great Hippo¬ 
potamus of the Theban texts (cf. Maspero, Etudes epyptienues. 

‘ Manuel de Hierarchic,' Paris, lbS3) are terms designating 
at this time constellations, and not stellar spirits, as, indeed, 
is shown by their representations in the astronomical ceilings. 


function, e.g. tbe bands of dog-beaded monkeys 
who attend the sun at its rising and setting— 
a theme popularized in thousands of papyrus- 
vignettes, in temple bas-reliefs, and in the mag¬ 
nificent obelisk statues of Luxor, - the temple of 
Maut, and the great temple of Ipsambul of the 
Theban period; the rowers of Ra’s barque in the 
9th hour uf his voyage round the world ; and the 

i 'ackals that draw this barqne at the lltb hour, 
n the rule of all these anonymous troops of demons 
we have a clear survival of the time when they 
played a prominent part in the direction and pro¬ 
tection of the heavenly bodies, each controlling a 
definite part of the firmament, and to this point 
also a study of primitive Egyptian religion ought 
to devote special attention. 

The material fact that these spirits and others of the s me 
type were carried to the under worlds in the sun's journey is 
a simple artifice of Theban theology, and Maspero (Myth, 
archeol. ii. 34 if.) has shown that these different under worlds, 
compiled in actual geographical order, are a product of local 
mythologies which really describe the world of night and the 
celestial world. 

The groups of very feeble demons and spirits which are 
devoured by the stronger ones (Pyramid Texts) are not men¬ 
tioned in the texts or drawings ot the historic period. No doubt 
the whole conception was thought barbarous (see below). 

(b) The earth .—As in all the religions, classical 
and unclassical, of tlie ancient world, the universe 
of Egyptian religion is full of all kinds of demons, 
closely resembling those found in the religious 
mentioned above or among the savages of to-day. 
But in Egypt there is no proper classification of 
spirits belonging to water, to rocks, woods, marshes, 
etc. Furthermore, their multiple roles in dreams, 
or in illnesses of man or beast, seem to belong 
rather to the popular domain than to official beliefs. 
It would appear, from a study of the texts Of both 
kinds, that historic Egypt had already, to a great 
extent, got rid uf that nciiveU, which is the charac¬ 
teristic uf polydeemonism in primitive Animism, 
and which persists so strikingly in Chaldaeo-Assyria 
in the organized cults. The distinction between 
official and popular religion, however, is still a 
delicate question of the appreciation of facts, and 
especially of the period, it is, nevertheless, cei 
tain that phenomena such as storms, floods, and 
epidemics are attributed to the gods in historic 
Egypt, and not to the demons, as in Chaldseo- 
Assyrian belief. On the other hand, the inscrip¬ 
tions from the temple of Ahydos prove that the 
priesthood frankly admitted that demons Mere 
continually prowling ahout in the air, ready to 
do harm, anu that it was necessary to purify the 
king’s retinue with charms, as it proceeded to the 
temple. The fumigations and incantations that 
took place at funerals hoar witness to the same 
practice, while the famous inscription of the Prin¬ 
cess possessed of Bakhtan proves the official belief 
in demoniacal possession. 'The literature shows us 
that the -lemons, a.s in all other countries, inhabited 
hy preference desert places, the horders of marshes, 
anil cemeteries (where they become confused with 
ghosts properly so called); and it is a certain fact 
that their power was greatest at night. They were 
also most powerful on certain days of ill omen, on 
which the influence of the good gods was dimin¬ 
ished, as is proved by the horoscopic papyri of 
Leyden and London. The light of the sun put 
them to flight. They were combated, according 
to varying circumstances, by means of talismans, 
amulets, incantations, etc., and in all these innu¬ 
merable details Egyptian differs from other reli¬ 
gions in a material way only, and not in doctrine. 
It is also very difficult to see a specially Egyptian 
characteristic in the almost complete confusion that 
exists, in all these attributes of the earthly demons, 
between demons proper and the ghosts of the dead ; 
and, as the latter have the same name of khuu in 
a number of cases, it is sometimes almost impossible 
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do distinguish whether such and such a case of 
illness, dreams, possession, torment, etc., is the 
work of a demon or of the dead. Sometimes the 
Egyptian text is quite clear, e.g. in the formulae 
relating to ‘the imprisoning of the shades of the 
dead that can do harm ’ (Book of the Dead, cli. xcii. 
line 10); and we can proceed gradually to certain 
classitications by variants. 

When well considered, Egyptian ordinary life does not seem 
to have heao so much overshadowed and tormented hy the 
constant fear of demons as in the case of many other religions , 
of civilized and non-civilized peoples. While the official cult 
admits the hidden presence of numerous demons, we do not 
find it going the length of constantly trying to dispel them, e.g. 
during the perforcnance of duties, at the opening of the taber¬ 
nacle, or, again, at the time of sacrificing. (Porphyry, however, 
says that the priests heat the air with whips to put the demons to 
flight [de Philos, ex oraculis haurienda, ed. Wolff, 1856, p, 148].) 
The Egyptians do not, like the Indians, trace trenches round 
their offering. (Notice, however, in the foundation-rites of a 
temple, the purification of the ground hy means of a mock chase 
of evil spirits, performed by the king and figures dressed as 
gods.) Nor does any Egyptian text ever say that demons are 
specially dangerous at the time of death, as is taught, e.g., in 
the Avesta. The dead, it is true, are protected against demons 
during the preparations for the funeral; they are surrounded, 
on their way to the grave, by every kind of magical precaution ; 
at the grave itself, talismans and phylacteries of every descrip¬ 
tion protect the coffin and mummy (note that these precautions 
are meant both to ward off the demons of this earth as they I 
prowl around the grave, and to accompany the dead, hy magic, | 
oo his journey to the other world); mystic eyes are painted on j 
the proto-Theban sarcophagus, and other precautions of the same | 
kind are the finishing touches. But all these precautions do j 
not amount to so much as we find, in this connexion, in civilized j 
religions of the highest organization ; and we may say that the ; 
dying Egyptian was not tormented hj r terrors of the demoniacal i 
order so much as most races with systems of organized beliefs. 
We must not be misled by the constant presence and importance 
of demons in the literature. No one would think of maintaining 
that the thought of Satan and his demons was a continual weight 
oo the ordinary life of a mao of our Europeao Middle Ages; and 
yat the popular tales, processes of justice, legends, and even 
theology itself, gave the demons of this time a power, a multi¬ 
plicity, and a constant aggressiveness which are greatly in excess 
of anything that we fearo of aacieot Egypt ia this respect. 

(c) The other world (this term including the vari 
ous claeses of regions separating Egypt trom the 
abodes of the dead, under whatever form they may 
he conceived, and these ahodes themselves: para¬ 
dise, Elysian fields, caverns, ‘passages,’ rusitiu, 
etc.).—An account of all the demons of the other 
world cannot he attempted here. A good idea 
of them may lie obtained from the indexes in 
the various editions of Budge’s Book of the Bead, 
or from Maspero’s Etudes de mythologic et 
cTarchtologie fgyptienne, ii. 1-180 (for the royal 
tombs). These demoniacal spirits are as numerous 
as the devils of the under world in all other reli¬ 
gions. They are the inhabitants of night. It is 
worthy of remark that none of them has any sym¬ 
bolical value; the majority are simple repetitious 
of beings like the mischievous or terrifying beings 
of the earth. In the group of books of the Book of 
the Dead typo we have tree-spirits, monkeys, cro¬ 
codiles, a considerable variety of serpents, lions, 
etu., and the vignettes of the Theban epoch employ 
all the precision that could lie desired on the sub¬ 
ject. In the series of.the type‘Book of Hours,’ 
‘Book of Hell,’ ‘Book of the Gates,’ etc., we have 
a more sombre view of the demons, yet still of the 
same specific, character : the serpents vomit flames ; 
a great number of these demons, in the shape of 
men, of animals, or of mixed form, are armed with 
weapons of various kinds, hut are not fantastic. 
Their names are far oftener functional epithets 
than true proper names, and this fact is of import¬ 
ance fur the historian of religions. The onomastic 
list, however, is quite short, and shows the poverty 
of Egyptian thought on this point: ‘the Archer,’ 
‘the l’lkeman,’ ‘the Lancer, ‘the Cutter,’ ‘the 
Ripper,' ‘the Bounder,’etc. The female demons 
have the same names, or are called ‘the Lady of 
Terror,’ ‘ the Lady of the Sword-thrusts,’ ‘ the 
Brave,’ ‘the Violent.’ The serpent demons are 
called ‘Life of the Earth,’ ‘ He who lives on gods’ 


(— eater of gods [?]). The guardian serpents Akaba, 
Jetba, and Tokahiru, and the viper Naga are deities 
by this time rather than demons (see below). 

Generally speaking (without distinguishing the 
various classes of under-w orld literature), the ori¬ 
ginal Animism of Egypt is reflected in the number 
of demons that are simply the ‘ spirits ’ of material 
objects : a thread and its different parts (ch. eliiiSj; 
a boat, each part of which has its genius (ch. xcviii.) ; 
posts, doors, parts of a building, boxes, etc. This 
process is all the more logical from the fact that 
Egyptian beliefs naturally admitted that every 
object, natural or manufactured, on this earth 
possessed a spirit or a demon—rocks and trees as 
well as houses, pillars, sceptres, clubs, etc. ; and 
iconography sometimes shows these spirits with 
their heads appearing out of the objects they in¬ 
habit. The evolution of belief consisted mainly, 
here as elsewhere, in gradually ‘detaching’ the 
| spirits ’ from their objects; and the demons of 
our present discussion were transformed step by 
step into guardians, and, in the case of some of 
them, into masters, of these objects. The latter 
privileged members have contributed to the numher 
of the gods. 

5 . Nature.—By means of a large number of 
accurate texts, we can form an estimate of the 
constitutional character of the demons and spirits 
of Egypt, and by the aid of the ancient texts we 
can get hack to the very beginning of their forma¬ 
tion. All our information is in absolute conformity 
with the general animistic character of t he primi¬ 
tive religions of the Nile Valley. The universality 
of ‘spirits’ in Egypt is well known, and we have 
just seen that there is not a single being or object, 
natural or manufactured, but has its demon or 
demons. Their different names of bin, and khvm 
did not imjdy any difference of nature originally, 
and the ancient texts show, hy variants, that the 
two terms are frequently interchanged. They 
merely signify the different degrees of carnal 
materiality of these souls or spirits — which are 
always material (see Body [Egyp.]). The word 
bin seems later to have tended to belong to demons 
and spirits of a benelieent character, while the 
name kh uu was given by preference to maleficent 
spirits ; but this indefinite classification has arisen 
purely from later dualistic thought (see Dualism 

[Egyp.]). 

Now, these texts clearly prove that the demons 
are absolutely the same in ihe essentials of their 
nature and attributes as the most ancient Egyp¬ 
tian gods. The formula} confuse them constantly. 
Demons and gods have the same ‘determinative’ 
in hieroglyphic script (the three signs of the ‘axe’ 
[really a mast witli two pennants], or the archaic 
sign of three hawks perched on a sort of gihbet). 
At first, the strongest devoured the weakest im¬ 
partially ; and later, the dead, assimilated by magic 
to these strongest members (cf. Pyramid of Unas, 
line 506 ff.), are shown devouring the notiru (gods) 
as well as the khuu (demons). 

A single characteristic will serve to distinguish 
them, and to indicate the process by which the 
gods gradually emerged from the dense crowd 
of demons. The demons, or genii, or spirits, aro 
anonymous groups, with only a collective name, 
and confined to a special activity or settled func¬ 
tion. As they did not all have tlio same activity 
or the same importance, certain groups of them 
rose hy a slow process of elaboration to higher dig¬ 
nity. The others remained for ever a few millions 
of 'obscure spirits, whose mode of life was of no 
importance; or else they formed the troops of 
spirit® of which examples are given in § 2 . Is 
the groups with important functions, the charac¬ 
teristics led to fusion with a more individual heing 
provided with a proper name. Difficult as it is to 
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draw the line of demarcation between a god and a 
demon in such a conception, a careful examination 
of the texts leads to the conclusion that the mark 
of a god is possession of a name. A demon pos¬ 
sessing a name is already a god, a notir. The case 
is incontestable for well-established gods like Sorku 
(the crocodile) and ltirit (the hippopotamus); it is 
equally incontestable for demons like Apopi and 
the twenty-three great serpents of the Pyramid 
formula;, or the other reptiles named in the rest 
of the sacred literature ; it can be demonstrated 
for demon* like the cat of the sacred tree ashdu in 
the famous ch. xvii. of the Book of the Dead, and 
for all the principal demons in the descriptions of 
the other world. Each one is in every way a true 
god from the time that it has a name, both for its 
life and for its aspect. Power, the amount of 
reverence inspired, and the importance of func¬ 
tions are only questions of degree, insufficient to 
separate, in this religion, a number of humble gods 
from demons. Even specialization in a unique 
or momentary action is not a criterion. Naprit, 
demon of harvests, Kanninit, Maskhonit, the 
‘Seven Hathors,’ and many others of this type 
are deities rather than demons, from the very fact 
that they have names; and, if the cnlt they re¬ 
ceive is humbler than that of other gods, it is 
identical in conception and form. (Here there is a 
noteworthy difference from what is said of Semitic 
spirits by Lagrange, Bel. s6m. 2 , Paris, 19U5, p. 13.) 

We mar now class the innumerable personalities mentioned 
in the Egyptian texts not among the demons and spirits, but, 
more rationally, as gods. The following are the chief: the 
spirits of the seasons, months, days, hours, decani (see Calen¬ 
dar [Egyp,]), the winds, planets, stars, etc. The astrological 
nature of nearly all these entities will be noticed by all, and 
confirms what ws have seen nf the stellar character of numbers 
of these groups of spirits before polytheism. The texts show, 
further, ili.tt a number of those spirits, escaping the secondary 
character of the mass, were treated exactly as true gnda by the 
Egyptians, with a tendency to lie assimilated to the principal 
great gods. It will he observed also that the demons remaining 
in anonymous groups still retain some worship on certain occa¬ 
sions in the historic, epoch. Under the Memphites, for example, 
there are priests of the ‘spirits'of Heliopolis, Buto, and Xekhen 
(=el-Kah). 

The fact that demons become gods by a process 
of ‘emergence’ goes a long way to explain why 
there are not in Egyptian religion, as in other re¬ 
ligions, lists and hierarchies of demons and angels. 
Not only is there nothing resembling the sort of 
fixed castes of angelologies or demonologies of other 
races, but there are nut even chiefs of groups or 
protagonists, like, e.g., the Chaldaean demon of 
tire south-west wind. The fact is that, as soon as 
a primitive group attained to importance in the 
gradual comprehension of the world-forces, it de¬ 
tached a god from itself, who absorbed his group 
entirely or became a chief; so that the demons, 
good and bad, ahvays arise directly from a god, 
ml naturally share his character and attributes. 

6 . Role and character.—Just as the demons have 
at first no hierarchy, so they have no general char¬ 
acteristic r61e, no functions of general cosmogony, 
directed for or against the harmony of the k6o iios. 
The distribution of their activities into functions 
that are always very limited and highly specialized 
is a strong proof of the antiquity of their furmation. 
Their power does not go the length of raising a 
scourge like a tempest (see above), or, like the 
Indian demons, of preventing rain. This paucity 
of attributes, in a character otherwise always ma¬ 
terial, and tliis distribution of groups of spirits 
without classification, make it quite comprehensible 
how their final rOle, and their good or bad aspect 
dej'ended, in the era of polytheistic formations, 
upon the relative character of the gods round whom 
they were grouped, since such a god was simply 
the synthesis of the activities of which the demons 
were tlio analysis. The god himself was at first of 
vague significance as regards his general rdle in the 


progress of the World; it was only when he had 
acquired a more precise energy that he brought 
along with him his troop of demons—good or bad 
for man. It would thus be precarious to attempt 
much precision regarding Egyptian religions. The 
necessarily un-moral character of the spirits does 
not allow of any classification wdiich would arrange 
them by ‘ angelology ’ and ‘demonology’—these 
terms being used with a moral signification. Even 
in the historic period their original character re¬ 
mained ineffaceable : the demons were, first of all, 
the inhabitants of a place or an object, the guar¬ 
dians of a locality, of a door, a passage; they ended, 
more or less, by having a god as sovereign ; while 
they modelled themselves on ilia nature and tend¬ 
encies. But one point is clear, that they are 
subject to their god, and consequently favourable 
and subject to his relatives and friends, and hostile 
to others. They are, then, good spirits for the living 
or dead man who is assimilated by worship or magic 
to the congregation of their master, bad spirits to 
all others ; and the whole Book of the Dead, which 
has not the least moral character (even the famous 
ch. exxv. of Confession), is essentially neither more 
nor less than a series of proofs that magic alone is 
capable of winning over the demons of the other 
wurld, ami making them defenders of the dead, or 
at least submissive spirits. Nothing shows the 
persistence of these conceptions so well as certain 
passages, preserved down to the historic period, in 
which, e.g., the demon, ‘the serpent who devours 
souls,’ is considered dangerous to the sun itself, 
w hich has to take great care when passing over its 
back (Tomb of Seti I., third hour of hell; theology 
lias invented symbolic explanations, but the primi¬ 
tive fact is clear). 

7 . Final organization.—The organization of all 
these incoherent spirits, united by chance facts 
(and by nothing but facts) around multiple gods of 
early polytheism, was the result of great labour. 
It must have taken local theologians a long tale of 
centuries; nevertheless it always presented great 
gaps. It can he partly reconstructed by the help 
of the texts of the Memphite and proto-Theban 
coffins. The unifying of provincial eschatologies 
under tbe form of the Theban ‘Book of the Dead’ 
or of the various ‘Books of the Under World’ 
(‘Hours,’ ‘Doors,’ etc., of the royal hynogees, etc.) 
has been one of the greatest aids to this work of 
hai monization, wliich adjusted the demons more 
or less successfully to the gradual conception of 
the Kbafj. os. 

Thia formation of armies of good and evil, being the final 
characteristic of unified Egyptian religion, is ton important to 
be studied in connexion with demons alone. It will be treated 
in the art. Dualism (Egyp.). For the understanding of tha 
present article w'e may note here only the following facts : tha 
grouping around the aun and his companions of former adjutant 
demons of the Stars, or vassals of Thnth, Horus, Hathor, etc.; 
the inverse grouping, around the Great Serpent Apopi and hie 
officers, of the chief demons opposed to the sun. Finally, a 
god of order and light, Osiris-Ra, is opposed, with all his 
allies, to a Sit-Apopi, the prince of evil and darkness, and the 
enemy of order. The struggle continues without truce and 
with its fixed dates (see Calendar [E^yp.]), until, in the last 
period, Sit-Ap5pi becomes confused in Coptic religion with 
Satan. This dualism, already developed in the Theban era, 
throws light upon the representations of the under world of 
this period, in which armies of demons, under command of Ra, 
tear, stah, decapitate, slaughter, and burn legions of tha 
damned. 

The damned are not sinners in the moral sense, 
but adversaries of Ra, conquered enemies. This 
task was reserved for the last centuries—to trans¬ 
form hostility to the sun, Ra, into hostility to the 
moral law of Ra-Osiris; but the task was accom¬ 
plished (see Dualism [Egyp.]). Even the forty- 
two judges of the Negative Confession are only 
silent demons with no moral r61e, and quite 
artificial; and Shait, the demon who devours the 
souls rejected by Osiris, is only an entity with no 
moral character. 
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The absence of a part in the good or evil of the 
moral world appears still more clearly in the con¬ 
ception of the r61e of demons in connexion with 
the living. There is no single Egyptian text in 
which they have any part in the sins of men, or in 
suggesting evil thoughts, or even, as in Assyria, 
in sowing seeds of envy, misunderstanding, and 
family quarrels. They are restricted exclusively 
to physiological evil. 

Petrie's remarkable book, Personal Religion in Egypt before 
Christianity (London, 1910), shows, however, a class of demons 
in the hermetic literature who play a perverse part (see pp. 42, 
49, 54, 86, 115, 166). But, in spite of the author’s efforts to 
assign the first compositions to a very ancient period, the 
earliest date he can reach (5th cent.) merely succeeds in 
showing the coincidence of these new ideas with the Persian 
dominion ; this emphasizes the resemhlance between these non- 
Egyptian characters and the teaching of the Persian religion. 
We may add that at no time in Egyptian religion is the army of 
demons ever seen increasing its ranks by the soul of a single 
sinner. 

8 . Popular demon jgraphy.—The phase of demons 
which has attracted the keenest attention of 
Egyptologists is their r61e in popular life and 
literature and in current magic. The causes of 
this arc the abundance of information furnished 
by papyrology, the picturesqueness and precision 
which such documents give to the knowledge of 
Egyptian life, and the data they supply for the 
study of magic. From a comparative point of 
view, however, such a study does not exhibit 
many of the characteristic traits. An account— 
even' highly condensed—of the activity of demons 
in Egyptian life or superstition would require 
considerable space (see Charms and Amulets 
[Egyp.], Magic [Egyp.]). As everywhere, here 
the demons are at the command of the magician, 
to bring about dreams and illnesses, human or 
animal ; or else they themselves cause these pheno¬ 
mena, just as they cause madness and epilepsy 
(see Disease and Medicine [Egyp.]). 

The horoscopie or simply superstitions influence 
of days, the force of the voice, the sensitiveness of 
demons to song, to the carmen, the chant, are facts 
that apply to aS popular religions. The purely 
Egyptian traits are not many: the demons have 
sex (see Hierarchic Papyrus); there are none of 
the sexless demons of Assyria. The popular 
literature (see the Story of Satui-Khamois) seems 
to indicate the possibility of belief in incubi or 
svccubte, hut the passages, which are i ery numerous, 
require to he discussed carefully. The threatening 
aspect of demons in connexion with infants (see 
Children [Egyp.]; also Berlin Papyrus, 3027) is 
also the same as appears elsewhere. On the other 
hand, we must remember the restrictions made 
above—the abundance of demons in the magic and 
literary papyri is not to he taken as a faithful 
picture of tire actual life of the Egyptians. It 
will he noticed, further, that the Egyptians never 
mention demons who are wantonly cruel, or thirst¬ 
ing for blood, death, and carnage, as in Chaida-n- 
Assyria, or demons who dare to attack the gods 
(the combats between Ra and the demons of Apopi 
are antagonism, which is a different thing). The 
purely animistic character of these demons, strug¬ 
gling to live on their own account, but never doing 
evil for evil’s sake, is worth noting. Einally, the 
sum of all the innumerable details supplied from 
Egyptian evidences shows us a state of affairs (1) 
differing only by attenuation from that of the 
ancient civilizations of the classic East or the 
societies of the savages of modern Africa, and (2) 
somewhat similar to the classical Mediterranean 
civilizations of the Europe of the Middle Ages or 
of the Renaissance. 

As in all religions during decline, we observe at 
later epochs the growth of demoniacal beliefs in 
connexion with black magic, and in opposition to 
the official cults. The combination of Egyptian 


with other Asiatic or Mediterranean demonologies 
shows itself in the demotic papyri, and particularly 
in the tabellae ilevotionis (see Magic [Egyp.j and, 
provisioually, Uudge, Egyptian Maqic, or Erman, 
Die dgypt. llr.l., cli. vii.). 

9 . Ghosts.—The complexity of the Egyptian 
notion of personality is an initial difficulty in the 
way of classifying the phenomena relating to 
ghosts. The eight or nine elements which, in the 
historic period, constitute a person (see Body 
[Egyp.]) have each their fate, form, and habitation 
in the second existence. The only one of these 
that concerns our present purpose is the khu. 

The etymology of the word khu is still very doubtful, and we 
caanot deduce any indication whatever of the primitive r61e 
from the radical meaning of the word. The sense of ‘luminous,’ 
‘ brilliant,’ has suggested to several authorities the explanation 
hased on the phosphorescence of putrefying flesh, or on the 
will-o’-the-wisps playing in certain parts of Egypt on the skirts 
of the desert, supposed to be the favourite haunts of ghosts. A 
loftier interpretation has heen proposed, taking the word khu 
as a hrilliant spark, a part of the solar substance. But this 
seems to involve the _ theological speculations which played 
upon the amphibological meaning of the word when solar 
theories held the first rank in eschatological doctrine. The 
signification ‘ honoris or t im oris causa* which would attach a 
complimentary meaning of ‘resplendent’ or ‘glorious’to ths 
epithet khu given to the ghosts of the dead, seems more pro¬ 
bable, but has never yet been definitely proposed by the 
Egyptological School. The present writer would suggest, 
finally, a connexion between this name of ‘luminous,’ which 
is the intriasic meaning of khu, and the special soul ‘which 
shines in the eyes,’ and to which a great many peoples accord 
a particular personality. The observation of the difference 
between the lustre of the living eye and the dullness of tha 
dead eya suggested, in Egj-^t as among those peoples, the idea 
of a special ‘soul-force’ having magic virtues of its own (which 
would justify, besides, all the magic relating to the power of 
the look), and continuing to live after death with the various 
attributes which we accord to ghosts. There is, however, no 
formal proof by texts of this explanation. 

The khu is generally a wretched being. It has 
never been credited with a lofty role. It is a 
priori a wandering, unhappy, hungry being, a sort 
of outcast from the great crowd of the dead and 
other ‘spirits’—such as a dead man, e.g., whose 
grave has been destroyed, and whose soul, double, 
etc., have perished by privation or by the attacks 
of monsters. Accordingly, we never find the khu 
of a king or a nobleman appearing in the texts in 
the r61e of ‘ ghost,’ as this rble is always a humble 
and maleficent one. The attributes of the Egyptian 
ghost, then, reduce themselves finally to those of 
harmful demons, and agree very largely with what 
is believed on the subject in all religions. Ghosts 
afflict people with ‘ uemonic possession ’ in all its 
varieties; they torment in dreams (q.v.)\ they find 
their way into the interior of the body of living 
people, and cause innumerable ills (see Disease 
and Medicine [Egyp.]); they appear suddenly to 
terrify the living, especially at certain hours of 
the night, and pieferably in the neighbourhood of 
cemeteries, or in places reputed to be their favourite 
haunts (cf. Maspero, Contes populaires, passim ); 
they attempt to violate any woman they can take 
by surprise in a lonely place (e.g. one of the chapters 
of the Book of the Two Ways, in which a magic 
power is accorded the khu ‘ of taking by force any 
woman he wants ’); or, in order to devour living 
substance, they throw themselves into the budy of 
boasts, excite them to frenzy, and cause them to 
die; the khuu of women dying in child-birth aim 
especially at causing infants to die (cf. the curious 
formulae of the papyrus Zauberspruche fiir Mutter 
vnd Kind, published by Erman, 19U1 ; see also 
Erman, Religion, p. 158, etc., for other good 
examples of the part played by ghosts ; this holier 
is analogous to numerous beliefs throughout all 
Africa). The khuu of suicides, executed criminals, 
unburied dead, and shipwrecked sailors are partic¬ 
ularly tormented and miserable. It was to them 
that the magician of the later centuries applied by 
preference—conjuring, invoking, and putting them 
at his seri ice for his thousand and one evil purposes : 
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tormenting in sleep, causing death by enchantment 
or by fever, assisting lovers to exact vengeance, or 
helping those who wished to attract or recall an 
unfaithful mistress (cf. the series of taheMae dc- 
votionis, the dominating Egyptian element in which 
is nevertheless tinged with magic of Asiatic or 
North African origin). The baleful activity of all 
these ghosts is naturally specially excited at certain 
unfavourable times in (he calendar (see Calendar 
[Egyp.]), and they come in their hordes at these 
times to join the troops of evil ‘spirits’ struggling 
against order (see DUALISM [Egyp.]), just like a 
hand of plunderers accompanying the real com¬ 
batants. Very seldom do we find mention of a 
Ichu playing the simple inoffensive part of a ghost 
(Budge cite 3 one example, in Egt/p. Magic, Lond. 
1899, p. 219, of a khu which points out to a mortal 
a suitable place for building a tomb), this form of 
activity being reserved especially for the ‘ doubles ’ 
and the ‘souls’ (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 

io. Conclusions.—The original complete con¬ 
fusion of troops of demons (or spirits) with the 
earliest gods has been affirmed repeatedly in this 
article. On the other hand, it has been said that 
the spirits of the dead were confused with the 
demons as to habitat, needs, functions, character, 
and powers. This double assertion would require 
a more detailed demonstration than is here possible. 
Presented thus in a condensed form, it seems to 
lead, by syllogism, (o an equating of the spirits of 
the dead with the first gods, in whole or in part. 
But, as a matter of fact, no theory of Egyptian 
religion could be more contrary to truth or more 
capable of vitiating all knowledge of that religion. 
Never at any timo or under any form did the 
Egyptian dead become gods. The case of the sons 
or heirs of gods (chiefs and kings) belongs to an 
entirely different category, and the confusion of 
the dead with Osiris, or some other of the gods of 
the dead, by magic or by religious process is either 
an euonvmous assimilation or an absorption of the 
dead man’s personality by an already existing god. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to insist on 
the fact that the demons and spirits, the original 
forms of the Egyptian gods, have nothing to do 
with the spirits of the dead in their essential 
nature, but merely resemble them in the aspects 
if their activity (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 
Between the nature of ‘ spirits’ and ‘demons’—all 
those myriads of beings, this ‘ dust of gods ’ from 
which the gods sprang—and the nature of the 
spirits of the dead there is an impassable limit set 
which Lang has called ‘the abyss of death.’ The 
spirits, or khuu, of the Egyptian dead come from 
beings who did not exist before their birth on 
earth, who have known physical death, and are 
liable to suffer the ‘second death,’ or final de¬ 
struction. None of these three characteristics can 
be applied to the demons or genii any more than 
to the first of the actual gods, who became de¬ 
tached from their various innumerable troops of 
spirits. Later theologies credited the gods of the 
historic period with having been born, and even 
attributed to Osiris or his mythological ‘ doublets’ 
a physical death. They never touched on the 
third characteristic. And, on the other hand, 
Egypt never know of an ordinary mortal who 
became a god, or for whom there was such a possi¬ 
bility even under the humble form of a demon. 

Literature.—T he provisional state of the sources and 
er idence regarding demonology has been noted in the course 
of the article. The whole theory of spirits has never been 
gathered together in one work; views on the spirits, however, 
are scattered through all the works that discuss Egyptian 
religion. We may only mention, among those in which the 
information is more specially grouped, the following: E. 
Amtlineau, Prolegom&nes, Paris, 1908 (where an exactly op- 
posite euhemeristic theory is supported at length); E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Marie, London, 1901, Gods of the Egyptians , 
do. 1001, Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, do. 1909, Opening of 


the Mouth, do. 1909, and Book of the Dead, do. 1909; A 
Eiman, Die dgypt. Relig., Berlin, 1905 ; G. Me.spero, Etudes 
de mythol. et d’archiol, vol. ii., Paris, 1S93, and Contes popu¬ 
late est, do. 1908; W. M. F. Petrie, Religion and Conscience 
in. Ancient Egypt, London, 1898. A certain number of details 
are given in the manuals of Egyp. religion of Ermoni (Paris, 
1910), Petrie (London, 1900), Virey (Paris, 1910), and A. 
Wiedemann (Munster, 1800). The documentation proper 
naturally 611s the whole series of Egyptological moaumental 
bibliography. See especially, besides the works already men¬ 
tioned, E. Lef^bure. RopogCes royauz de Thebes, Paris, 1883; 
and P. Lacan, Sarcophages anterieurs au Nousel Empire, 
Indexes, Cairo, 1903-1906. GEORGE EOUCART. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Greek).— Students 
of Greek literature cannot fail to be impressed by 
the complex system of the Olympian theocracy, 
and by the richness of legendary fable which en 
velnps it. In variety of detail and precision of 
outline it seems to be separated by long periods of 
development from the vague beliefs and rude cere¬ 
monies which characterize the religions of primi¬ 
tive man. But, while it is certain that the Greek 
gods, as they appear in literature, are the product 
of a long course of evolution, beliefs in the exist¬ 
ence of various supernatural beings, which belong 
to an earlier stratum of religious thought, and can 
be paralleled from the records now available of 
savage superstitions, continued to maintain them¬ 
selves during historical times. Of these inter¬ 
mediate beings the most important are those 
known as demons. 

i. In early times.—In early religion the most 
powerful forces are those which are comprehen¬ 
sively attributed to Animism. To these belong 
the notions that all natural objects are informed 
with a living principle akin to the human soul, 
and that the souls of the dead continue .to visit 
the hannts with which they were familiar in life.. 
To the operation of these spiritual powers are 
ascribed such of the vicissitudes of life as cannot 
be explained by visible agencies. Similarly, it is 
inferred that the soul of a living man may be tem¬ 
porarily detached from its normal habitation in 
the body, as in sleep or trance; and that the 
bodies of the living may be possessed hy alien 
spirits, as in epilepsy, lunacy, or hysteria. There 
is plenty of evidence that beliefs of this kind 
flourished in ancient Greece as vigorously as they 
have survived in inedimval and modern times ; and 
the general name of ‘ demons,’ which the Greeks 
gave to certain of these invisible but potent spirits, 
has been adopted by modern writers, who employ 
the term ‘ demonology ’ to describe the science 
relating to supernatural beings with a nature 
intermediate between that of gods and men. 

But, in the exposition of these beliefs, we are 
met with difficulties arising from the nature of the 
evidence. We cannot reach the crude fancies of 
the vulgar in their original form, but are obliged 
to view them through the transfiguring medium of 
literature. The rationalizing genius of the race 
stands in our way. The notices relating to demons 
are drawn, for the most part, either from the writ¬ 
ings of philosophers, who endeavoured to harmonize 
current superstitions with their own interpretation 
of the universe ; or from poetry, where the creative 
imagination insensihly tones the simple outliues of 
the popular conception. 

Tlie earliest text requiring notice is the passage 
of Hesiod {Op. 122ff., 251 If.) in which he identifies 
the demons with the souls of those who lived in the 
Golden Age. They are described as continuing 
in the upper world, kindly guardians of men, dis¬ 
tributors of prosperity and wealth, but wrapped 
in darkness so as to be invisible while they wander 
over every region of the earth. Here we meet the 
statement that the demons are the souls of the 
dead, overlaid with the legend of the Four Ages 
and the deteiioration of mankind. For the popular 
belief on which it rests we must refer to passages 
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where the Greek dalyoves is employed, like the 
Latin manes, to denote the spirits oi the departed 
(Lucian, de Luctu , 24 ; for the evidence of inscrip¬ 
tions, where foots 8al/xo(nv = dis manibus, see Roscher, 
i. 929 ; Frazer, Pausan 1900, iv. 24). The literary 
evidence is hardly less conclusive, when we find 
Darius and Alcestis described as demons in refer¬ 
ence to their condition after death (jEsch. Pers. 
623; Eur. Ale. 1003), and when the Muse prophe¬ 
sies that Rhesus, though dead, shall rest hidden in 
a Thracian cave as a man-demon (avOpajirodalpcw, 
Eur. Ekes. 971). See, further, Usener, Goiter- 
namen , p. 248 ff. ; a somewhat different view is 
taken by Rohde, Psyche 4 , i. 95, 153. As the 
shades of ancestors, so long as they are treated 
with due respect, are expected to show favour, a 
reference to the ‘good demon’sometimes implies 
nothing more than this (Waser, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iv. 2012). But the good demon also appears in 
circumstances which cannot be associated with 
ancestor-worship. In Boeotia a sacrifice to the 
good demon was made the occasion for first tasting 
the new must (Plut. Qu. Conv . iii. 7. 1, p. 655E); 
and at Athens it was the custom after dinner to 
pour out a small libation of unmixed wine in his 
honour (Aristoph. Eq. 85, etc.). At other times 
he is the personification of good fortune, as the 
protecting spirit of a community, a family, or an 
individual; in this sense, Nero arrogated to him¬ 
self the title of ‘ good demon of the world 5 { GIG 
iii. 4699). See Rohde, i. 254 f. 

With the various manifestations of the good 
demon we may contrast cases where the influence 
of the spirit was pernicious. An evil spirit was 
often conceived as a ghost. 

A good illustration is afforded by tba story of Eutbymus the 
boxer, who fought with a ‘ hero ’ enshrined at Temesa in S. Italy. 
This was the ghost of one of Odysseus* crew, Polites or Alybas, 
who had been stoned to death by the people of Temesa for 
ravishing a girl. Every year the ghost required the dedication 
to him of the fairest maiden in Temesa as his wife, which was 
yielded hy the townsfolk in order to save themselves from his 
wrath. The practice was of immemorial antiquity at ths time 
when Euthymus chanced to come to Temesa, and, having 
entered the temple, saw the maideo, and fell in love with her. 
So Euthymus put on his armour, and, when the ghost appeared, 
withstood bis assault and vanquished him ; and the hero, driven 
from the land, plunged into the sea, and was never seen again. 
Pausanias, who tells the story (vi. 6. 7-11), as well as other 
authorities (Strabo, p. 256 ; Suid. s.t). Ev0v/xos), had seen a picture 
illustrating the event which he records, and, in the course of 
describing it, he quaintly remarks: ‘The ghost was of a horrid 
hlack colour, and his whole appearance was most dreadful, and 
he wore a wolfskin.’ The ghost-idea is less prominent in the 
story of the demon of Anagyrus, one of the Athenian demes, 
who destroyed the family of a neighbouring peasant for a 
trespass committed on his sanctuary (Suid. 8.v, ’Avayvpaoaos 

8a.LU.ttiv). 

Hesiod (Op. 159, 179) distinguished between 
l heroes ’ and 1 demons,’ and later philosophical 
speculation created demons as belonging to a 
higher grade of dignity (Plut. de Def. Or. 10, p. 
415 B). But in stories like the above the two 
terms are used without distinction; and heroes 
as ghostly beings were considered so dangerous 
that persons passing by their shrines were warned 
to keep silence, lest they should suffer injury 
(Hesych. s.v. Kpelrroras). The belief that a hero 
is incapable of conferring blessings, and is only 
powerful to work ill, is enforced by Babrius, 
Fab. 03. 

Other evil demons are represented as specially 
attached to an individual. Thus, the dread and 
strange vision of monstrous and fearful shape 
which appeared to M. Brutus in his last campaign 
announced itself to him as his evil demon (Plut. 
Brat. 30). Or an avenging demon may be ttie 
instrument appointed to punish the crimes of a 
particular family, as when, in the Agamemnon of 
zEschylus (1477), after the murder of her husband, 
Clytemnestra boasts that she herself is the incar¬ 
nate demon of the Pelopids, ‘so gross with o’er- 
grown ilesh.’ In snch capacity the evil demon 


often bore the special title ot ‘ Alastor [; and in 
the Fence (357) the slave Sicinnns, who entrapped 
Xerxes into a fatal manoeuvre, so that he lost tho 
battle of Kalamis, is described by the Persian mes¬ 
senger to Atossa as having been inspired by an 
alastor. Sophocles, in referring to an action im¬ 
possible for any one hut a madman, dues not 
hesitate t o say: * Who would choose this, unless 
maddened by avenging fiends 1’ (Sittis pp '£ 'a\ao- 
rSpbiv voadl [Track. 1935]). It would bo easy to 
multiply instances where demonic agencies are 
made responsible for good or evil fortune; and 
it is not surprising that tho prevalence of such 
opinions opened the door to chicanery and im- 
osture. Among the crowds of oracle-mongers, 
iviners, and interpreters of dreams, who swarmed 
at Athens during the latter part of the 5th cent. 
R.C., were some who professed to foretell the future 
by the agency of familiar spirits obedient to their 
summons. A notorious instance was Eurycles the 
ventriloquist (iyya<TTpt/j.vt)os, ffrepud/jiavTis), who, hy 
giving utterance to his oracles in a feigned voice, 
persuaded his hearers that they were the pro¬ 
nouncements of a demon lodged within his own 
breast (Aristoph. Vesp. 1019; Plat. Soph. 252 C 
and the scholl.). This proceeding corresponds 
exactly with the methods or savage magicians, as 
reported by E. B. Tylor in his article on ‘ Demon¬ 
ology ’ ( EBr 9 vii. 63). 

The notion of a guardian spirit, which watches 
over a man from his birth, directs his actions, and 
may bo either friendly or hostile, was widely enter¬ 
tained among the Greeks. It is best expressed in 
the famous fragment of Menander (550 K.): ‘By 
every man at birth a good demon takes his stand, 
to initiate him in the mysteries oi life.’ This is 
not a literary fancy, hut a popular opinion: ! There 
are many who have a craven soul, but a good 
demon,’ says Theognis (161). Or o may appeal 
to Pindar, a witness of a very different type ( Pyth. 
v. 122): ‘ The mighty purpose of Zeus directs the 
demon of those whom he loves' (see W. Headlam, 
in JPk xxx. [1906] 304; Rohde, ii. 316; Usener, 
296). But, in regard to the force of particular 
passages, there is room for disagreement. The 
word Saipuiv is used in such a way that it is often 
difficult to seize its exact significance in a parti¬ 
cular context. Thus, besides bearing the special 
meaning with which vve are now concerned, it may 
be employed cither ( 1 ) as a synonym of tfe.ls, dis¬ 
tinguishable, if at all, as expressing the Divine 
power manifested in action rather than the Divine 
personality as an object of worship; or ( 2 ) in the 
abstract sense of destiny. Yet, although we may 
sometimes hesitate (as, e.g., in Eur. Ion, 1374, 
Supp. 592) between the abstract and tbe concrete 
meaning, with a view to the selection of an English 
equivalent, it is unlikely that to a Greek the word 
ever became so colourless as the tr. ‘fate’ or ‘des¬ 
tiny ’ suggests. That this was the original sense, 
as iias been suggested in recent times (Gruppe, Gr. 
Mythol. 991, n. 4; see, however, Usener, 299), is 
hardly credible. 

We have seen that the belief in the separate 
existence of the soul after death leads to the 
assumptions that the souls of the dead are power¬ 
ful over the living, and that other potencies of a 
similar character, spiric-like but not souls, exist 
independently and visit the earth. A further step 
is taken when these demons are regarded as capable 
of entering into and possessing human bodies (Gom- 
perz, Greek Thinkers [Eng. tr. 1901], ch. i. §§ 5, 6 ). 
This may be illustrated by the various instances in 
which the human representative is permanently or 
temporarily identified with tire Divine being whose 
power he assumes. Hermes became incarnate in the 
ministrants at the oracle of Trophonius at Leliadea 
(Pausan. ix. 39. 7), Bacchus in the mystce (schol. 
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on Aristoph. Eg. 4US). Similar is the inspiration 
drawn from the chewing or eating of magic sub¬ 
stances, such as the laurel leaves sacred to Apollo 
(Soph. frag. 811, etc.), or the honey which inspired 
the Thriie on Parnassus (Horn. h. Harm. 560). 
These are special applications of the general belief 
in demonic possession, which is implicit in the use 
of the adjectives ev5a.ly.uv, oaKovalyui', etc., and is 
expressed by that of the verbs KaKoSaiyopdv, baiyovL- 
feodcu (Soph. frag. 173), aud Satyovar (Eur. Phcen. 
888 , with the present writer’s note). The demon 
which took possession of a man’s body was some¬ 
times conceived as a fiery spirit, which raised the 
blood to a condition of fever. Houee the fiery 
emblems of love (Gruppe, 849, n. 7), which per¬ 
meates the frames of its victims with a feverish 
ecstasy. Hippocrates found it necessary to combat 
the superstition that epilepsy is due to some god— 
Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, or Hecate—having taken 
possession of the sick man (Morb. sacr. 502 K). 
Phfedra’s wasting sickness is attributed hy the 
chorus in the Hippolyt us of Euripides to posses¬ 
sion by Pan, Hecate, the Corybantes, Cybeie, or 
Dietynna (141-147); and the sudden illness of 
Glauee, described in the Medea , was thought by 
those present to have been caused by the anger of 
Pau (1172). See also Usener, 294. 

2. In the classical age.—The Olympian religion, 
if we may call by this name the impression which 
we receive from Greek literature about the ordi¬ 
nary beliefs of the classical age, is a composite 
structure, largely built up by the transference 
from past generations of elements on which time 
has worked an essential change. The demons 
passed into gods; the shadowy gods became defi¬ 
nitely conceived personalities. A good illustration 
of this process may be taken from the development 
which can be traced in the notions entertained of 
the Nymphs (Gomperz, i. 2b). The Oreads, Dryads, 
and Naiads owe their origin to the fetishism which 
believes that every natural object is endowed with 
a living spirit. In course of time the spirit is 
separated from its environment: the Dryad, for 
example, inhabits the oak, but the oak itself is 
no longer animate. But the indwelling spirit has 
not yet become immortal; the Dryad cannot out¬ 
live the oak (Horn. h. Aphrod. 257; Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 481). A later stage has been reached when 
Homer describes how the Rivers and Nymphs were 
summoned by Zeu.- to join the conclave of the im¬ 
mortals (H. xx. 7 fl’.). We need not pause to illus¬ 
trate the process by which a tribal deity has been 
elevated to national dignity, or a god with limited 
powers has merged his identity in the attributes of 
an Olympian. Other demons have taken subaltern 
rank in the celestial hierarchy, as when the Cory¬ 
bantes are classed as the attendants (irpiSiroAoi) of 
Rhea (Strabo, 472), and the Satyri attach them¬ 
selves to Dionysus. Eurynomus, a grisly demon 
who ate the flesh of corpses, was painted hy Poly- 
gnotus among the inhabitants of the lower world ; 
he was blue-black in colour like a carrion-fly, his 
teeth were bared, and he was sitting on the skin 
of a vulture (Pausan. x. 28. 7). Dionysus was 
sometimes attended by Akratos, the potent spirit 
of the unmixed wine (Pausan. i. 2. 5); and Aphro¬ 
dite by Tyi hon, perhaps the spirit of good luck, not 
unlike our Puck or Robin Goodfellow (Gruppe, 853, 
n. 2). Even the hell-hounds of Hecate are recog¬ 
nized as evil demons (Euseb. Prcep. Evang. iv. 23. 
7, 8). 

It has recently been contended (Fsrnnll, CGS v. [1909] 444) 
that the personification of abstract ideas as Divine beings claim¬ 
ing nur veneration and worship is to be explained as dus to the 
demonic power which was attributed by a primitive habit of 
mind to any outbreak oi excessive emotion. Typical cases are 
quoted front the ceremonial observances paid in various parts of 
Greece to Shame, Pity, Laughter, Fear (Pausan. i. IT 1; Plut. 
Cleomen. 9). If the suggestion is correct, it throws a remark¬ 
able light upon the development of Greek psychology. It is 


easier to recognize primitive ideas in the deification of Madnesf 
(Pausan. viii. 34. 1) and Hunger (Plut. Q.u. Co/w. vi. 8. 1, p. 
G94 A). The Monies are supposed by Pausunias to be the Erinyes 
under another title, as producing frenzy in their victims. But 
Hunger is hardly to be explained as the concrete embodiment 
given to the sufferings of starvation, Bather we should infer 
that the failure of the crops through drought, aud the wasting 
of the flocks and herds through disease, were taken as irre¬ 
fragable te.-timony to the operation of a malignant and super¬ 
natural power. In order lo avert such a calamity, an annual 
expulsion of a disease-laden scapegoat in the Character of a 
slave, who was beaten with rods nf willow to the words of the 
refrain, ‘Out oi doors with famine, and in-doors with plenty 
and health I ’ took place at the town of Chasronea in B-ootia. 
Plutarch, in the passage quoted above, tells us that he had 
himsell performed the ceremony when holding the otlice of 
chief magistrate. For its significance, see Frazer, GB2, 1900, 
iii. 124tf. 

Again, as the crude fancies of primitive super¬ 
stition ceased to correspond with advancing en¬ 
lightenment, they tended to gather round them 
the details of legendary adventures, anil to become 
associated, in the record of a mythical past) with 
particular localities or heroic names. The Sphinx, 
a ravening monster, compact of indigenous stories 
of a destructive dragon fused with Oriental or 
Egyptian elements, was localized in Boeotia and 
connected with the story of CEdipus. The Harpies 
or ‘Snatchers’ (Horn. OS. xiv. 371), another com¬ 
posite notion in the evolution of which wind- 
demons and death-angels had taken part, sur¬ 
vived ultimately for their share in the punishment 
of Phineus, which was related as an incident in 
the voyage of the Argonauts. They are nearly 
related to the Erinyes and the Sirens—both 
ehthonie agencies ; hut, whereas the belief in an 
avenging spirit punishing homicide survived longer, 
and lias preserved the Erinyes iu literature as a 
potent spiritual force, the Sirens soon passed into 
the region of fairy-land, and were remembered 
chiefly from Homer’s description of them in the 
Odyssey. The Gorgons—also under-world powers 
and storm-spirits—are hardly know n to tradition 
except through the adventures of Perseus. 

Besides those, there was a whole host of sprites, 
bogeys, and hobgoblins which remained nearer 
to their primitive associations. Their names are 
generic rather than personal, and they were rarely 
dignified by a connexion with some heroic tale. 
Such was Empusa, a demonic apparition that ap¬ 
peared sometimes at mid-day and sometimes by 
night. She had the power of continually changing 
her shape, but could be detected, it would seem 
by the donkey’s leg which was her constant attri¬ 
bute (see Dem. xviii. 130 ; Aristoph. Ran. 2891k). 
Gello —a name which has been compared with the 
Arabic ghoul —was a spectre which kidnapped 
children. Almost unknown to literature, the 
name lasted through the Middle Ages, and sur¬ 
vives in some localities down to the present day 
(Maas, in Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 1005). Somewhat 
more familiar to us is Mormo, a bogey of the nur¬ 
sery, invoked to frighten children (Theocr. xv. 
40 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 17)—perhaps a hypocoristic 
form of Mormolyke—a werwolf {yopyoXvieeia, Plat 
Phmdo , 77 E, etc.). Another bogey-name is that 
of Lamia , who was said to have the remarkable 
ower of taking out her eyes and putting them 
aek at pleasure. She also was a kidnapper and 
murderess of children, and is sometimes identified 
with Mormo and Gello, as if these were different 
names of the same monster. But in Lamia there 
are more traces of a definite personality ; and she 
lias almost become a mythical heroine, as a Libyan 
queen beloved by Zeus, whose children were killed 
by Hera, and who in consequence revenged herself 
by killing other children (see Didymus ap. schol. 
Aristoph. Pax , 758). To the same class belonged 
Acco and Alphito —words of doubtful meaning 
which perhaps signify ‘ booby ’ and ‘ grey-head 
(Chrysipp. ap. Plut) de Stoic, rep. 15, p. 1040 B), 
Ephialtcs was the name given to the spectre in- 
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vented by the ignorant to account for the night¬ 
mare which results from indigestion ; and he is 
not always distinguished from Epialcs, the cold 
sliivering-lit which preceded an attack of fever 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 1037). Ephialtes was sometimes 
figured as the long-eared owl (Sros). Owls (orptyyes) 
were regarded as birds of evil omen (Poetce Lyrici 
Grmci i , ed. llergk, Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 604), and 
as embodiments of the spirits of the dead which 
appear by night to suck the blood of the living—a 
superstition which survives in modern Greece. 

For the conception denoted by Ke.res, which is 
elosely allied to, and largely co-extensive with, the 
present subject, see the article under that title. 

3. In the hands of the philosophers.—We have 
now to examine how the popular belief in demons 
was treated by the philosophical schools. Thales 
is credibly reported to have said (Arist. de Anima, 
i. 5. 411a 8) that all things aie full of gods, and 
it is hardly to be doubted that in so maintaining 
he sought to explain Animistic beliefs by the 
application of rational principles. By the Pytha¬ 
goreans a belief in demons was always fostered, 
especially in their character as representing the 
souls of the dead. They entertained no doubt 
that such demons were visible as if in actual bodily 
presence, and were surprised that any one should 
deny that he had ever seen a demon (Arist. frag. 
193 [Rose]). All the air, they said, is full of 
souls, and these are called demons and heroes. 
It is they who send dreams and signs of disease 
and good health not only to mew but also to 
sheep and cattle. With them relations are estab¬ 
lished by purification and expiation, by divination 
and by omens (I)iog. Luert. viii. 22). Hence 
Aristo-.enus (Stob. Flor. 79. 45) is following 
Pythagoras when he recommends the worship of 
gods and demons, and the Golden Poem places the 
heroes and subterranean demons, i.e. the souls of 
the dead, after the gods, but as worthy of honour 
corresponding to their degree. Later doxo- 
graphers (Act. Plac. i. 8. 2) join Pythagoras with 
Thales, Plato, and the Stoics in holding that 
demons and heroes are spiritual substauees, or 
souls separated from bodies, and that there are 
good and bad demons corresponding to the same 
varieties of soul. There is also attributed to 
Pythagoras the fantastic notion that the sound 
emitted from a brass gong when struck is the 
voice of a demon shut up within the metal 
(Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 41). The popular idea of 
an indwelling demon, by which a man is pos¬ 
sessed or controlled, was refined and interpreted 
by several philosophers To Heraclitus (frag. 
119 [Diels]) is ascribed the pregnant saying that 
‘character is each man’s demon,’his inner self is 
his true divinity, and his fate is moulded by his 
own individuality. The same thought is expressed 
by Epieliarmus in a simpler form : ‘ His disposi¬ 
tion is to each man a good or bad demon ’ (frag. 
258 [Kaibel]). Similar but less striking is the 
saying of Democritus that ‘ blessedness dwells not 
in herds or gold, but the soul is the dwelling- 
place of the blessed being’ (frag. 171 [Diels]). 
Democritus (Sext. adv. Math. ix. 19) explained 
the belief in gods by degrading them to the level 
of demons, which he held to be material images per¬ 
ceptible to our senses, long-lived but not immortal. 
Empedocles speaks of the wanderings of wicked 
demons, which have been cast out of the abodes of 
the blest but return there after a banishment of 
30,000 years, during which they pass through vari¬ 
ous stages of incarnation (frag. 115, 2). These 
dalyorcs, as Hippolytus explains, are human souls; 
but they are not necessarily separable entities, 
since the figurative language of the poem requires 
to be controlled by the materialism of the philo¬ 
sophical system which it expounds (see Burnet, 
VOL. iv.—38 


Early Greek Philosophy, 1892, p. 271 ; Rohde, ii. 
178 11'.). 

Socrates was in the habit of asserting (hat he 
was frequently impeded by a Divine sign from 
taking a particular course of action. This cus¬ 
tomary sign was imparted through the medium of 
a warning voice, and was manifested on trilling 
as well as on important occasions (Plat. Apol. 
31 D, 40 A). The deduction that Socrates intended 
to imply that he was guided throughout his life 
by a familiar spirit, though at one time generally 
held, has m recent years fallen into disfavour (see 
Zeller, ScMrates [Eng. tr. 1868], p. 8211'.; H. Jack- 
son, in JPh v. [1873] 232 ft'.). But, whatever may 
have been the real intention of Socrates, it can 
hardly be denied that, in a society where the belief 
in the existence of demons was widely prevalent, 
to many of his hearers the Divine sign must have 
suggested such an agency. 

Plato, in this sphere as elsewhere, has gathered 
up the threads of previous speculations and woven 
them into new combinations by the play of his 
philosophic fancy. In accordance with popular 
tradition, he says that the demons are the bastard 
sons of gods by nymphs or some other mothers 
(Apol. 27 D). The demons are of an airy substance, 
inferior to the heavenly ether, and serve as inter¬ 
preters between gods and men (Epinorn, 984 E). 
Love is a great demon ; like all spirits, he is inter¬ 
mediate between the Divine and the mortal ; he 
conveys to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of 
men, ami to men the commands and replies of 
the gods ( Symp. 202 E). This recalls the Pytha¬ 
gorean doctrine, previously quoted, and Proclns 
says it is also Orphic ; modern critics have seen in 
it a mode of reconciliation between the old theo¬ 
logy and the new conception of an inaccessible 
god (Gruppe, 1034). Plato accepts the popular 
view of demons, as identical with the souls of the 
dead : when a good man dies, he is honoured by 
being enrolled as a demon, which is only another 
form of baryj-av, ‘the wise one’ (Cratyl. 398 B). 
Every man has a distinct demon which attends 
him during life and after death (Phcedo, 107 D, 
Rep. 617 D). Each demon has his own allotted 
sphere of operation, and watches over his appointed 
charge like a shepherd over his flock ( Polit. 271 D, 
272 E). The last-quoted passages are draw n from 
the narratives of the myths with which Plato 
diversified his more formal arguments, and his 
true mind is to he sought rather in a passage of 
the Timcrus (90 A) in which, with a reminiscence 
of Heraclitus, he declares that God has given to 
each man, as a guiding genius, the supreme form 
of soul within us, the rational faculty which dwells 
in the summit of our body and lifts us towards our 
celestial kindred. 

Aristotle is reported to have assented to the 
belief that all men have demons which accompany 
them during the whole period of their mortal 
existence (frag. 193 [Rose]) ; but it is impossible 
to say whether he attached to it any philosophical 
importance. Xenoerates agreed with the state¬ 
ment in the Timceus , that the soul of man is his 
guardian spirit (Arist. Top. ii. 6. 112a, 37) ; and 
he also maintained the existence of a number of 
good and bad demons (Zeller, Plato, etc. [Eng. tr. 
1876], p. 593). But the school which did most to 
establish a belief in demons as a part of the mental 
equipment of its students was unquestionably the 
Stoic. The Stoics sought with unwearied industry 
to bring every conception of popular religion into 
connexion with their own theology; and their 
doctrine of pantheism enabled them without diffi¬ 
culty to find a place for the demons within their 
system. They were firmly convinced of the ex¬ 
istence of demons, which, having like passions with 
men, and responding to their desires and fears, 
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their pains and pleasures, superintended and 
directed their fortunes (Diog. Laert. vii. 151). 
These demons are composed of soul-substance, 
which is not scattered and lost, as Epicurus main¬ 
tained (frags. 336, 337 [Usener]), at the dissolu¬ 
tion of the body, but, having in itself the principle 
of permanence, is located m the region beneath 
the moon, and sustained, like the other stars, by 
the exhalations rising from the earth (Sext. ado. 
Math. ix. 71). Posidonius, who gave particular 
attention to the matter, explained that human 
souls after death are not suilieiently pure to reach 
the upper ether, and are restricted to the lower 
level, whore they congregate among the demons. 
Hence it is that, with the strictest accuracy, the 
soul dwelling within the body may be described 
as the ‘ demon born with us ’ (Schmekel, Philos, d. 
mittl. Stoa, Berlin, 1892, p. 256). On the other 
hand, the Epicureans controverted these fairy¬ 
tales : there are no such beings as demons; and, 
even if there were, it is inconceivable that they 
would assume human shape, or that it would be 
possible for them to communicate with us by 
speech or otherwise (Plut. Prut. 37 ; see, further, 
Epicur. frags. 393, 394 [Usener]). 

In writers of a later period, such as Maximus 
Tyrius, Apuleius, and Philustratus, the maxims 
of demonology have come to be commonplaces, 
partly owing to the influence of the sources which 
we have enumerated, and partly by the contact 
with Oriental civilizations, which had become con¬ 
tinually more intimate since the beginning of the 
Hellenistic epoch (ltohde, ii. 364 ; Gruppe, 1468). 
Since the demons were regarded as unceasingly 
active in the service of the gods, they were as¬ 
signed a definite place in the celestial hierarchy of 
the Neo-Platonists, as subordinate to angels and 
archangels (Porphyr. Ep. ad Arnob. 10; demons 
were first associated with dyyeKot by Philo, ac¬ 
cording to Dieterich, NeJcyia, 61). Hence, as part 
of the machinery by which the apologists of pagan¬ 
ism sought to shore up their tottering edifice against 
the assaults of the Christians, they appear with 
considerable frequency in the controversial writ¬ 
ings of the early Fathers of the Church. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
examine the various methods employed by Greek 
magic for the purpose of averting, deceiving, or 
conciliating evil spirits. The detads will bo found 
elsewhere under the titles Charms and Amulets, 
Magic, etc. It is only within recent years that 
the comparative study of anthropology has shown 
the way by which the future investigation of 
Greek religion must travel. But the evidence of 
ritual drawn from literary sources is difiicult to 
appraise ; partly because the development of theo¬ 
logy tended to obscure the primitive elements, and 
partly because the ritual facts, even when sepa¬ 
rated from later accretions, are capable of various 
interpretations. It is well established that the 
beating of drums and cymbals, ami particularly of 
/annus kinds of bronze vessels (scliol. ad Theocr. 
ii. 30), was intended to frighten away any demons 
which might be at hand on important or ceremonial 
occasions; similarly, the use of iron was effec¬ 
tive against demonic inlluence (Kiess, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 50). When, however, the desire to 
he on good terms with evil demons is held to be 
the leading motive in such various rites as sword- 
dances, the ploughing with magic animals, the 
smearing of the face with chalk or meal, or the 
dressing of a boy in girl’s clothes (cf. Clll vii. 
[1893] 243), it must' be remembered that such 
hypotheses are far removed from certainty. The 
debatable evidence will be found collected in 
Gruppe, 894 if. 

For demons in relation to the Orphic cults, see 
Orphism. 


Literature .— 1 The main facts are summarized in the articles, 
g.v. 1 Daimon,’ by von Sybel, in Roscher, i. 938, and by Waser, 
in Pauly-Wlssowa, iv. 2010, where references are given to the 
less accessible of the special treatises. See also R. Heinze, 
Xenocrates, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 78-123; J. Tambornino, de 
Antiquorum JDtvmonismo, Giessen, 1909. Much useful informa¬ 
tion will be found in O. Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. und Religions- 
gesck ., Munich, 1906 ; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of 
Gr. Religion?, Cambridge, 1909 ; A. Dieterich, NeJcyia, Leipzig, 
1893, esp. pp. 46-62; H. Usener, Gottemamen, Bonn, 1896, esp. 
p. 292ff.; E. Rohde, Psyche 4 , Tubingen, 1907. 

A. C. Fearsgn. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Hebrew).—It will 
be most convenient to divide the material into 
three periods : pre-exilic, exilic and post-exilic, 
and Apocryphal. 

1. 1'BE rilE-EXILIC PERIOD.— r. In the early 
Heb. poems there is hut one allusion to an angel, 
and none to spirits or demons. The ‘ holy ones ’ 
in l)t 33 2 , later supposed to be angels (cf. Ac ? 53 , 
Gal 3 1B , He 2 2 ), were probably not a part of the 
original text (cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, Edinburgh, 
1895, p. 392ff.). In Jg 5 s3 we read: ‘Curse ve 
Meroz, saith the angel of Jahweh.’ Probably the- 
angel was a manifestation of Jahweh, as in the 
J document. 

2. Our next earliest evidence is in the J docu¬ 
ment. In Gn 3 : ‘ cherubim are said to have been 
the guardians of Eden’s entrance. There is reason 
to believe that these beings were personified winds. 
They find a counterpart in the winged figures of 
the Assyr. sculptures, which are often pictured in 
the act of fertilizing the sacred palm tree; lienee 
Tylor suggested that they were winds—a view now 
accepted dv many others."* The association of such 
figures with the tree of life would lead to the view 
that they were denizens of Paradise, and hence 
guardians of the tree of life Apart from the 
cherubim, no other spirits appear in the early 
chapters of Genesis, hut Jahweh Himself deals 
directly with men. This is the case in the Eden 
narrative (Gn 3), the Flood story (ehs. 6-9), the con¬ 
fusion of tongues (ch. 11), and the story of Abraham 
(eh. 15). In the last-mentioned passage Jahweh 
appears as a flame of fire. 

In Gn 16 7 we first come upon the ‘angel of 
Jahweh,’ who found Hagar in the wilderness and 
aided her, but whom, as v. )s shows, Ilagar re¬ 
garded as Jahweh Himself. The word here and 
elsewhere in the OT translated ‘ angel,’ mal’ak, is 
from a root which appears in Arabic as l&ka, and 
in Ethiopic as la’aka, * to go ’ or ‘ send as a mes¬ 
senger.’ In this case maPak Jahweh means a 
special mission or coming of Jahweh to accomplish 
a special purpose. The * angel ’ is not, accordingly, 
an angel in the later acceptation of the term. 2 
The same is true of the following instances, which 
all appear in J, or in literature closely akin to it. 

In Gn 18 the word ‘ angel ’ is not used, but Jahweh is said to 
have visited Abraham. The ‘ two angels' of ch. 19 are a later 
addition to the narrative, and, in the language of a later epoch, 
describe Jahweh's, companions. In Gn 32 'eur. a ‘man’ comes 
and wrestles with Jacob; he is in reality Janweh, though not 
formally declared by the text to he so. This ‘ man ’ represents 
a ‘ mission ’ or ‘coming* of Jahweh, as did the 1 angel of Jah¬ 
weh ' in ch. 16. It is prnhably this ‘ man * who is referred to in 
Gn 48 lfl as ‘the aogel which hath redeemed me [Jacob].' In Ex 
3 2 the ‘angel of Jahweh* appeared to Moses in the burning 
hush, hut it was Jahweh Himself v-ho saw that Moses tarried 
aside to see the bush (v. 4 ), and Jahweh who spoke to Moses 
(v.7). Similarly, the * angel oi Jahweh’ appeared in the way to 
stop Balaam (Nu 2d 22 - 35 ). In Jos 6 13 - 15 a ‘man* appeared to 
Joshua as the captain of the host of Jahweh ; he wa; the same 
manifestation elsewhere called the ‘ angel of Jahweh.’ In Jg -2 1 
the * angel * or * manifestation' of Jahweh moved up fro-" Gilgal 
to Bethel. The ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ appeared to Gideon (Jg 6 11 ), 
and it is clear lrom vv. 2 l 22 that He was Jahweh Himself. The 
same in true of the * angel of Jahweh ’ who appeared to the wife 
of Manoah in Jg I3 2ff -. In 2 S 24 14 David falls into the hand of 
Jahweh, who turns out (v. 1 **) to be His angel. 

In all these passages the ‘angel of J ahvrcli ’ is 

1 Cf. Barton, Sem. Or., Loudon, 1902, p. 91, and the references 
there given ; also Skinner, Gem'sis, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 89 ff.; 
for a divergent view, see art. Cheruh, vol. iii. p. 608 ff. 

2 Cf. IV. E. Addis, Documents of the Uezatev-ch , Lridon, 
1392, i. 24, n. 1. 
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•Tab \vtill Himself, who has come upon some special 
mission. Perhaps it was regarded as a kind of 
partial manifestation of Jahwoli, hut at all events 
there was no clear line of distinction between 
Jah well and His angel. These manifestations of 
Jahwoli were regarded as blessed or beautiful 
things, so that, when it was desired especially to 
praise a man, one said to him : ‘Thou ait good in 
mv sight as an angel of God ’ (cf. 1 S 29°, 2 S 14 17 - 2U 
19 27 ). At the same time, the term mal’ak was 
often used to designate the messenger of a king 
{see 1 S 11 s ltj 19 19 “• 14 - 2U , and cf. 1 K 20 2 , Jer 27 8 )i 

In the J document other beings of the Divine 
order besides Jahweh are represented as real. 
These are called ‘ sons of God ’ (b c nS hd-’elShhn) in 
Gn 6" 4 , where they are said to have taken human 
wives and to have begotten the heroes who lived in 
olden days. These beings are not called angels, 
and do not appear again in pre-exilic literature. 

3. In the K iheument the same conditions of 
thought prevail, though here angels appear at 
times in numbers. 

fo Gn 22U an angel called to Abraham out of heaven to pre¬ 
vent the sacrifice <j 1 Isaac. The present text calls him the 
‘angel of Jahweh,’ but it is thought that in the original form of 
the text he was called the ‘angel of God.' In Gn 28p Jacob 
saw the angels of God ascending and descending upon the ladder 
of his dream, hut they were so eioseh associated with God that 
he aaic: ‘This ie none other than the house of God.' In Gn 
31U the ‘angel of God' appeared to Jacob in Aram, but vJ 3 
tella us that he aaid : * I am the God of Bethel.’ The angel was, 
then, only a manitestation of God. In Gn 3Jl ff - * the angels of 
God' met Jacob, and he said: *Thia is God’s host.’ Here 
apparently the angels were a manifestation of God and of Hie 
attendant company of spirits. In Ex 3 4b it was God Himself 
who called to Hoses out of the burning bush. In Ex UU* the 
‘angel of God ' who had gone before the camp of Israel removed 
and went behind. This angel performed tiie same function as 
the pillar of cloud in the J document (cf. Nu 20 lb ). Thut the 
‘angel of God’ was practically identical with God is shown in 
Ex 23 L ' blL , where God declared" that Hia * name * was in the angel 
that should go before Israel. 

There is, then, no radical difference of conception 
between J and E. In noth of them the augel of 
the Deity is usually a manifestation of Deity Him¬ 
self, though in one instance (Gn 32 lff -) the angels 
are apparently the spirits who accompany God. 
In Jg d 23 (a passage which G. F. Moore [SHOT, 
New York, 1898] attributes to E), God is said to 
have sent an evil spirit between Abitnolech and the 
men of Shechem ; and similarly in 1 S 16 14 ‘ ,5 ‘ 23 18 lu 
(a passage which Budde attributes to J) an evil 
spirit from God is said to have come upon Saul. 

4. This last conception is similar to that in 1 K 
22 19 ' 23 , where Jahweli is thought of as surrounded 
by a host of spirits. These spirits were as yet 
undifterentiated. They had no moral character ; 
they were neither angels nor demons, but took on 
their character from the nature of tlio tasks which 
they were given to perform. Jahweli Himself was 
tesponsible for whatever was done ; He lured Ahab 
to his death ; it was at His bidding that one of the 
spirits became a lying spirit in the mouths of 
Ahab’s prophets to accomplish this end. The 
spirits of Jahweh’s court were not the only spirits 
in which the Hebrews of the period believed. In 
2 K 2 12 and 6 17 reference is made to a kind of 
horsemen of the air, who seem to have been re¬ 
garded as spirit defenders of Israel, for one passage 
relates that, when the chariot of fire took Elijah 
away, Elisha exclaimed: ‘ The chariots of Israel 
and the. horsemen thereof 1 ’ and the other repre¬ 
sents these horsemen as the defenders of Elisha 
from a foreign army. 

5. There are few other references to angels or 
spirits before the Exile. An early Epliraimite 
narrative (1 K 19 5 ) tells us that an angel touched 
Elijah and awakened him. One late prophetic 
narrative tells us twice that au angel of Jah¬ 
weh spoke to Elijah (2 K l 3 - 16 ), while another, 
also late (1 K IS 18 ), tells that an angel spoke to 
another prophet. In 2 K 19 35 =Is 37“ we are told 


that an angel of Jahweli sinote the Assyrians of 
Sennacherib’s army. 1’re-exilic prophets make al¬ 
most 110 reference to angels, although Hosea (1‘2 4 ) 
declares that Jacob ‘had power over the angel.’ 
This is a reference to the ‘ man ’ of Gn 32 S4lr ‘, and 
is the only occurrence of ‘ angel ’ in a pre-exilic 
prophet. The Deuterononiist makes no mention 
of angels. One Dent, editor refers to the ‘ angel of 
Jahweh ’ (Ex 33 2 ), hut he was influenced by E. 

6. One other class of supernatural beings of the 
time before the Exile remains to he considered, 
viz. the seraphim. Onr knowledge of them is 
gained from one passage only, Is 6 1 " 7 . In his 
vision, Isaiah saw Jaliweb, above whom the sera¬ 
phim were standing. Each one had six wings, and 
(hey constantly utt ered the trisagion. At the sound 
of their voices ‘the foundations of the threshold 
were moved.’ Finally, it was one of these who 
took from the altar a live coal and touched the 
prophet’s lips. It is clear that, like the cheru¬ 
bim, the seraphim were not angels ( i.e. messengers), 
but were attendants of Jahweh. Like the cheru¬ 
bim, they are composite figures, and later Jewish 
thought p iaffed them with the cherubim in Para¬ 
dise (cf. En. 61 10 71 7 , Slav. En. 2U 1 21 1 ). 

Various explanations of tbo name ami nature of tbe seraphim 
have been ollered. (3) An old explanation, now generally 
abandoned, derived sardph from the Arab. Sant/a, ‘ to be emi¬ 
nent in glory,' and held the seraphim to he a kind of archangels. 
(2) Delitzsch and Honmiel have connected it with the Assyr. 
Sarrapu, the ‘ burner,’ an epithet applied to the Bab. god 
Nergal, a aun-deity; but, although an old syllabary says that 
this was the epithet of Nergal in the ‘ Westland,’ no such deity 
has appeared in any real Oanaanite source, and is consequent!} 
improbable. (3) Chevne (EBi, art. ‘Demons’) has, under the 
influence of the previous suggestion, attempted to connect tha 
name of the god Re5ef t whose name occurs in a I’hoen. inscrip¬ 
tion (CIS i. 38). This he equates with snroph, supposing chat a 
transposition of letters occurred—a solution which seems even 
more improbable. (4) Less satisfactory still was Hitzig’s sug¬ 
gestion that sardph is to be connected with the Egyptian 
Serapis. (5) More recently Marti and others have connected 
the seraphim with the Egyptian grifiins tonn.i, for example, in 
a XHth dynasty tomb at Beni Ilassan. These griffins were 
winged, were guardians of the grave, and in demotic wore 
called seref (of. It. I’ietschrnann, Gesch. der Phonizier , Berlin, 
1889, p. 177 0’.). (0) Probably the true explanation connects the 
seraphim with the fiery (s e rbphtm) serpents of Nu 2B», and sup¬ 
poses that the seraphim were primarily serpents. This view is 
supported by the fact that Heb. tradition gave tbe serpent a 
prominent r61e in Paradise (cf. Go 3), that they worshipped a 
serpent-god down to the time of Hezekiah(2 K 18-28), that there 
wus at Jerusalem a well called the ‘ Dragon's fountain ’ (Neh 
2 13 ; probably tha modern Bir Eyyub), that a brazen serpent 
was found at Gezer in the pre-exilic Hebrew- stratum (It. A. S. 
Macalister, Bible Side- Lights from the Mound of Gezer, London, 
1900, p. 70), and that in En. 207 serpents (Gr. Spaxovres) are 
associated with the cherubim in Paradise, as in the Enoch pass¬ 
ages cited above seraphim are associated with the chernhitn. 
In course of time these serpents of Paradise were regarded as 
the attendants or guards of Jahweh, and were given wings, etc. 
to make them composite. 

In pre-exilic Hebrew thought, then, Jahweh had 
three classes of attendants—cherubim, spirits, and 
seraphim. The cherubim and seraphim were 
guardians of Paradise and attendants of Jahweh. 
The spirits were His courtiers, and might be sent 
on missions by Him. They played, however, a 
very small part. Jahweh Himseli was thought to 
a]-pear in special manifestations to accomplish His 
purposes. Such manifestations were called die 
‘ angel of Jahweh,’ or the ‘ angel of God.’ 

7. Of demons in this period there are but slight 
traces. In the old poem which now forms Dt 33 
it is said in v. 13 that the ‘deep ’ ( t'hCim ) ‘ conchetli " 
( rdbeseth ) beneath. Driver has noted ( Dcut . p. 406) 
that rdbeseth is ordinarily used of an animal; and, 
when one recalls that under the kindred name 
Tiamat the deep was personified in Babylonia as 
a dragon, and that this dragon appears in post- 
exilic Heb. literature as Rahab and Leviathan (see 
below), it becomes probable that Dt 33 13 personi¬ 
fied the subterranean abyss as a great dragon or 
demon. In Dt 32 17 Hebrews are said to have sacri¬ 
ficed to shedim, not to ’Elbah (God). Shedtm was 
understood by the translators of the Septuagint as 
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demons, but, as it is made parallel with ‘ foreign 
gods ’ (ef. v. 18 ), and is the equivalent of the Assyr. 
sedu, or bull-deity, it is probable that it is used 
here as the name of a foreign deity. The fact that 
the root shed became in later Judaism the general 
term for ‘demon’ (cf. Jastrow, Diet, of the Targ., 
Talmud, and Mid., New York, 1908, p. 1558a) does 
not prove this inference wrong. If this view is 
correct, it makes no difference to our subject 
whether we date lit 32, with Ewald and Dillmann, 
in the reign of Jeroboam II. ; with Kuenen and 
Driver, about G30 B.C. ; or, with Steuernagel, in the 
Exile. 

There are no clear references in pre-exilie litera¬ 
ture to other demons, but it is probable that the 
Hebrews of the period believed that demons in¬ 
habited waste places, and that they endeavoured to 
propitiate them. The sacrifice to the wilderness 
lemon Azazel (q.v.) (Lv 16) is clearly a survival 
from pre-exilie days, and it is probable that Lilith 
(Is 34 IJ ) was an old wilderness demon. 

II. Exilic axd post-exilic canonical 
MATERIAL. —I. In Ezekiel the term ‘angel’ does 
not occur, though in 9 2ff - 6ff - and in 4U M - a super¬ 
natural man appears who performs the functions of 
an angel. In the former passage lie directs the 
marking of idolaters for destruction ; in the latter 
he measures off the dimensions of the new sanc¬ 
tuary. The older belief in spirits survives to some 
extent in Ezekiel. In 2- 3'-- 14 a ‘ spirit ’ is 
said to have come upon Ezekiel and filled him with 
ecstatic inspiration. This spirit was one of the 
members of Jahweh’s court of which l K 22 gives 
such a vivid description (cf. Toy, SPOT, New York, 
1899). This usage of ‘spirit’ is found only in the 
earlier chapters of Ezekiel, and in 8 lff - is made 
synonymous with ‘the hand of Jahweh.’ In ll 6ff - 
the term ‘ spirit ’ occurs, but it here approaches 
more nearly the spirit of Jahweh, and does not 
seem to denote a separate entity of a lower order. 
It inspires the prophet to reflexion rather than 
ecstasy. In other parts of Ezekiel ‘ spirits ’ do not 
occur. 

2 . In Devtcro-Isaiah angels are not mentioned, 
and in Trito-Isaiah only one reference to an angel 
or spirit is found, viz. ‘the angel of his [Jahweh’s] 
presence ’ [Heb. ‘ face ’], Is 63®. The expression 
occurs in a poetic reference to the angel mentioned 
in Ex 23 2] , of whom it was said, ‘ My name is in 
him.’ The term ‘presence’ or ‘face’ seems to be 
borrowed from Ex 33 12ff \ where Jahweh says to 
Moses: ‘ My presence shall go with thee.’ The 
reference in Isaiali really betokens a post-exilic 
literary survival of a pre-exilie idea. 

3 . In Zechnriah the ‘angel’ in the function of 
messenger appears as a fixed idea. The angel 
talked with the prophet, and in this way Zecliariah 
received all his prophetic messages (cf. Zee 1 ®- n - I2 - 
l>. o. is 55.10 Q4. 5 j q^e an g e i j s here clearly an 
intermediary between God and man. Zecliariah 
never is said to have seen God. In Zeehariali, too, 
we meet for the first time with the division of 
angels into ranks. In 2 3 - 4 one angel is clearly 
the commander of another, and sends him on a 
mission. The ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ appears here also 
as a kind of guardian of Israel, since he protects 
the priest, the representative of the nation. In 
l llff - and 4 1£r - the angel of Jahweh appears as a kind 
of Grand Vizier among the other angels. Possibly 
this early differentiation of angels into ranks was 
duo to Persian influence, though this seems im¬ 
probable, for, when this prophecy was written, 
only t wenty years had elapsed since Cyrus’s con¬ 
quest of Babylonia and Palestine. 

4 . In the Book of Job we have different strata. 
The prologue is older than the poem, and may 
have been composed before the Exile. In it 
Jahweh is represented as surrounded by a court of 


supernatural beings. These are called ha- 
’duhim, or beings of the Divine order—the old name 
employed in Gn 6 2 ' 4 . These beings are pictured as 
free to walk through the earth wherever they will, 
but upon appointed days they gather to pay their 
court to Jahwell. Satan is still a member of this 
group, though he has become offended and has lost 
his faith in the existence of disinterested virtue. 
He is permitted to go forth upon a mission of ex¬ 
perimentation—a mission which proves most pain¬ 
ful to his victim. The whole conception is quite 
akin to that of 1 K 22 . In the poem, which is later 
than the prologue, little is said of angels, though 
that little is of interest. In 5 l the possibility of 
angelic intercessors is referred to. The angelic 
beings are here called ‘holy ones.’ In 4 16 and 
15 16 these ‘ holy ones ’ are said to be less pure than 
God, but much holier than men. The angel’ of 
S3 23 (IiV) is better rendered, with the margin, 
‘ messenger,’ since Elihu is referring to himself and 
not to a heavenly messenger (cf. Barton, Com. on 
Job, N.Y., 1911). In 3S 7 the ‘sons of God’ of 
the prologue are referred to, and are identified 
with the morning stars. 

5 . In the Psalter, angels are messengers of either 
ood or evil. Ps 34 7 declares: ‘ The angel of 
aliweh encampeth round about them that fear 

him,’ i.e. he is their protection. Ps 35 8 - 8 -declares 
that God lets His angel chase and persecute the 
wicked. Similarly, Ps 78 49 declares that God cast 
upon the Egyptians ‘ the fierceness of his anger, 
wrath, indignation, and trouble, a band of evil 
angels.’ Here the angels are personifications of 
the wrath and indignation of Jahweh. Ps 104 4 
reverses in a way the process, declaring : ‘ I le.makes 
his angels winds.’ The angels as guardians are 
again referred tu in Ps 91 llf -: ‘ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee. They shall 
bear thee up in their hands.’ Ps 103 20 and 148 2 
call upon angels as well as men to praise God. Ps 
89 s - 7 implies that God is surrounded in heaven by 
a council of angels. This is also implied in Ps 
10320 . 21 anc [ 148 2 ) where the angels are spoken of as 
the ‘ ministers who do God’s pleasure,’ and as ‘ his 
host.’ In Ps 8 8 , where the present text, in speak¬ 
ing of man, reads : ‘ Thou hast made him little less 
than God ’ (’ elGhim ), the reference is probably to 
angels, and the original text was, perhaps, ‘ sons of 
God ’ (b r ne ha-’eldhim). 

6. The Priestly document contains no reference 
to angels. It conceives of God as far away, but 
also as so powerful that He can simply speak and 
His word is obeyed. It represents Him in Levi¬ 
ticus as speaking to Moses, but how He spoke it 
never tells. It gives no hint that it was through 
angels. 

7 . The same is true of the Books of Chronicles, 
which are closely dependent upon P for their point 
of view. The Chronicler mentions angels in two 
passages only, 1 Ch 21 and 2 Ch 32 21 . The former 
passage is dependent on 2 S 24, and has taken 
over the angel who inflicted the punishment for 
David’s census (see vv.®- 1U I2 - 13 - 14 - ®); the latter is 
dependent upon 2 K 19 35 , and has taken over the 
story of the angel who destroyed Sennacherib's 
army. 

8 . Angels do not really appear in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. The word ‘ angel ’ is found, it is true, 
in 5 8 (Heb. 5°), but it is probably a reverent way 
of referring to God Himself (cf. Barton., Ecclesiastes, 
in ICC, 1908). The Chronicler had set the example 
for this procedure by making the angel who 
afflicted Israel stand for God (cf. 1 Ch 21 18 - 28 ). 

9 . In the Book of Daniel the belief in angels 
re-appears, and they are thought to be exalted far 
above man (see 8 16 ' 18 10 18 ). In 3 25 an angel comes 
in human form to deliver the three children from 
the fiery furnace (cf. v. 23 ), and in 6 22 God’s angel 
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is said to have stopped tiie mouths of the lions. 
The conception of the division of angels into ranks, 
which was found in Zeehariah, re-appears in an 
accentuated form in Daniel. Each nation appar¬ 
ently has a ‘ prince ’ or archangel detailed to look 
after its interests, so that there is a ‘ prince of the 
kingdom of Persia’ ( 10 12-20 ), a ‘prince of Greece’ 
(IQ 10 ), and a ‘prince of Israel’ (10 21 ). The last 
mentioned is Michael, who was ‘ one of the chief 
princes ’ (10 ls 12 1 ). Possibly this conception is also 
found in Is 33 21lr -, which dates from about 335- 
333 B.G. In Daniel, too, we conie upon a new 
feature found in no other canonical book of the 
eriod : the angels, or at least the archangels, 
egin to have names. In addition to Michael, 
already mentioned, ‘ the man Gabriel ’ (Gabriel 
means ‘ hero or man of God ’) appeared to impart 
wisdom to Daniel 9 21fr> ). The giving of 

definite proper names to angels—a feature very 
common in some of the apocryphal books—marks 
another step forward in the evolution of the con¬ 
ception. 

io. Taking the post-exilic time as a whole, some 
interesting general tacts with reference to angels 
may be gathered. They are called by a variety 
of names : ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of ’elohim (Job l 6 2 1 , 
Dn 3 25 ); ’eldhim, i.e. ‘ gods ’ (Ps 8 6 and perhaps 97®), 
sons of the mighty,’ i.e. of ’eltm, lit. ‘gods’ (Ps 
29 1 89 s ); ’eltm, or ‘gods’ (Ex 15 n ); qibobrim, or 
‘heroes’ (J1 3 [4] n ); shom'rlm, or ‘keepers’ (Is 
62 6 ); ‘host of the height’ (Is 24 21 ); ‘morning 
stars’ (Job 38 7 ); 'trim, i.e. ‘watchers’ (Dn 4 1 m? 4 )) ; 
‘holy ones’ Zee 14 6 , Ps 89 7 ), and ‘princes’ (Dn 
10 13 - 20 - 21 ). Although angels are once identified 
with stars (Job 38 7 ), there is no attempt in the 
canonical books, such as appears in some of the 
apocryphal books, to define the nature of angels 
or to tell the substance of which they are composed. 
The term ‘host of the height’ applied to them in 
Is 24 21 is, no doubt, a modification of the pre-exilic 
phrase ‘ host of heaven,’ which was applied to 
the stars. During the last years of the Judman 
monarchy those had been worshipped (see Jer 8 2 , 
Zeph l 6 , Dt 4 19 ); they were then considered as 
gods, and the prophets opposed their worship. 
As the close of the Exile drew near, Jahweh was 
declared to be supreme over them (Is 45 12 ; cf. 
40 2C ), and in Nell 9 6 they are said to worship 
Jahweh. Apparently it was believed that this 
host was not subdued to the position of subordi¬ 
nates and worshippers without a struggle (see 
Job 25 2 , Is 24 21 27 1 34 5 ), and the reference in 27 1 to 
Leviathan, which, as shown below, is a name for 
the Bab. dragon Tianiat, suggests that the idea 
of a struggle was borrowed from the Babylonian 
Creation Epic. 

It has be„n held hy some that the division of angels into 
rants and the helief in archangels point to the fact that the 
angeis originated in thB suhjugation of other god.- to Jahweh. 
The argument in fr.vour of this view is strong. It would seem 
improhahle that the development of archangels was due in the 
firsr place to Persian influence, for they appear already in 
Zeehariah, when Persian influence was too new. The fact 
that in Iraniel the diderent archangels are each the prince nr 
guardian of a special nation is in iavnur of the origin suggested, 
for it as-igns to them just the role that the national gods of 
the heathen world had performed. 

The functions of angels were various. They 
acted as Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2) and as His council 
(Ps 89 7 j; they might be intercessors for men (Job 
5 1 ), or guardians of the righteous (Ps. 34 7 ), whom 
they bear up in their hands (Ps 91 11 '-, Nu 20 16 [P]j; 
they are the guides and channels of Divine revela¬ 
tion to prophets (Zee l 9- 1I * 12 - 1S - 1J - 19 etc., Dn 8 1(iff- 
Kp-na-.). they inflict punishment on the wicked 
(Ps 7S 49 ); some of them guard the nations (Dn 
IO 20 - 21 ); and in general they do whatever Jahweh 
wishes to have done. 

Angels during this period were for the most part 
without names. There are only three exceptions 


to this: the ‘angel oi his presence’ (Is 63“), which, 
as pointed out above, is a poetic way of referring 
to a [ire-exilic idea; and the individual angels 
Michael and Gabriel. These last appear in Daniel 
only, tho latest book of the canon to contain any 
reference to angels. They are canonical examples 
of a tendency which is abundantly illustrated in 
the apocrypha] literature to individualize angels 
and to attribute permanent characteristics to 
them. The name Michael, meaning ‘ Who is like 
God?’, was a natural one to apply to an angel, 
though it had previously been borne by a number 
of men (see Nu 13' 3 , I Ch 5 13 - 14 G 49 7 3 if 16 I2 20 27“, 
2 Ch 21 2 , and Ezr 8 K ). Gabriel, as already noted, 
signifies ‘man of God,’ and was also a natural 
name to give an angel. 

II. Tire Hebrew belief in demons belongs especi¬ 
ally to the time after the Exile. There were 
several causes which led to this belief. In pre- 
exilic times, it had been thought that Jahweh did 
everything, both good anil bad. Amos says (3 6 ). 
‘ Shall evil befall a city and Jahweh hath not done 
it?’ This evil might be accomplished through the 
agency of non-ethical spirits, as in 1 K 22 19 ' 23 , but 
Jahweh was in reality responsible for it. As in 
the case of the spirit that visited Saul, it might 
be called an ‘evil spirit’ (1 S I 6 14 ‘ r -); but this only 
signified that its eliects were undesirable, not that 
the spirit was morally bad. The spirit in this 
case came from Jahweh, and Ho was really respon¬ 
sible. This view was entertained by one writer 
until near the close of the Exile, for Deutero- 
Isaiah represents Jahweh as saying: ‘ 1 make 
peace, and create evil ’ (Is 45 7 ). In the time after 
the Exile, men began to feel that to attribute evil 
to God was to think unworthily of Him ; hence the 
occurrence of evil was ascribed to the agency of 
demons. This was, however, only one of the forces 
at work. With the triumph of monotheism the 
helief in the reality of the heathen deities did 
not altogether disappear, and those gods whose 
worshippers had been hostile to Israel, or had 
opposed the prophets so as to be denounced in the 
sacred books, were reduced to the rank of demons. 
From time immemorial, too, the belief had existed 
that dark and deserted localities were inhabited 
by unfriendly spirits. From the earliest times, 
ains had been taken to propitiate some of these 
y sacrifices, and such uufriendly spirits now 
became demons in the commonly accepted view. 
Then, too, the old mythology had preserved the 
memory of a heavenly court, of spirits, or b‘ne 
ha-’eluhtm. It kept alive the memory of how 
some of these spirits had been commissioned in 
the olden time to bring men to destruction, and 
from this circle of ideas there was bom a belief in 
an arch-enemy of good—Satan—who has since 
held a large place in the world’s thought. Some 
of these demons were believed to inhabit the 
deserts and to roam about at night (cf. Is I3 21 31 14 ). 
Like the jinn of the Arabs, they were su pposed to 
take on the forms of wild animals. Some of them 
still maintained the quasi-Divine character which 
they had possessed before the Exile, and sacrifices 
were still ollered to them. Once it is implied 
that the home of the arch-demon is in Sheol 
(cf. Job 18 14 ). 

Of individual demons, the one that played the 
largest part in later thought is Satan, though he 
appears in but three passages of the OT. (a) Tho 
earliest of these is tho prologue of Job, which may 
bo pre-exilic. Here Satan is one of the ‘sons of 
God,’ or ‘ spirits,’ who compose the court of Jahweh. 
Much of the character of the un-ethical spirit 
which was sent on a mission of evil to men still 
attaches to him, but he has developed beyond 
this, for he has become permanently sceptical of 
disinterested virtue. He can do nothing without 
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.Jahweh’s permission, but his state of mind is 
thought to he a cause of regret to Jahweh. In 
consequence of Jahweh’s concern for Satan and 
His desire to win him once more to a proper 
attitude, He permits him to make investigations 
in disinterested virtue by bringing evil upon Job. 
In this narrative Jahwoh is represented as ulti¬ 
mately responsible for the evil, bat it is permitted 
for a good end—the scattering of the doubts which 
had invaded the angelic circle and embittered one 
of the courtiers of heaven. 

( 6 ) In Zee 3 1 Satan appears to oppose the high 
priest Joshua before the ‘angel of -lab well.’ The 
‘Adversary’ (for such is the meaning of the name 
Satan) stands in the court of Jahweh as a public 
prosecutor, and, as Joshua is the representative 
of the nation, so Satan is the adversary or prose¬ 
cutor of the nation. The fact that the angel of 
Jahweh rebukes him shows that Satan has under¬ 
taken his evil opposition to the people of God on 
his own initiative and not by Divine permission, 
as was the case in the Book of Job. His malignity 
is accordingly somewhat more developed, and in 
the circle of ideas represented by this passage 
Satan really relieves Jahweh of the responsibility 
for evil. 

(c) The only other OT passage whore Satan is 
mentioned is 1 Ch 2I 1 , which is a further witness 
to the fact that Satan was now held to be respon¬ 
sible for the existence of evil. The chapter 
gives an account of David’s census and oi the 

unishmenl for it, and is dependent on 2 S 24 ; 

ut, whereas it is said in Samuel that Jalnveh said 
to David, ‘Go, number Israel,’ because He was 
angry with the people, it is said in Chronicles 
that Satan ‘moved David to number Israel.’ 
Satan is clearly a development out of the group 
of spirits which were in earlier days thought to 
form Jahweh’s court, members of which were sent 
upon errands of disaster to men. 

Another demon who appears in one post-exilic 
canonical passage (Lv 16) is Azazel ( q.v .). In 
the ritual of the Day of Atonement it is prescribed 
that a goat shall be chosen ‘ for Azazel, that the 
sins of the people shall be confessed over him, and 
that then lie shall be sent into the wilderness 
by a special messenger and turned loose (cf. Lv 
16 s - 10 - 2S ). The goat is in reality a sacrifice to 
Azazel. The ritual of this chapter is clearly a 
survival from pre-exilic days. It is also clear that 
. \ zazel was a wilderness demon, and probably the 
sacrifice was originally offered to him to propitiate 
him. It is, accordingly, a survival from a kind 
of worship of fear. The name 'Aza’zel signifies 
‘ entire removal.’ 

Another class of demons were se'irim, lit. ‘ hairy 
ones’ (RV ‘satyrs’; marg. ‘he-goats’), who, like 
4 zazel, were thought to inhabit wastes and ruins. 
Is 34 14 , in a picture of the future desolation of 
Edom, says that ‘ satyr shall call to his fellow 
there’; anil Is 13 21 , an exilic passage, in portraying 
the desolation of Babylon, declares that ‘ satyrs 
shall dance there.’ Just as the Arabs degraded 
the gods of the heathen to jinn and attributed to 
then, some of the hairy characteristics of animals, 
so these satyrs appear to have been originally 
heathen deities (cf. \Y. R. Smith, Rel. Sem , 2 120 ff.). 
It is for this reason that Lv 17 7 prohibits, for the 
future, sacrifice to satyrs, implying in the state¬ 
ment that they had been the recipients of sacrifices 
in the past. Similarly 2 Ch ll 15 , in reproducing 
1 K 12 31 —the statement concerning Jeroboam’s 
arrangements of priests for the high places— 
amplifies it by saying that he appoimed ‘ priests 
for the satyrs and calves whicli he had made.’ 

The shedim which are mentioned in Dt 32 17 are 
once referred to in a post-exilic canonical writing, 
Ps 106 s7 , where shedim is a synonym for demons. 


The word really, as the parallelism shows, refers 
to the heathen deities of the Canaanites, whom 
some of the post-exilic writers made satyrs, as 
just noted. That it was the intention of the 
Psalmist to call them demons here is confirmed by 
the fact that in the ISlishna and Talmud shed is 
the root used to designate demons in general (cf. 
Jastrow, Diet. p. 1558at). 

Is 34 14 mentions Lilith (11V ‘night-monster’) in 
connexion with satyrs. It is probable that the 
name is connected with the Heb. root for ‘night,’ 
and that Lilith was a night-monster or demon 
which was thought to lurk in desolate places. 

The ‘ horse-leech ’ ('aldqd) of Pr 30 15 was perhaps 
a demon. While there was a large leech to 
which the name was applied, it was also regarded 
by the Jews of later time as the name of a demon. 
This seems to be the case in the Targ. to Ps 12 s , 
which says : ‘ The wicked go round in circles like 
'aMqa, who suck the blood of men.’ 

In Ca 2 7 3 5 the Slmnammite adj ures the daughters 
of Jerusalem ‘by the roes and hinds of the field.’ 
These are here probably not simple animals, but 
faun-like spirits by whom, as by other supernatural 
beings, adjurations could be made. 

In four passages (all exilic or post-exilic) a great 
demon or dragon called Rahab appears. She was 
surrounded by a host of helpers, but after-a severe 
struggle she and her helpers were overcome by 
Jahweh. The passages are: Is 51 9 ‘Art not 
thou he who hewed ltahab in pieces, who pierced 
through the dragon?’; Job 9“ ‘The helpers of 
Rahab do stoop under him; how much less shall 
I answer him?’; Job 26)* 18 ‘He quelleth the 
sea with his power, by his understanding he 
smiteth through Rahab ; by his breath the heavens 
are bright,’ etc.; Ps 89 10 ‘Thou hast broken 
Rahab in pieces as one that is slain; thou hast 
scattered thine enemies with the arm of thy 
strength.’ It has long been recognized (see the 
writer’s art. ‘Tiamat’ in JAOS xv [1890]) that 
Rahab in those passages is simply another name 
for the Bab. primeval sea-monster Tiamat. She is, 
accordingly, here not a native Heb. demon. For 
the original picture of her and her helpers, see 
L. W. King, Seven Tablets of Creation, London, 
1902, Tablets ii. and iv. Although Rahab is not 
native to Heb. soil, she plays a considerable part 
in post-exilic thought. Jahweh was naturally 
substituted for Marduk in the story circulated 
among the Hebrews, and His worshippers magui 
lied His power as they thought of the might of 
this terrible dragon of a demon. 

In at least two passages this primitive Bab. 
monster was known among the Hebrew's as 
Leviathan. In Job 3 s Leviathan is evidently a 
mythical dragon capable of darkening the da 3 ‘, 
while in Ps 74 14 we read, ‘ Thou brakest the 
heads of Leviathan in pieces,’ and vv. ls - 17 go on 
to speak of the creation of the sun, the fixing of 
earth’s bounds, and the making of summer and 
winner. In the psalm, therefore, we clearly have 
a reference to the Bab. Creation Epic, and it is 
probable that the passage from Job refers to the 
same monster. In J ob 41 the c- ocodile is described 
under the name Leviathan, but in w. 19-21 the 
description of the natural animal is mingled with 
elements drawn from a mythical fire-breathing 
dragon. It is probable, therefore, that Leviathan, 
like Rahab, was the Bab. Tiamat under another 
name. 

III. In Apocryphal literature,—V th.We. 
but few individual demons can be traced in the 
canonical literature, the apocryphal writings bear 
witness to the fact that the popular thought 
abounded with them. In the Apocalj-ptic writings 
of the Jews, composed prior to a.d. 100, all the 
main features of belief in spirits, angels, and 
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demons which appear in the canonical literature 
were continued and heightened. There is, how¬ 
ever, a great di fferenc e between them in this 
respect. Some of them, like Sirach and Macca¬ 
bees, make almost no reference to angels. Sirach 
mentions only the angel that destroyed the 
Assyrian army (4S- 1 ), the writer of 1 Mac mentions 
angels only in referring to this event (7 41 ), while 
the anthor of 2 Mac reters to them only in saying 
that the Jews of the Maccabrean time prayed that 
an angel might be sent to smite the Greeks, as 
one was sent to smite the Assyrians (cf. II 6 15 22 '-). 
Similarly, the Wisdom of Solomon makes no 
reference to angels except that in describing the 
Exodus it declares that the word of God was an 
active angel of vengeance (cf. Wis 1st 16 ). In some 
of the Enoch apocalypses, on the other hand, 
belief in angelic and demoniacal agency is carried 
to great length. This is especially true of the 
oldest Enoch apocalypse (Eth. En. 1-36), of the 
Parables (Eth. En. 37-71), and of the Slavonic 
Enoch. Other works make a more moderate use 
of this belief, although it clearly underlies all 
their thinking. This is true of Tobit, the Testa¬ 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Greek additions to Daniel, 2 Esdras, 
and the Book of Jubilees. The beliefs continued 
and were in some respects intensified, but, in 
proportion as the writers came under the sway of 
Greek rationalistic thought, they ceased to feel 
the need for such supernatural agencies. The 
author of Jubilees, in re-telling the story of 
Genesis, employs angels only where they appear 
in that book 

1. In certain writers the old tendency to attri¬ 
bute a spirit to everything still manifests itself. 
The author of the Enoch Parables speaks of a 
spirit of the sea, of hoar-frost, of hail, of snow, of 
fog, of dew, and of rain (Eth. En. 60 17 '" 1 ), while 
his favourite title for God is ‘ Lord of spirits ’ 
(38- 4 39 12 and pnssim ). The author of Jubilees 
speaks of the spirits of fire, wind, darkness, hail, 
snow, frost, thunder, cold and heat, rvinter anil 
summer (Jub 2 1 ), but he calls them angels at the 
same time, and he also terms the ‘watchers’ (an 
older name for angels) the ‘fathers of spirits’ 
(10 s ). These two agree in making spirits of the 
phenomena of Nature. In a different vein from 
those, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
make spirits of man’s immoral tendencies. Those 
spirits are in reality demons, and are under the 
direction of Beliar, the prince of demons (see art. 
Belial). Thus, we are told that there are seven 
spirits of deceit (Reuben 2'). These seven are 
said to he the spirit of fornication, of insatiable¬ 
ness (resident in die belly), of fighting (resident in 
the liver and gall), of obsequiousness and chicanery, 
of pride, of lying and fraud, and of injustice with 
which are thefts and acts of rapacity (cf. Reuben 
3 3 " 6 , Simeon 6 7 , Judah 20 1 , Dan 5 4 , Gad 4 7 ). Later 
additions make the enses and sleep spirits of 
wickedness (Reuben 2 s 3 1 ). The function of these 
spirits was to lead men into various sins, and, 
after having done so, to take vengeance on them 
(Levi 3 2 ). The evil spirit which a man had served 
was said to await his soul as it left his body at 
death in order to torment it (Asher 6 6 ). In moat 
of the Apocryphal books the spirits have passed 
over either into angels or into demons. 

2 . Through literary influence there is a slight 
survival of the Cherubim and Seraphim of an earlier 
time. They, together with the Ophanim (serpent- 
beings developed out of the original Seraphim), 
are said to bo holy angels who praise God (Eth. 
En. 61 10 71 7 , Slav. En. 20 1 21 1 ); but these beings 
play no important part in the thought of the 
rerrod. 

3 . It is far otherwise with the angels, who are 


declared to be innumerable (Apoc. Bar. 59 11 ). This 
clearly represents the view of several of these 
writers. Thus the anthor of the Enoch Parables 
declares that the Most High is accompanied by 
lOOOxlOOtl and lOGOUx 10000 angels (Eth. En. 60 1 
71 13 ;. Augels were thought to be the agency by 
which everything was performed. Thus, it is’said 
that myriads of angels accompany the sun on his 
course (Slav. En. 1 1 4 - M ), and that 400 take the 
sun’s crown to God at sunset, and return it to the 
sun in the morning (14 2 - 3 ). How vast must have 
been, then, the number of all the angels 1 

These numerous angelic hosts were believed to 
be divided into ranks. Distinguished from the 
common mass, the archangels commanded and 
directed others. This division appears most clearly 
in the evil angels or demons, a long list of whose 
leaders is given in the earliest Enoch apocalypse 
and in the Enoch parables (cf. Eth. En. 6 7 and 69 2 ). 
This list will be further considered in discussing 
demons below. The good angels had similar chief¬ 
tains, of whom Gabriel was one (Slav. En. 21 s ). But, 
apart from the archangels, the angelic hosts were 
thought to be divided into several ranks. It is 
said in Slav. En. 20 s that, as the Lord sat on His 
throne, the heavenly hosts stood on the ten steps 
of it according to their rank. This implies that 
there were numerous gradations of rank. Pour 
angels were called ‘angels of the throne.’ Thcj" 
were Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael (Eth. 
En. 9 1 40 3 and Sib. Ur. ii. 215), though two passages 
(40® 71 s ) substitute Phanuel (i.e. Penuel) for Uriel. 
Just as human hosts had human commanders, so 
the archangels were the commanders of the others. 
Thus in the Testament of Levi 3 6m the angel of the 
Presence is counted an archangel, to whom angels 
below make an announcement of what is tran¬ 
spiring. This development of the angelic hosts 
into ranks was to some extent reflected in the 
canonical literature, and its later development 
may have been influenced by contact with Persian 
thought. 

As to the nature of angels, the conception was not 
uniform. At first they were considered a kind of 
supernatural men : thus, in all the books that speak 
of them, they are frequently called ‘ men ’ (see, e.g., 
Slav. En. 1-7). They are, like men, said to possess 
bodies and spirits (Eth. En. 67 8 ). They intermarried 
at one time with human women (Eth. En. 7 1 , Slav. 
En. lb 4 ). Enoch after translation became an angel 
(Slav. En. 22), showing that they were considered 
in many ways kindred to men. This view is a sur¬ 
vival of the old conception reflected in Gn fi 2 ' 4 . 
Gradually another view developed, according to 
which the constitution of angels was quite different 
from that of men. They are, accordingly, said to 
have a nature like that of lire (Slav. En. 29'- s ), and 
to have been made at the beginning of flame and 
fire (Apoc. Bar. 21 6 ); their splendour is said to be 
equal to that of the stars (51 s ). This view was, in 
some cases where tradition perpetuated the crasser 
view, blended with the other. Thus Enoch was 
thought to have been put through a process of 
purification and glorification before he became an 
angel (Slav. En. 22); and later, when he was per¬ 
mitted to return to the earth for thirty days, an 
angel chilled his face, apparently to dim the lustre 
of its angelic glory, before he descended to mingle 
with men (cf. Slav. En. 36 s 37 1 3b 1 ). The forces of 
Nature were at times regarded as angels. Thus 
frost, hail, and fog are so designated in Eth. Bn. 
60 17 " 19 , and the author of Jubilees calls these and 
similar forces of Nature indifferently ‘spirits' and 
‘angels’ (Jub. 2 1 ). At the same time angels were 
thought to have definite limitations. They were 
not able to hinder the work of God (Eth. En. 41 s ); 
they were ignorant of their own origin (Slav. En. 
24 s ); fallen angels could not see the glory of God 
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(Eth. En. 14 21 , Slav. En. 24 s ), and Enocli, a man, 
interceded for them (Etli. En. 15 2 ). 

The whole course of Nature was thought to be 
carried on by angelic agency. Myriads of angels 
attend the sun (Slav. En. 14), they regulate the 
courses of the stars (ch. 19), they guard the habita¬ 
tions of snow (ch. 5), and keep the treasuries of oil 
(ch. 6). Spirits or angels control the lightning, 
causing a pause before the thunder comes (Eth. En. 
60 ls ‘ 15 ). They control the workings of frost, hail, 
mist, dew, and rain; they preside over the treas¬ 
uries of these (vv. 18-22 ). Activities of many other 
kinds were attributed to angels. They kept the 
garden of Eden (Slav. En. 8); (iery angels now 
surround Paradise (30 1 ); and angels built the ark 
(Eth. En. 67 2 ). 

One of the important functions of angels was to 
guide and instruct the great apocalyptic seers. The 
angel of peace went with Enoch (Eth. En. 40 s 43 3 ), 
and conducted him to the first heaven (Slav. En. 3), 
while Gabriel later took Enoch to God (20 2 ). An 
angel talked to Ezra (2 Es 2 M> 46 - 43 ft 15 7 1 ); anil Uriel 
was sent to Ezra (4 1 - * 5 15 - 20 7 1 10 2S - 29 ). An angel 
revealed to Jacob Reuben’s sin with Bilhah (Test, 
of Reuben 3 16 ); an angel invited Levi to heaven, and 
showed him the secret of heaven to prepare him for 
the priesthood (Test, of Levi 2 s o’); an angel in¬ 
formed the patriarch Judah that he should be king 
of Jacob (Test, of Judah 21°), and announced to 
Jacob the birth of Rachel's children (Test, of 
Issacliar 2 1 ). The angel of peace guides the soul 
of a good man at death (Test, of Benj. 6 1 ). Angels, 
called ‘ watchers,’ came to earth in the days of Jared 
to teach men (Jub. 4 15 ); an angel, spoken of as a 
‘holy one,’ called to Hagar (17 14 ); angels went up 
and down the ladder of Jacob’s dream (27 21 ); angels 
smote the flames of fire for the three children (v. 26 ). 
An angel told Habakkuk to carry his dinner to 
Daniel who was in the lion’s den at Babylon, and 
took Habakkuk by the hair and transported him 
from Judsea to Babylon for this purpose and back 
again (Bel vv. M ). The angel Raphael came to 
heal Tobit’s blindness (To 3 17 ), accompanied the 
young Tobias (5 4 ' 3,21 ), instructed him how to drive 
an evil spirit away (6. 8 2ff -), was sent by Tobias to 
Media after money (9 1U- ), opened Tobit’s eyes 
(ll 2ff . 7ff -), and was offered half the money (12 5 ). 
Angels are portrayed as pitiful; they were in 
anguish when Zion was delivered to destruction 
(Apoc. Bar. 67 2 ); and they are also represented as 
intercessors (Test, of Levi 3 6 5 7 , Test, of Dan 6 2 ). 
It thus appears that all possible helpful agencies 
were attributed to diem. 

As angels were God’s agents for blessing, so they 
were His instruments of chastisement. In the 
time of the Maccabees, prayer was offered that an 
angel might destroy the Greeks, as an angel de¬ 
stroyed the Assyrians (2 Mac ll 6 15 22 ). Enoch in 
the place of punishment saw angels administering 
torture (Slav. En. 10 2ff> ). It was believed that on 
the Day of Judgment an angel would be appointed 
avenger (Assump. Mos. 10 2 ). An angel of God is 
said-to have received orders to cut a sinner in twain 
(Sus vv. M - 69 ). The word of God was said to have 
been an active angel of vengeance on the night of 
the Exodus (Wis lb 15 ), and two angels were believed 
to have once descended from heaven to bind a hostile 
king (3 Mac 6 18 ). When Jerusalem was destroyed, 
four angels stood at its four corners with lamps anil 
accomplished its ruin (Apoc. Bar 7 1 8 1 ). There 
was also an angel whose chief function was to bring 
death (21 23 ). W hatever, therefore, needed to be 
accomplished, whether good or bad, there was an 
angel to do it. 

The tendency observable in a slight degree in the 
canonical literature to give the angels individual 
names appears in a greatly heightened form in the 
Apocryphal literature. 


4 . The conceptions of demons which appear in 
the Apocryphal literature are of four distinct types. 
Two of these regard the arch-demons as fallen 
angels, but in one type this angelic genesis of demons 
is much more prominent than in the other, (a) In 
the canonical literature discussed above, Satan was 
regarded as once of the number of the Divine beings 
who formed Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2). The steps 
by which in the canonical literature he became the 

f reat opposer of good have already been sketched, 
n one type of Apocryphal thought he became the 
arch-demon, who tempted man and led him astray 
(see Wis 2 24 and Slav. En. 3 31 ). These writers 
simply took Satan over from the canonical litera¬ 
ture, and his semi-Divine or angelic origin appar¬ 
ently was forgotten. The author of Wisdom moved 
in an atmosphere of philosophic thought in which 
neither angels nor demons played any considerable 
part. The author of Slavonic Enoch, though he 
makes much of angels, has almost nothing to say 
of demons. He pruhably believed in them, but the 
interest of his narrative led him to place the em¬ 
phasis elsewhere. These writers call Satan by the 
Gr. tr. of his name, diabolos, or ‘devil.’ They 
identify him with the serpent of Eden, and account 
for the origin of sin by his agency in leading man 
astray. 

( 6 ) The authors of Eth. En. 1-36 and of the Enoch 
Parables (En. 37-71) represent a different type, 
being much more keenly interested in tracing the 
origin of demons and of evil. Instead of taking 
one arch-demon from the canonical literature, they 
go back to the narrative of Gn 6 2 " 4 , and account for 
the origin of demons and of sin by elaborating the 
hint there given. Persian dualism had sufficiently 
influenced their tlionght, so that matter was to 
them corrupt. That angels should come to earth 
and have connexion with human wives implied, 
they thought, a previous rebellion and sin on the 
part of the angels. The hint which supplied the 
point of departure for this view was probably given 
by the story of Satan in the prologue of the Book 
of Job. Those angelic hosts who sinnod were 
numerous, but they were led by certain archangels, 
whose names are given somewhat differently by the 
two writers. Those with their followers landed on 
Mount Hermon, and, after satisfying themselves 
with human wives, taught men various sins, some 
teaching one and some another. One taught en¬ 
chantments, another astrology, another the making 
of swords, another the art of abortion, and another 
that of writing. The one who taught the use of 
coats of mail and of swords also seduced Eve (cf. 
Eth. En. 6-9 and 69). These writers, like the 
author of the J document of the Hexateuch, re¬ 
garded the arts of civilization as having had a 
common origin with sin. Among the names of 
these arch-demons the canonical names of Satan 
and Azazel are found, but they play a comparatively 
small part. The r61e of Azazel is more prominent 
than that of Satan. The larger number of these 
angels (and to them are attributed the most hurtful 
influences^ are called by names not found in the 
canonical literature. It appears from these names 
that many of them were called by names appropriate 
to angels. The degradation of the names to demons 
was in accord with the theory that they were fallen 
angels. In one passage (Eth. En. 21 6 ) they are 
identified with the stars. Having introduced sin 
into the world, those fallen angels were regarded 
as the presiding geniuses of various forms of trans¬ 
gression and corruption. They were themselves, 
however, thought tu be already undergoing punish¬ 
ment. They were bound and were being tormented 
by a great fire (Eth. Eu. 21 5 " 10 54 1 " 6 ). 

(c) The Book of Tobit represents a third type of 
thought. In it but onedemon appears,—As.nodaeus, 
—and he is clearly, as his name implies, of Persian: 
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origin (but see Ginzberg, JE ii. 217-219). Tim 
author of this book had so come under Persian in- 
lluence, probably by living in tlie East, that its 
demonology or demonological vocabulary influenced 
him more than did that of the canonical, or even 
the apocryphal, writings of his people. 

(d) A fourth type of thought is represented by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Ascension of Isaiah. In these works the demon¬ 
ology, while very real and all-pervasive, is made up 
in a rational way, and such contact as it has with 
canonical thought is at quite a different point of 
that thought. As mentioned above, the world is 
thought to be pervaded by evil spirits, but these 
are simply the personification of the evil pro¬ 
pensities of man— jealousy, lust, pride, chicanery, 
injustice, rapacity, etc. Writers who thus made 
evil spirits of the sinful tendencies of men about 
them moved in a somewhat different realm of 
thought from those who connected these evil spirits 
with the story of Gn 6 ~‘ J and gave to them orthodox 
Hebrew names. Over this mass of evil spirits the 
two writers nnder consideration believed that Beliar 
resided. Tieliar to them takes the place of the 
evil in Wisdom and the Secrets of Enoch, of 
Semyaza in the other Enoch books, and of As- 
modaeus in Tobit. Heliar is a form of Belial (see 
vol. ii. p. 458 b f.). llelial had been used b 3 ' Nahum 
(l 16 ) as the name of a great evil power. Possibly 
Belial tvas an old name for Sheol, though that is 
uncertain. It it were so, it is easy to see why these 
writers took it as the name of the prince and leader 
of all evil and destructive spirits. 

To most Jews of the period, as indeed to most 
men of that time, the world was full of supernatural 
agencies. As there were angels to accomplish every 
good act, so there were demons or evil spirits to 
perpetrate every evil deed or to prompt every sinful 
impulse. Some of the writers, however, manifest 
no trace of this demonology ; such are Ben Sira and 
the authors of the Books of Maccabees. The sub¬ 
ject-matter of Sirath as well as the philosophical 
point of view of its author excluded any reference 
to them, while the author of 1 Mac had probably 
come so far under the influence of incipient Saddu- 
ceeism that demons had little or no place in his 
thought. To most men, however, demons in one 
form or another were very real, and played an im¬ 
portant part in life. 

Literature.— C. H. Toy, Judaism and Christianity , London, 
1890, pp. 164-170 ; W. R. Smith, Rel. Semf, do. 1894, pp. 119 ff., 
133, 168, 172; H. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos , Gottingen, 
1896, pp. 294-309; A. Dillmann, Handbuch der AT Theol 
Leipzig, 1896, passim', M. J. Lagran ge,Etudes sur lesrel. sim. 2 , 
Paris, 1905, p. 223 ff.; C. H. Piepenbring, Theol. of the OT , 
New York, 1893, pp. 163 ff., 254 ff. ; B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des 
AT, Tflbingea, 1906, passim ; W. E. Addis, Heb. Rel., London, 
1906, pp. 68 ff., 259; K. Marti, Rel. of the OT, London, 1907 ; 
G- B. Gray, art. ‘ Angel,’ in EBi ; G. B. Gray and T. K. 
Cheyne, * Demons,’ ib. ; G. B. Gray and J. Massie, ‘Satan,’ 
ib . ; A. B. Davidson, ‘Angel,’ in HDB; O. C. Whitehouse, 

' Demons,; L. Blau and K. Kohler, ‘ Angelalogy,’ in JE ; 
L. Ginzberg, ‘ Asmodeus,’ ib. ; K. Kohler, ‘Demonology,’ ib.; 
L. Blau, ‘Satan,’ ib. ‘ GEORGE A. JBARTON. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Indian).—i. Pre¬ 
valence of the belief in spirit influence.—The 
people of India, particularly the forest tribes and 
the lower castes, from the cradle to the grave or 
burning-ground, are oppressed with a feeling best 
described as demonophobia—the belief that they 
are haunted by evil spirits of all kinds, some 
malignant fiends, some mischievous elves, to whose 
agency are attributed all kinds of sickness and mis¬ 
fortune. Their worship is a worship of fear, the 
higher gods, particularly in the opinion of the less 
intelligent classes, being regarded as otiose and in¬ 
different to the evils which attack the human race, 
while demons are habitually active and malignant. 

Among the Tharu9 ol the Himalayan Tarai, ‘the bhuts , or 
demons lurking in the forest trees, especially the weird cotton 


tree (Bombax heptaphyLlum), and the prets , or spirits of the 
dead, lead them a very miserable life. When the last ray of 
light leaves the forest, and the darkness settles down upon thei* 
villages, all ths Tharus, men, women, and children, huddle 
together maids their fast-closed huts, in mortal dread of thnss 
ghostly beings, more savage and cruel than the leopards, tigers, 
and bears that now prowl about for their prey. Only the 
terrible cry of “ Firs ” will bringthess poor fear-stricken creatures 
to open the doors and remove the heavy harriers from their 
huts at night. And even in the daytime, amid the hum ol 
human life, ths songs of the birds, and the lowing of the cattle, 
no ^haru, man, woman, or child, would ever venture along a 
forest-line, without casting a leaf, a branch, or a piece of old 
rag, upon ths bansati [Skr. vanaspati, “ king ol the woods’’], 
formed at the entrance of deep woods, to save them from the 
many diseases and accidents ths goblins and malignant spirits 
of the forests can bring upon and cause them ’ (S. Knowles, The 
Gospel in Gouda, 1889, p. 214). 

In S. India, where this belief is even mors widely spread 
than in the N.» ‘every village is believed by the people to be 
surrounded by evil spirits, who are always on the watch to 
inflict disease and misfortunes of all kinds on the unhappy 
/illagers. They lurk everywhere, on the tops of palmyra trees, 
in caves and rocks, in ravines and chasms. They fly ahout in 
the air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce down on any unpro¬ 
tected victim, and ths Indian villagers pass through lire io 
constant dread of these invisible enemies. So they tu*h for 
protection to the guardian deities of their village, whose 
function it is to ward off these evil spirits and protect the 
village from epidemics of cholera, smallpox, or fever; from 
cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness, fires, and all the 
manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Indian village ’(Bishop 
H. Whitehead, Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 126 f.). Traill, who took 
over charge of Kumaun in 1820, reported that the population 
was divided into two classes, human beings and ghosts (E. S. 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya, 1906, p. 217 I.). For other testimony 
to the same effect, see S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, 207 ff. ; 
Sir W. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections , 1893, i. 268 ff. ; 
Bishop R. Caldwell, ‘ The Tiunevelly Shanars,’ in B. Ziegenbalg, 
Genealogy, of the S. Indian Gods, 1869, p. 166 ff. This feeling 
of pessimism, due partly to racial idiosyncrasy, partly to the 
rigour of their environment, has prevailed among the races of 
India from ths very earliest times (see H. Oldenberg, Rel. des 
Veda, 1894, p. 39 f.; Atharvaveda, SBE xlii. passim ). 

2 . Origin and character of the cult of demons 
and evil spirits.—Demonolatrv, the worship of 
devils or demons, is a form of belief in its origin 
independent of Brahmanism or the orthodox form 
of Hinduism, though the latter has in many cases 
annexed and absorbed it (see § 12 ). The eultns is 
a true form of worship, and here the distinction 
between ‘ deity' and 1 demon ’ is unmeaning, the 
latter being, as in the case of the orthodox gods, 
controlled by true worship or propitiation. But, 
liko similar forms of popular belief in other parts 
of the world, it is amorphous and ill-organized, 
possessing little or no sacred literature and no 
established priesthood. The most obvious dis¬ 
tinction is between non-human and human spirits. 

(a) Non-human spirits or fiends are ‘ endow ed 
with superhuman powers, and possess material 
bodies of various kinds, which they can change as 
they list, and which are subject to destruction. 
As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil preponderates 
in their character’ (G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 
of Bhnratavarsa or India, 515 ff.). The so-called 
Asuras, Danavas, Daityas, and Kaksasas belong to 
this group, ‘ all personations of the hostile powers 
of Nature, or of mighty human foes, both which 
have been eventually converted into superhuman 
beings.’ This group as a whole seems to be de¬ 
rived from pre-Animistic beliefs, the worship or 
dread of ‘powers’ (numina, not nominal), tire vague 
impersonations of the terror of night, hill, cave, or 
forest. They appear in the Vedas as malevolent, 
beings hostile to the orthodox gods (A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology , 1897, p. 156ff). Max Mtiller 
and J. Muir agree in denying that all these Vedic 
evil spirits ware borrowed by the Aryans from the 
aborigines of India (Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, 1897, i. 212; Original Sanskrit Texts, 
1869, pt. ii. 380 If). It is safer to believe that among 
both Aryans and non-Aryans they were the result 
of pre-Aniinistic beliefs common to both races. 
At the same time, it is probable that the Aryan 
view of the demon world was co'i'u-ed by their 
association with the indigenous races. 
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* The black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habita, 
rude speech, and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under caver of the unpenetrable 
woods, and the obscurity of aight, they would make on the 
encampment of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of them, in the highly figurative language nf an imagina¬ 
tive people in the first stage of civilisation, as ghosts or demons; 
or even to cooceive of their hidden assailants as possessed of 
magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. . . . 
At length the further advance of the Aryas would either drive 
the Dasyus into the remotest corners of the country, or lead to 
their partial incorporation with the conquerors as the lowest 
grade in their community. When this stage was reached, 
the Aryas would no longer have any occasion to compose 

rayers to the gods for protection against the aboriginal tribes ; 

ut their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, with which the 
popular mind in all ages has heen prone to people the night, 
would still continue ’ (Grig. Skr. Texts, pt. ii. p. 409 f.). Hence it 
was_ the habit in ancient, as well as in modern times, to personify 
Nifii ar Night as a demon ; she comes at midnight, calls the 
house-master, and forces him to follow her whither she will; 
she drags him into the forest, drops him among thorns, or on 
the top of some high tree ; and it is very dangerous to answer 
her call (JASB i. [1886] 49 f.; Katka-saritsdgara of Somadeva, 
tr. C. H. Tawney, 1880, ii. 004; Lai Behari Day, Govinda 
Samanta, 1874, L 9; N1NQ iii. [1894] 199). 

As representing the vague terrors felt by early man in the 
desert and forest, these Indian spirits resemble in many ways 
the Arabian jinn (W. R. Smith, 119 ff.); or, as Westermarck 
(MI, 1908, ii. 689) designates them, * beings invented to explain 
what seems to fall outside the ordinary pale of Nature, the 
wonderful and unexpected, the superstitious imaginations of 
men who fear.’ Hence many of the Indian races represent their 
deities or demons as inhabiting wild hills or lonely forests. The 
Meitheis believe that their demons occupy hills (T. O. Hodson, 
The Meitheis, 1908, p. 120). The Konga Malayans of Cochin 
worship two demoniacal deities named after the rocks in which 
they reside; Sasthi, a sylvan deity, is adored by the Vallans, 
and is said to live in a hill; the Eravallars believe that their 
forests and hills are full of dangerous demons, who live in trees, 
and rule the wild beasts, some of them afflicting particular 
families or villages, and are propitiated to relieve their hunger, 
not in the hope of gaining any benefit for their worshippers ; 
the Nayadis worship a group of forest demons, one of which 
brings them game, and is abused for his ingratitude if the hunt 
proves unsuccessful (L. K. Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes , 
i. 41, 239, 47, 53). Trees are also a favourite demon-haunt 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult. 2 , 1873, ii. 221). The Izhuvans believe that 
trees are occupied by demons ; and, when it is proposed to cut 
a tree, a notice to the demons is written on the hark informing 
them that it is intended to eject them (Iyer, i. 281; cf. Orooke, 
PR 2 , 1896, ii. 99 f. ; R. V. Russell, Census Rep. Central Pro¬ 
vinces, 1901, i. 92). Many of the non-Aryan tribes in Bengal 
worship deities who reside in hills. Such are the Juanas, 
Santals, Oraons, Cheros, Kandhs, and Bauris (Risley, Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 353, ii. 233, 145, i. 202, 403, 80). 
The Todas believe that, before they were created, their gnde 
occupied the ND^iri Hills; they now reside in heights close 
to the Toda hamlets (Rivers, The Todas, 1906, p. 182 ff.). In 
the same class are the water spirits ar deities found all over 
the country, which are malevolent, and drag down unwary 
travellers—an idea which appears in the classical tale of 
Narcissus (Crooke, i. 42 ff.; Frazer, GB 2 , 1990, i. 293). These 
Raksasae, Danavas, or Daityas still maintain their position in 
popular belief, the tradition surviving through the study of the 
Epic literature and the older collections of folklore, like the 
Jatakas or the tales of Somadeva. 

( 6 ) Human spirits. —The second and much more 
important class of evil spirits is that of the ghosts 
of human beings, known collectively as Bhuta 
(Skr. rt. bhu, ‘to become, he 5 ). In contradistinc¬ 
tion to the fiends or non-human spirits, these are 
the malignant spirits of men, which for various 
reasons cherish feelings of hostility to the human 
race, and, if not expelled or propitiated, do endless 
mischief. Among the more primitive or debased 
tribes the belief that disease and death are the 
result of the normal or abnormal processes of 
Nature is only imperfectly realized ; and these and 
other calamities are regarded as the work of evil 
spirits, sometimes acting on their own initiative, 
sometimes incited by a sorcerer or witch. 

3 . The Bhuta: their characteristics.—In S. 
India three terms are used to designate these 
spirits— Bhuta , Preta, Pteacha, the first name 
being ordinarily applied to all three classes. 

‘These beings, always evil, originate from the soule of those 
who have died untimely ot violent deaths, or been deformed, 
idiotic, or insane; afflicted with fits or unusual ailments; or 
drunken, dissolute, or wicked during life. The precise dis¬ 
tinction between the three classes is that the Preta [Skr. rt. pri, 

“ to depart from life "] is a ghost of a child dying in infancy, or of 
one born deformed, imperfect, or monstrous—events attributed 
to neglect in performing certain ceremoniee prescribed during j 
the ten days when, according to popular notions, the limbs of the 1 


embryo are forming in the womb: such a ghost becomes a 
misshapen, distorted goblin. The Pi^acha [“ flesh-eater ”], on 
the other hand, ie derived rather from mental character¬ 
istics, and is the ^hoat of madmen, habitual drunkards, the 
treacherous and violent-tempered. . . . Bhutae emanate from 
those who die in any unusual way, by violence, accident, 
suicide, or sentence of law; or who have been robbers, notorious 
evil-doers, or dreaded for cruelty and violence. The death of 
any well-known bad character ie a source of terror to all hi3 
neighbourhood, as he is sure to become a Bhuta or demon, as 
powerful and malignant as he was in life' (SI. J. Walhouse, JAI 
v. 408 f.). They are represented with small thick bodies, 
of a red colour, with pigtails round their heads, horrible faces, 
the teeth of a lion in their mnuths, and their bodies covered 
with ornaments (Caldwell, in Ziegenhalg, 153). Ia the Deccan 
they live in large trees, empty houses, or old wells; they often 
appear as a deer, a tall figure, a strange ox or goat; if a person 
sleeps under a haunted tree, cuts a branch of it, defiles the 
abode of the Bhuta, or jostles one oa the road, he falls sick or 
some ill-luck befalls him ( BG xviii. pt. i. 292). In Gujarat the 
Bhuta and Preta, like the European Vampire, are believed to 
take possession nf a corpse, and speak through its mouth ; they 
appear in the form which they possessed when living; enter 
a living man, and cause him to speak aB they please; afflict 
him with fever or other disease ; appear as animals, and frighten 
people by vanishing in a flame of fire; remain sometimes in¬ 
visible, and speak only in whispers; a Bhuta has heen known 
to come to fisticuffs with a man, or to carry him off and set him 
down in a strange place; cases have been reported in which 
women have been found with child by them; when a Bhuta 
appears in a tree, a pile of stones is raised at its root, to which 
every passer-by adds nne ; if stones be not procurable, a rag is 
stuck to the tree, which is hence known as the ‘ Rag-uncle ’ [cf. 
Hartland, LP , 1895, ii. 176 ff.; Orooke, PR 2 i. 161 ff.] (Dal- 
patram Daya, ‘Bhoot Nibundh,' in A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, 
044 ff.). The Bhuta eat filth, and drink any water,* however 
impure ; they cannot rest on the ground, and for this reason a 
j peg, or brick, or bamboo pole ia placed at their shrines on 
which they may sit or perch ; they speak a sort of gibberish in 
a nasal tone, and hence * goblin speech 1 (piAdcha bha$a) is 
the term applied tn the jargon in the mediaeval drama and 
in modern English (PR 2 i. 238); those who come from dead 
Brahmans are wheat-coloured, while others, like the ghaet of a 
negro, are black and specially dreaded (ib. i. 236 ff.). Ae a rule 
they are helpless by day, and move abroad at night; but mid¬ 
day, when they cook, and evening are specially dangerous 
times, and women should not move about, especially at midday, 
unprotected (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes af S. India, vi. 
230; A. K. Iyer, i. 150; BG xviii. pt. i. 292; PNQ iv. 132; 
cf. the similar classical belief [Theocr. Idyll i. 15; Lucan, 
Pharsal. iii. 423; R. Rodd, Cmtoms and Lore of Modern Greece, 
1892, p. 181; J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, 1886, p. 85] ; cf. also art. 
Calendar [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 82). 

4 . Spirits of the murdered, the unsatisfied, the 
foreigner.—Of these classes of Bhuta the most 
dangerous are the spirits of the murdered, the 
unsatisfied, and the dreaded foreigner. 

(a) Spirits of the murdered .—All over the world 
the ghost of a murdered person is believed to 
cherish an angry passion for revenge (Westermarck, 
i. 418 f.). Some of the most dangerous Bhuta are 
of this class. 

In Coorg the demon most widely feared is that of a magician 
who was shot. Elmakaltai, mother of seven sons, who was 
buried as a sacrifice under the walls of the Kolhapur fort (cf. 
Crooke, ii. 173ff.), causes food supplies to dwindle, the poilk to 
give no butter, and the cattle to eicken ; the Oraoas distinguish 
three classes of such demons, who are known as the Bhula, 

* wanderers who have lost their way,’ including those who have 
been murdered, hanged, or killed by a tiger (G. Richter, 
Manual of Coorg, 1S70, p. 165 ; Mem. As. Soc. Bengal,* 1906, i. 
140 f.). Several of the most widely revered local deities of N. 
India are the spirits of persons, particularly Brahmans, who 
have lost their lives in some tragical way, and the ghosts of dead 
bandits, or nf those who were slain by tigers or other wild 
animals (E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 196ff.; Crooke, 
i. 191 ff., ii. 213f.). 

Hence comes the conception of a special Brahmas 
demon, known as Brahma-raksasa, Brilhma-daitya, 
Brahma-pnrusa, or popularly as Brahm, the spirit 
of a murdered Brahman. The Brahman heing 
himself spirit-laden, his ghost is invested with 
special potency for good or evil. In Bengal 

* such spirits are specially powerful and malicious. Sometimes 
they are represented as a headless trunk, with the eyes looking 
from the hreast. They are believed to inhabit large trees by 
the side of a river or in eome lonely place, whence they throw 
stones at travellers and lead them astray on dark nights, and 
woe betide the unfortunate who should give one of them cause 
for offence (e.g. by unwittingly felling the tree in which they have 
taken up their abode), or who was in any way responsible for his 
death. He can unty escape the evil consequences by making 
the Bdrhdra his family deity and worshipping him regularly^ 
(Gait, i. 198; Crooke, ii. 78). In VV. India the rulers of the 

1 Hereafter cited as 31ASB. 
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State of Savantva<ji are afflicted by the demon-spirit of a 
Brahman killed in the 17th century. He is particularly ex¬ 
cited if any one uaea liis eeal of office, and down to the present 
da}' a Brahman is always employed to seal the State papers 
( BG x. 440). In the Deccan the Brahma-samandh, the spirit of 
a married Brahman, haunts empty houses, buroing-grounde, 
river-banks, eeldom attacks people, but when he does attack 
them it m difficult to shake him off (ib. xxlv. 416). Iq the same 
region the Brahma-purusa is the epirit of a miser Brahman, 
who died in grief, intent on adding to his hoard ; wheo he lives 
in his own house, he attacks any member of the family \vho 
apends his money, wears hia clothea, or does anything to which 
in life he would have objected (id. xviii. pt. i. 663 f.). 

(6) Those who have left this world ivith unsatisfied 
desires .—The spirits of the unhappy or unsatisfied 
fall into several groups :— 

(a) Unhappy widows and widowers, childless 
women .—Among these the most dreaded is the 
Churel, Churail, Chudel, Chudail, or the Alwantin, 
as she is called in the Deccan—the spirit of a 
regnant woman, one dying on the day of child- 
irth, or within the period of puerperal pollution. 

In the Panjab she appears as a pretty woman, with her feet 
turned backwards, and is specially dangerous to members of 
her own family (PNQ ii. 16S f.). Among the Oraoos, when the 
exorcist forces her to appear in the flame of his lamp, she looks 
like the Dakin!, the common type of ogress; but her feet are 
diatortedj ahe is huoch-backed, and has a large hole in her 
belly like the hollow ia a tree ( MASB , 1906, i. 240). In Madras 
a woman who dies prematurely, especially as the result of 
‘■uiicide or accident, hecomes a ahe-devil, kaowa by the 
uphemistical title of Mohani, ‘the charmer,* and she so 
continues until her normal term of life is over (NINQ i. 104). 
In the Deccan the Jakhio (Skr. yak^iyi, rt. yak§, ‘to move’) 
is the spirit of an uneasy married woman, who haunts bathing 
and cooking rooms, attacks her hushand’s second wife and 
children, takes her own children from their stepmother, or, 
like the British fairies, steals babies and returns them after a 
time (BG xxiv. 416). The spirit of a deceased husband or wife, 
particularly the latter, is most dangerous to his or her successor. 
This is, in part, an explanation of the objection felt among the 
higher castes to widow-marriage, of the custom of performing 
the rite at night in order to avoid the observation of the angry 
spirit, and of the use of sundry ceremonies which repel evil 
spirits (R. E. Enthoven, Bombay Census Rep., 1901, i. 20S). 
Among the Kolis of Ahmadnagar a widow bride is held to be 
unlucky for three daya’after her marriage, and must take care 
that no married woman sees her until that period is over; if ; 
after such a marriage the widow bride or her husband should 
fall sick, the medium, when consulted, usually reports that it 
is caused by the apirit of her first husband, who ia annoyed 
because his wife haB married again ; the bride has to give a 
feast, spend money in charity, and wear in a copper case round 
her neck a tiny image of her late husband, or set it among the 
household gods(BG xvii. 206). Such amulets are known in the 
Panjab as ‘the crown of the rival wife ’(saukan maura), and 
to them all gifts made to her are presented as a measure of 
precaution (H. A. Rose, Census Rep ., 1901, i. 121). Sometimes 
the widow wears a gold-wire bracelet on her right wrist, and 
every year, in the name of her deceased husband, feeds a 
Brahman woman whose husband ia alive, and gives her clothes 
(BG xxii. 814). When a widow of the Let tribe in Bengal 
marries again, her second husband is usually a widower, and 
he places the iron bangle of hia first wife on the arm of her 
successor (E. A. Gait, l. 421). In the Deccan the Asra is the 
spirit of a young woman who committed suicide after bearing 
one or more children; she attacks young women, and must be 
propitiated by offerings of cooked rice, turmeric, red powder, 
and a bodice (BG. xviii. pt. i. 653). The Hadal or Hedall, the 
spectre of a womaa dyiog in pregnancy or childbirth, is plump 
in front and a skeleton behind, lives in wells, trees, or dark 
corners of the house, attacks women, and, sometimes appearing 
as a beautiful woman, lives with men until her fiend nature or 
spectre form is discovered (ib. xviii. pt. i. 664). The corpses of 
women dying under such circumstances are often burnt in 
order to prevent sorcerers from digging them up and using the 
unborn foetus or the bones of the mother for purposes of Black 
Magic (ib. xxiii. 201; A. K. Iyer, i. 77 f.). 

(p) Unhappy children and the unmarried .— 
Under the influence of the same belief that the 
spirits of those dying with unsatisfied desires 
become malignant, children and unmarried persons 
are included in the army of evil spectres. 

In the Himalaya, the Tola or Masan (the latter a term 
ordinarily used to designate cemetery spectres) are the spirits 
of children or bachelors, sometimes appearing in the form of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, banished from the society of other spirits, 
liviog in wild and solitary places, sometimes prowling about in 
the form of bears or other wild animals. They are, as a rule, 
harmless, and their present estate is only temporary, because 
after a time they undergo transformation, and assume other 
shapes (Grooke, i. 261; Oakley, 218). 

The spirits of the unmarried dead form a large 
group. 

In S. India such spirits are called Virika (Skr. mra , ‘heroic,* 

1 eminent ’), 1 and to their memory have small temples and 


images erected, where offerings of cloth, rice, and the like are 
made to their manes. If this be neglected, they appear in 
dreams, and threaten those who are forgetful of their duty ’ 
(F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore , Canary, and 
Malabar , i. 369 ; cf. ii. 120, 162, where the name is extended to 
the spirits of bad men, who afflict the living). In Kanara, if 
neglected, auch spirita send pestilence among men and sheep, 
and disturb people by dreams and nightmares (BG xv. pt. i. 
300). Io the Deccan the Jhoting is the spirit of a youth dying 
unmarried and leaving no relatives; it lives in trees, ruins, oi 
hurial-grounds, is moat faithless and can he hound by no oath, 
personifies absent husbands, leada wayfarers into pools and 
drowns them, waylays postmen, who are eafe so long as they 
do not lay down their hags (BG xviii. pt. i. 654). Elsewhere 
the Jhoting is the ghost of a low-caste Hindu who died with 
unsatisfied desires, wears no clothes, and lets his hair flow 
loose; he lives in a house of his own, but, if this be burnt oi 
pulled down, he removes to a river or well; he fears to enter 
sacred places, or to attack persons learned in the Vedas and 
strict in the performance of their religious duties (ib. xxiv. 417). 
fo the Deccao those who die after the rite of thread-girding 
and before marriage become evil spirits, known as Munja(Skr 
muflja, 'the fibre girdle of the Brahman') or Ajffiavar (Skr 
atfavar§a, ‘eight years. old ’) (ib. xviii. pt. i. 639). Such 
spirits are greatly feared in the Panjab, where they are known 
by the euphemistical title of ‘ father ’ (pita ); shrines are 
erected to them near tanks, and offerings are made (NINQ v. 
279). A typical case of the deification of the unmarried i? 
found in the cult of Dulha Deo, ‘the deified bridegroom,’ which 
seems to have originated in the Central Provinces, where a 
bridegroom on his wedding journey was killed by a tiger or in 
some other tragical way; at marriages a miniature coat, shoes, 
and bridal crowo, with a little swing to amuse the child, are 
offered to him (R. V. Russell, i. 80; Crooks, i. 119 if.). In the 
Paojah, under the influence of Vai§oava beliefs, he is said to 
represent the relationship of God to the human soul, exhibited 
as that of a lover to his mistress (H. A. Rose, i. 130). For 
similar legends of a bride and bridegroom turned into stone, see 
J. Grimm, Teut. Mythol., Eng. tr., 1888, iv. 1446 ; W. C. Borlase, 
Dolmens of Ireland, 1 897, ii. 649. 

(c) Spirits of foreigners. —The same feelings of 
awe or fear naturally attach to the spirits of dead 
foreigners, whose valour, cruelty, or other qualities 
have impressed the minds of a subject people. 

At Saharanpur a Musalman named Allah Bakhsh, who died 
in a state of impurity, has become a dangerous demon, 
worshipped by the lower castes of Hindus (NINQ v. 183) 
Such a spirit is known by the. euphemistical title of Mamduh 
‘praised,’ ‘famous,’ or a9 Najis, ‘the impure one.’ He wears 
Musalman dress, with his hair on end, and carries branches in 
his hands; even the Pir, or saint, sometimes becomes hostile to 
people who unguardedly sit upon his tomb, spit at it, or io 
other ways annoy him (ib. v. 106; BG xxiv. 416 f., xviii. pt. i. 
554). People resort to the ahrins of a_ Muhammadan saint 
Alam Pir, at Muzaffargarh io the Panjab, to procure release 
from such spirits. In fact, the Indian Muhammadans have 
appropriated much of the demonology of their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours, and exorcism and the modes of securing control of evil 
spirita have become important branches of science (G. A 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 1863, p. 201 fi.; BG Lx. pt. ii. 147fl.) 
In the same way the dread spirits of Europeans are propitiated 
That of a certain Captain Pole, killed at Travancore in 1S09, ia 
appeased with gifts of spirits and cigars (JASB i. 104 ; E 
Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, 1906, p. 296f.). Similar cases 
of the propitiation of the spirits of European men and women 
are common in various parts of the country (Crooke, ii. 199 ; 
BG xviii. pt. i. 413, pt. iii. 447; NINQ ii. 93; PNQ ii. 233). In 
some places, however, such spirits are regarded as kindly, as in 
the cases of General Raymond, who died at Haidarabad in 1798, 
and Colonel Wallace, who died in the Deccan in 1809 (S. H. 
Bilgrami and C. Wilhnott, Hist, and Descr. Sketch of H.H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions, 1883, ii. 600 ff.; BG xviii. pt. iii. 447 f.). 

5 . Modes of repelling or conciliating evil spirits. 
—Various methods are employed to repel or con¬ 
ciliate evil spirits. If the spirit after death is to 
pass to the home of the Pitri, or sainted dead, or to 
undergo the necessary stages of transmigration, it 
is necessary that the funeral rites (iraddha) shall 
have been duly performed (see Ancestor-worship 
[I ndian], vol. i. p. 450 ft'.). Hence the family spirit is 
usually benevolent, if care he taken to provide for 
its wants. Thus arises the very common classifica¬ 
tion of spirits into the ‘inside’and the ‘outside’ 
—the former usually friendly; the latter, being 
foreigners, usually hostile. The Oraons divide 
their spirits into those of the house, the sept, the 
village, and the Bhula, or dangerous wanderers 
(MASB, 1906, i. 138). In the Deccan there are 
‘ home ’ and ‘ outside ’ spirits, the latter not being 
greatly feared, because, though every Held has its 
evil spirit, they are restrained by the Guardians 
(see § 9 ), who are more powerful and able io control 
them. The friendly house spirit generally merges 
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into the protecting family deity, like Gumo Gosain, 
the Male god who dwells in the house pillar, or 
Dharma Pennu, the Ivandh god of the family or 
tribe (Risley, ii. 58, i. 403). 

In any case, after a time, usually represented by 
the period of human memory, the spirit automatic¬ 
ally passes to its rest, and ceases to be a source of 
danger to the survivors. 

In the Dn can the life and influence of & Bhuta last for four, 
and the evil conditions o( haunted places for two, generations 
( BG xviii. pt. i. 655); the Hpon of Upper Burma worship only 
their fathers and mothers (Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. L 568, 
600; cf. Crooke, i. 178). 

When the inability to perform the funeral rites 
and the consequent restlessness or maliciousness 
of the spirit are due to the absence of the corpse, 
as in the case of death occurring in a strange land 
or the failure to recover the body, the relatives 
perform the funeral in effigy. 

Among the Garos, when a man diee away from his village and 
cannot be cremated at home, the relatives buy a number of 
cowrie-shells and put them in a pot to represent the bones of 
ths dead man, or erect a mortuary hut in which they are de- 
posited (A. Playfair, The Garos, 1909, p. 111). In some cases, 
among orthodox Hindus, the corpse is represented by branches 
of the sacred Butea frondosa tree—the head by a coco-nut; 

earls, ur, tailing them, cowrie-shells, for the eyes; ths whole 

eing covered with paste made uf ground pulse to simulate the 
flesh, and a deer-skin representing the cuticle; the officiating 
priest, by the use of magical formulaa (mantra), infuses life into 
the image, the animating principle being represented hy a lamp 
placed close by; when the lamp goes out, the usual tuneral 
rites are performed (NINQ iii. 201; cf. BG xviii. pt. i. 564). 
When the death of a relative occurs under an unlucky constella¬ 
tion in a Brahman family, a special quieting rite ( ianti ) is per¬ 
formed to appease the uneasy spirit. 

Even in the case of those dying in a natural way, 
precautions are taken to prevent the spirit from 
returning to its original home from the burial- or 
cremation-ground. 

Among the Madras tribes, when a Bavuri is being buried, the 
friends say : ‘ You were living with us_; now you have left us. 
Da not trouble the people’; the spirit of a dead Savara is 
solemnly adjured not to worry his widow: ‘Do not send sick¬ 
ness on her children. Her second huaband has done no harm 
to you. She chose him for her huaband, and he consented ; O 
man, be appeased 1 O unaeen ones 1 O ancestors! be you 
witnesses’ (Thurston, i. 179, vi. 321). When the corpse of 
a Taungtha is carried outside the house, ths chief mourner 
pours water on it, saying; ‘ As a stream divides countries, so 
may the water now poured divide us 1 ’ (Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
i. pt. i. 557). 

Another plan is to endeavour to deceive the 
spirit, so that it may not find its way back, by 
taking it out of the house feet foremost, or through 
a door not usually opened for ingress and egress. 

The Meitheis never carry the corpse over the threshold of the 
main door; sometimes a hole is cut in the wall, or the tiny side 
entrance is used (Hodson, 117). Among the Maghs of Bengal, 
when the master of the house has died, the mourners on their 
return cut away the house ladder, and creep in through a hole cut 
in the back wall, in order to baffle the ghost (Risley, ii. 34). A 
similar device is that uf making the corpse-bearera change places 
on the road to the grave, and turn the corpae in the opposite 
direction (BG xviii. pt. i. 424 ; ix. pt. i. 48). With the aame 
intention, the mourners are forbidden to look back when leaving 
the cemetery (Crooke, ii. 56 f.), the evil influence being com¬ 
municated through the sight (E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 1902, 
p. 115 ; FL xviii. [1907] 345). 

Sometimes the repression of the evil spirit is 
secured in a physical way. 

The thumbs and great tuea of the corpse are tied together to 
prevent the ghost from ‘walking,’ or it is tied up in a cotton 
bag, as among the Bhotiyas (Playfair, 106; Thurston, iii. 104, 
iv. 371, 494, v. 483, vii 83; Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 557; 
MASB, 1905, i. 109). Among the Koyis of Madras, when a girl 
dies of syphilis, a fish-trap is erected to catch the spirit, and 
prevent it from entering the village (Thurston, iv. 55). Some 
people, when returning from the funeral, fling pebbles towards 
the pyre to acare the spirit, or make a barricade of thorny bushes 
between the grave and ths house (Crooke, ii. 57; Risley, ii. 75). 
With the same intention, the names of deceased relatives are 
tabu for a generation, to avoid recalling their spirits ; or, when 
parents die, men assume the names uf their deceased grand¬ 
father ; women, of their grandmother (Sir R. Temple, Census 
Rep. Andaman Islands, 1901, i. 253). One reason given for the 
wide-spread custom of shaving after a death is that it changes 
the appearance of the mourners ao as tu deceive the pur¬ 
suing spirit, or removes the shelter in which it may hide and 
cling to the mourner (Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 99). To prevent 
the spirit rising from the grave and ' walking,’ it is a common 
practice, particularly among menial casteH, to bury ths corpse 


face downwards, and to pile stones and thorns on the grave 
(Thurston, iv. 322, 374, vii. 426; Gait, i. 419; Crooke, ii. 60; 
BG xxii. 196; cf. R. S. Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 1850, p. 322). 

Precautions in the case of more dangerous spirits. 
—Precautions of this kind are more urgent in the 
case of spirits specially malignant. 

in the case of the Churel, sometimes the corpse of a woman 
dying pregnant is cut open and the child removed ; or the spirit 
is scared by fire, earth, and water; or iron nails are driven into 
her fingers, and the thumbs fastened together with iron rings 
(Crooke, i. 272 ff.). The Oraons carry the corpse of such a woman 
to & distance, break the feet above the ankles, and twist them 
round, bringing ths heelH in front, into which they drive long 
thorns; they hury her deep in the earth face downwards, ana 
place with her corpse the hones uf an ass, reciting the anathema: 
* If you corns home, may you turn into an ass I’; the roots of 
a palm-tree are also buried with her, with the curse : ‘ May 
you come home when the leaves of the palm wither 1’; when 
they leave the burial-ground, they spread mustard seeds along 
tha road, aaying: 1 When you try to come home, pick up all 
these I’ (MASB, 1966, i. 140). This last charm is very common, 
and is one of the usual impossible tasks found in the folk-tales 
(Crooke, i. 273 f.; BG xix. 134, xxiv. 417; Steel-Temple, Wide¬ 
awake Stories, 1884, p. 430). These precautions, under Brahman 
guidance, have been elaborated into a special funeral ritual for 
women dying during the menstrual period, after the sixth month 
of pregnancy, and within ten days after childbirth (BG xviii. 
pt. i. 561 f.). 

The misery of the unmarried dead is relieved 
by the curious rite of marriage with the dead (cf. 
Frazer, Pausanias , v. [1898] 389ff.) — a custom 
which in India seems to prevail only in Madras 
and among some Burmese tribes. 

When a Toda boy dies unmarried, a girl is selected ; her head 
is covered by her father with a mantle, and she puta food into 
ths packet of the mantis of the dead ; tha Nambutiri Brahmans 
perform ths rite of tying ths marriage necklace on'a dead un¬ 
married girl (Rivers, 367, 701; Bull. Madr. Mus. iii. 61). Ths 
disgusting custom of enforced sexual connexion by a male with 
such a dead girl, ascribed by Abb6 Dubois to ths Nayara, seems 
to be based on a misunderstanding of this rite of mock mar¬ 
riage (J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere - 
monies 3 , 1906, p. 16f.). Besides ths Todas and. Nambutiris, 
aeveral S. Indian tribes perform this mock marriage, such as 
the Badagas, Billavas, and Komatis, while among the Pallia and 
Vaniyans the dead bachelor is solemnly married to ths arka 
plant (Calotropis gigantea) (V. N. Aiya, Travancore State 
Manual, 1906, ii, 259; Thurston, L 117, 250 f., iii. 334, v. 197, 
vi. 22, vii. 315). Among ths Chins of Upper Burma, if, before 
the great contracting ceremony is completed, either party dies, 
the rites are continued with ths corpse, which is kept unburied 
until ths rite is finished ; in this they probably follow the custom 
well established among the Chinese (Gazetteer Upper Burma , 
ii pt. ii. 303; J. J. M. ds Groot, Syst. of China, 1894, ii. 
800 ff.; J. H. Gray, China, 1878, i. 216 ff.). 

6 . Possession by spirits.—Possession by evil 
spirits or demons is of two kinds: 

‘ The theory of embodiment serves several highly important 
purposes in savage and barbarian philosophy. On the one hand, 
it provides an explanation of the phenomena of morhid exalta¬ 
tion and derangement, especially as connected with abnormal 
utterance, and this view is so far extended aa to produce an 
almost general doctrine of disease. On the other hand, it 
enables the savage either to “lay” a hurtful spirit in some 
foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry about a useful 
spirit for hia service in a material object, to aet it up as a deity 
for worship in tha body of an animal, or in a block or atone or 
image or other thing, which contains the spirit as a vessel con¬ 
tains a fluid: this is the key to strict fetishism, and in no small 
measure to idolatry’ (Tylor 2 , ii. 123). 

These two varieties of spirit possession can be 
traced in Indian beliefs. 

(a) Abnormal or disease possession. —In the first 
place, we have cases of abnormal possession. Cer¬ 
tain persons are supposed to be specially liable 
to spirit possession, thus defined by a native 
writer: 

'The men most liable to spirit attacks are the impotent, the 
lustful, the lately widowed; bankrupts, sons and brothers of 
whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the unknowable, gluttons, 
and starvers. The women most liable to spirit attacks are girls, 
young women who have lately come of age, young widows, 
idlers, whorea, brooders on the unknowable, irregular ur glut¬ 
tonous eaters, and all sickly women. Women are specially 
liable to Hpirit attacks during their monthly sickness, during 
pregnancy, and in childhed ; and men, women, and children 
ars all apt tu suffer when, dressed in their hest, they go to 
gardens or near wells. Intelligent and educated men and 
healthy intelligent women are freer than others from spirit 
attack^' (BG xxii. 813). 

Demon possession thus accounts for various ab¬ 
normal states of mind and for the phenomena 
classed as hysteria. Hence patients, particularly 
women, suffering in this way require special pro- 
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teetion, or it is necessary to expel the demons hy 
whom they are possessed. 

In Cochin, among the Eravallars, if a pregnant woman dreams 
ol dogs, cats, or wild animals coming to attack her, sha is be¬ 
lieved to be possessed by demons. An exorcist, or * devil- 
driver,’ ie called in, who makes a hideous figure oo tha ground 
representing the demon, singa, beats a drum, mutters spells, 
burns frankincense, and weaves round the head of the patient 
an offering of food for the demon, on receiving which he leaves 
her (A. K. Iyer, i. 45 f., 107; Thurston, ii. 73, 214). In the 
Panjab, a woman after childbirth is specially liable to the 
attacks of demons, and has to wear an iron ring, made, il pos¬ 
sible, out of an old horse-shoe, and to keep a fire horning near 
her (Pj V<2 iii. SI). For the same reason, at the puberty rites of 
a girl, offerings are made to demoos (A. K. Iyer, i. 146). The 
same is the case with people at various crises of their lives, auch 
as the bride and hridegroom, the mourners, and the corpse- 
bearers at funeral rites. Such persons are protected hy various 
charms and amulets (see Charms and Amulets [Indian], vol. iii. 
p. 441ff.). 

(6) Conciliation by gifts of food , etc.—Attempts 
are often made to conciliate demons on such occa¬ 
sions by throwing food for them by the roadside or 
in the house. 

In the Himalaya, food is waved round the head of a possessed 
person and left out on tha road by night, any one touching it 
being liahle to spirit attack (PNQ iii. 73). When a birth occurs 
in the family of a Chitpavan Brahman, cooked rice, on which a 
dough lamp is placed, is laid in a corner of the street ( BG xviii. 
pt. i. 113 f.). When tha Reddis of Bijapur disturb the field 
spirits at the first ploughing, pieces of coco-nut are thrown on 
each aide of the plough track ; and at a Brahman funeral in the 
Deccan a man carries a wionowing-fan full of coco-kernel 
which he scatters abroad (ib. xxiii. 147, xviii. pt. i. 149). The 
Kuki priest, in cases of sickness, prescribes the appropriate 
victim, and eats its flesh, throwing what he cannot eat as an 
offering into the jungle (E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, 1872, p. 46). 

(c) Expulsion of spirits by flagellation. —Especi¬ 
ally in the case of attacks of the hysterical kind, 
the patient is soundly beaten, until the demon 
speaks through him or her, and promises to depart. 

* If the devil should prove an ohstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, hia retreat may generally be 
hastened by the vigorous application of a slipper or hroom to 
the shoulders of the possessed person, the operator taking care 
to use at the same time the moat scurrilous language ha can 
think of’ (Bishop R. Caldwell, writing of the Tinnevelly Shanars, 
in Ziegenbalg, 164). In the Deccan one plan of scaring a demon 
is for the exorcist to taka the possessed person before an idol, 
seize him hy the top-knot, and scourge and abuse him until the 
Bhuta saya what offering or penance will satisfy him ( BG xviii. 
pt. 1. 292). The tortures inflicted on supposed witches and 
other possessed persons have resulted in death or serious 
injury (NIJfQ iii. 202 f.; N. Chevers, Manual of Medical Juris¬ 
prudence for India, 1870, p. 546 ff. ; for further accounts of 
exorcism by flagellatioo, see Crooke, i. 99,1551., ii. 34 ; cf. Frazer, 
GB* iii. 127 ff., 215 ff.). In Car Nicobar true ceremonial murders 
of men, women, aod even children have been performed for the 
public benefit by organized hodies, because the victims are con¬ 
sidered daogerous or obnoxious to the community; the mur¬ 
dered persons ars charged with possession hy an evil apirit aa 
illustrated hy their propensity to witchcraft, incendiarism, 
homicide, failure to cure diseases, or theft; hut the root cause 
is that the victim is helieved to be possessed by a demon, and 
hance dangerous; his limba are broken, he ia strangled, and his 
corpse ia flung into the sea (Sir R. Temple, 210). 

{d) Expulsion of disease spirits. —The evil spirits 
most generally feared are those which bring disease. 
To their agency are attributed epidemics in gene¬ 
ral, especially cholera, plague, or smallpox, and 
maladies which are unforeseen or those which indi¬ 
cate spirit possession, such as fits, fever, rheu¬ 
matism, colic, and the like. Such spirits are often 
got rid of by transference, the spirit being com¬ 
pelled or induced to remove to another village or to 
some distant place. 

In the Panjah, il the fever spirit be detected, the officiant 
goee at night to a gTavcyard, brings home same earth, lays it 
near the patient, and next day suspends a string from an acacia 
tree, on w T hich it is helieved that the spirit hanga itself; or a 
string is wound ip seven strands Irom toe to head of the 
patient, and then it is tied round the tree, in tha hope of con¬ 
ciliating the tree spirit which causes the fever apirit to depart 
(PEQ i. 40). In Upper Burma, when children fall ill, an egg, 
aome of the child's hair, and some sweetmeats are placed on a 
little boat and consigned to the river, which carries aw r ay the 
spirit; hy a later conception this is supposed to he an offering 
to the water Nat or apirit (Gazetteer, u. pt. i. 29 f. ; cf. Frazer, 
GB 2 iii. 97ff., 105 f.). A very common method ia to ennvey the 
disease by means of a scape-animal from the infected area. In 
Berar the cholera spirit is expelled by yoking a plough, and 
driving it round the village to form a sacred circle, which 
foreign and hostile spirits cannot pass; a fowl and a goat are 
sacrificed and huried in the grnund, and near them the heam and 


plough-yoke are fixed, daubed with red lead, and worshipped ; 
a care ia then dragged containing the image of Mari, the diseaaa 
goddeas, from her shrine, to the village houndary, where the 
image is worshipped, aod a buffalo calf is sacrificed and huried 
(A f /A 'Q iv. 206 f.). In the Telugu country the acape-animal is a 
buffalo, and, as the image of the goddess ia carried in processioo, 
people flourish sticks, awords, or spears, and cut up limea and 
throw them into the air in order to induce the hungry spirits to 
seize them and thus be diverted from attacking the man who 
hears the image (Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 130). 

7 . Possession by spirits ol the exorcist.—The 
exorcism of evil spirits by a professional exorcist 
has been reduced to a system, and prevails widely 
in all parts of the country, particularly in S. India. 
In N. India the medium is known as Ilhagat (Skr. 
bhakti, ‘fervent faith’), Syana, ‘the wise one,’ 
Ojha (Skr. upadhyaya , ‘teacher’); among the hill 
tribes of Central India as Baiga, Bhomka, Parihar, 
or Demano ; in the Deccan as Junta, ‘ the knowing 
one,’ or Devrishi, ‘ holy saint.’ He is distinguished 
from the Iflantri, who learns by orthodox methods 
the charm formula! ( mantra ) from a teacher (guru), 
by the fact that he does not undergo special train¬ 
ing, bnt works through the inspirat ion of a familiar 
spirit or gnardian, which enters him when he works 
himself up into the proper state of ecstasy. This 
ecstatic state occurs on various occasions and for 
various purposes. His special province is the ex- 

ulsion of various kinds of disease ; but he also 

ecomes possessed at death rites, when he identifies 
and announces the pleasure of the spirit, at name- 
fixing, when he decides the proper name of the 
child, and at other domestic and religious rites. 
The medium in his ecstatic state is seized with 
revolting cramp-like contortions and muscular 
quivering, head-wagging, and frantic dancing, 
which usually end in complete or partial insensi¬ 
bility. When Sir C. A. Elliott witnessed a stance, 
1 the man did not literally revolve; he covered hia head well 
up in his cloth, leaving space over the head lor the god to come 
to; and in this atate he twisted and turned himself about 
rapidly, and soon sank exhausted. Then, from the pit of his 
stomach, he uttered words which the bystanders interpreted to 
direct a certain line of conduct for the sick man to pursne. But 
perhaps the occasion was not a fair test, as the Parihar strongly 
objected to the presence of an unbeliever, on the_pretence that 
the god was afraid to come before ao great a lidkim [official]’ 
(Settlement Rep . Boshangdbdd , 1S67, p. 120). Compare the 
account by Capt. W. L. Samuells, in Dalton, 232 f., quoted above, 
vol. ii. p. 488 f. 

(а) Tabus imposed upon the medium. — The 
medium is subject to numerous tabus. 

The god ‘would leave his head ’ if either a cow or a Brahman 
attended the rites, thus proving their non-Aryan origin. The 
Kota medium muet not speak directly to his wife or to any other 
woman for three months before the rite ; he may not sleep on a 
mat or hlanket; at the feast he must have no congresa with hie 
wife (Thurston, iv. 10 f.). In the Deccan he loses his power if 
his lamp goes out while ha ia eating, and thus leaves him ex 
posed to demon assault; il he happens to hear a menetruoue 
woman speak ; il any nne sweeps his room ; if the came of any 
apirit is mentioned. Should any auch events occur, he must 
atop eating and fast during the remainder of the day. He must 
avoid certain vegetables and fruits, and must never eat stale or 
twice-cooked food. II he he a Musalman, he must not eat a 
apecial kind nl millet, or food cooked by a menatruous woman 
(2J(? xxiv. 418). 

(б) Methods of identifying spirits by the medium. 
—The medium uses varied methods of identifying 
the spirit which has seized his patient. 

In the Panjah he waves corn over the sick person, and, making 
a heap lor each suspected demon, keeps on dropping grains 
that on which the last falls indicating the offender (P llsQ i- 
128). The Berar medium hangs a string over a wood fire and 
repeats spells; when the smoke touches the string, the appro¬ 
priate formula ie indicated (PNQ ii. 170). The Kachari medium 
lays out thirteen leaves, each assigned to a apecial god, and, 
hanging a pendulum from his thumb, lats it move; when it 
touches a particular leaf, that deity must be propitiated (Dalton, 
85). In the Gujarat an officiant tied charmed threads round 
the house, drove a charmed iron nail into the ground at each 
corner and two at the door; the house was purified; a Dev, or 
orthodox god, was installed, and before his image was placed a 
drawn sword, a lamp lit with butter, and a second lit with oil. 
while the medium continued to mutter charms for forty-ona 
days, aod occasionally visited the cremation ground to make 
propitiatory offerings to the offended spirit. In another case the 
apirit was actually expelled, and huried under lime, salt, muatard, 
lead, and stones, to prevent him from ‘ walking *; and, as an 
additional precaution, a charmed iron nail was driven into the 
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ground. Fumigation of the patient with the smoke of pepper 
and dogs’ dung, as a means of inconveniencing the demon, was 
also recommended (A. K. Furbes, Rds Mala, p. 657 ff.). 

8 . Shamanism.—Such methods naturally develop 
into the practices which have been roughly classi- 
lied under the head of Shamanism (q.v.), though 
this term is often applied to demonology in gene¬ 
ral. Bishop Caldwell recognizes various points of 
contact between the systematized methods of 
exorcism known as ‘devil dancing’ and ‘devil 
driving ’ in S. India ami the Shamanism of High 
Asia : the absence in both of a recognized priest¬ 
hood ; the recognition of a Supreme Cod to whom, 
as he is too kindly to do them harm, little worship 
is offered by the people ; the absence of belief in 
metempsychosis; the objects of Shamanistic wor¬ 
ship being not gods, but demons, which are re¬ 
garded as cruel, revengeful, capricious, and are 
appeased by blood sacrifices and wild dances; the 
medium exciting himself to frenzy, and pretending, 
or supposing himself, to be possessed bj the demon 
to whom worship is being ottered, and whilst in this 
state communicating to those who consult him the 
information he has received ( Dravid. Gram?, 1875, 
p. 5S011'.). 

Performances of this kind are uncommon in N. India, except 
in the Himalaya and among other hill and forest tribes. In 
Kumaun, when a person believes himself to be possessed by a 
demon, he calls his friends to dance it away; the dance goes on 
daily for aa long aa six months in some cases, and, as an addi¬ 
tional precaution, large fires are kept alight (Oakley, 207 f.). 
When the Garos do devil-driving, it is in the name of their god 
Ivilkama, who holds in his hands tba spirits of men ; sacrificial 
stones are erected to him, and are smeared with the blood of 
the animal victim (Playfair, 82). The methods in use in S. 
India, where the system baa been tnora fully elaborated, ara of 
the aama kind, and need not be more fully described. The 
basis of the performance is that the officiants, in dress, weapons, 
and ornaments, impersonate the demon whom they desire to pro¬ 
pitiate and cause to depart. (See illustrations of such performers 
among the Parayans and Panana of Cochin, in A. K. Iyer, i. 83, 
178. Full details will be found in the writings of Bishops Cald¬ 
well and Whitehouse already quoted, and in A. C. Burnell, 
‘The Devil Worship of the Tulavas/ I A, 1894.) 

Blood-drinking. —The most loathsome incident 
in these rites is when the medium, in order to 
bring himself into communion with the deity or 
demon, and thus gain inspiration, drinks the blood 
of the sacrificed victim. 

The low-caste Madiga who impersonates the demon VTraveSin 
or Poturaja, * buffalo king/ kills the sacrificial goat by strangling 
it with his teeth and tearing the throat open (Oppert, 461, 476). 
The same ritB is performed by other mediums of the same 
class (Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 165 f.; Thurston, iv. 187; A. K. Iyer, 
i. 311). In N. India similar rites are found among the Tantrik 
mediums, as when, at the Bhairava festival in Nepal, a band of 
masked, yelling devils beset and torture the buffalo victim, 
drink the blood, and eat pieces of the raw, bleeding flesh (PNQ 
iii. 165; cf. the account in H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, 
1880, iL 345 ff A In some cases in S. India the victim is slightly 
wounded, ana forced to eat rice soaked in its own blood; if it 
eats, the omen is good, but in any case the victim is slain (Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 173). The blood is used as a charm, as at 
Tricbinopoly, where clothes soaked in it are hung on the eaves 
of the houses to protect the cattle from disease ; or it is smsared 
on the doorposts of the shrine, or collected in a vessel and laid 
before the goddess for her refreshment (ib. v. 173, 141, 164). 

9 . Worship of Guardians.—Particularly in S. 
India, the chief reliance for protection against 
demons is placed in the Guardians. These are, 
first, the Gramadevata, or local village-deities; 
secondly, the leaders of the hosts of evil spirits, 
who, by appropriate conciliation, can be induced 
to keep their demon bands under control, and 
prevent them from doing injury to mankind. 

(a) The Gramadevata. —The Gramadevata, ‘gods of the 
village,’ or,_as they are called in N. India, the Dihwar (with the 
same meaning), are generally noo-human spirits, though their 
ranks are sometimes recruited from those of human origin. 
They are often identified with the Earth Mother or with the 
wider host of Mothers (Mata), the worship of whom prevails 
widely in W. India. (For Mother-worship, see A. Barth, Re¬ 
ligions of India , 1S82, p. 202 n.; Bishop Whitehouse, in Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 116ff.; Monter-Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism*, 1891, p. 225 ff.) The connexion of this worship of 
the female powers with the matriarchate is not clearly estab¬ 
lished in India. But women are generally supposed to he more 
susceptible than men to spirit influence, and are mysterious 
beings charged with supernatural energy (Westermarck, i. 620, 
666 ff.). Hence we find women participating in demon propitia¬ 


tion. The Oraons believe that women, known as Bisahi, control 
the terrible Bbuta known as Dayan. The woman who desires 
to acquire this power strips off her clothes (see above, vol. iii. 
p. 447), wears a girdle of broken twigs taken from a broom, and 
goes to a cave, the resort of the Dayan. There she learns spells 
(mantra), and at each stance puts a stona into a hole. If at the 
end of a year the hole is full, she has become an expert, and 
can take away lifa and restore it. If the hole ba only partially 
full, she has the power only of taking away life. Every year 
she is obliged to sacrifice a hlack cat and pour its blood into the 
hole. She aDd the Dayan alone can set the Bhuta in action, 
and to these all diseases are attributed. When a child dies, any 
Bisahi in the village is charged with causing the death (MASE 
1.144). 

As examples of these village guardians we have Cha^ijki or 
Cha^dkai, the low-caste Hindu guardian in the Deccan ? who 
lives in marshes and attacks children. To appease her an image 
is made of earth taken from the banks of a river ; offerings are 
made to it, and it is finally thrown into water (BG xxiv. 416). 
The field guardian of the Reddis of Bijapur lives in a stona 
under a sacred tree, which is smeared with red lead, and offer¬ 
ings are made before heginning ploughing (ib. xxiii. 147). 
Darha is the guardian of the Birbors of Bengal, and is repre¬ 
sented by a pieca of hamboo stuck slantwise into the ground 
(Risley, i. 138). Naturally such village guardians ars often 
embodied in the boundary stone. The chief object of worship 
of the Dangs of Kbandesh is Simaria Dev, the boundary goa, 
the Sewa^riya of the Bhuiyars (BG xii. 601; Crooke, TO ii. 93). 
Tba worship of boundaries (simanta-puja) is part of the ortho¬ 
dox marriage rite (BG xviii. pt. i. 129). In Tanjore theEUai-kal, 
or boundary stone, is the subject of remarkable worship (Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 117 f., 166f.). 

(6) The demon Guardians. —In S. India tha chief of these is 
Aiyanar, ‘ honourable father/ or, as he is also called, Sasta or 
Sa9tra, ‘ ruler ’ (Oppert, 605). Mounted on a horse or elephant, 
he rides sword in hand over hill and dale to clear the land from 
evil spirits; any one who meets him and his demon troop dies 
at once ; when he is not riding, he appears as a red-coloured 
man, wearing a crown, with lines of sacred ashes (vibhuti) on 
his forehead, and richly dressed; he has two wives, Purannai 
aod Pudkalai, who are worshipped with him (Oppert, 505; Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 118; A. K. Iyer, i. 312 f.). In the Himalaya the 
demons go about on horses, in litters, or on foot, led by Bho- 
lanath ; death seizes any one meeting them; Air! patrols the 
land with his dogs ( JASBe , 1848, p. 609 ; Crooke, i. 262 f., 280; 
cf. tha European legend of the Wild Huntsman, the Orion of 
Greek legend, Wuotan of Germany [Frazer, Pausan. v. 82; 
Grimm, iii. 918 ff., 941 f.)). 

The Deccao guardian is Vetala, who also appears as a goblin 
tenanting dead bodies (?ee the Vetala-paflchavi%i6atika included 
in Somadeva, Kathd-sarit-sagara, tr. C. H. Tavvney; and Sir 
R. Burton, Vikram and the Vampire , 1870). He is represented 
in human form, but his bands and feet are turned backwards, 
his eyes tawny green, bis hair standing on end ; he holds a cane 
In his right hand and a conch-shell in his left; when he goes his 
rounds, he is dressed in green, and sits in a litter or rides a 
horse, while his attendants follow, holding lighted torches and 
shouting (BG xviii. pt. i. 291, xxiv. 415). In the villages, as a 
guardian, he occupies a stons smeared with red paint, the top 
roughly carved into a man’s face ; but more usually he resides 
in the pre-historic stone circles scattered over ths hills, the 
centre stone representing the demon, and the surrouoding 
pillars his attendants (ib. xviii. pt. i. 291, 553, pt. iii. 347, 388, 
xxiv. 416). 

Like him is Bhairava or Bhairon, who seems to be in origin 
an old eartb-god, the consort of the Mother. In his form as 
Kal Bhairava he cures diseases caused by demons (ib. xi. 461, 
xiv. 73, xviii. pt. i. 289). As Bahiroba he is widely revered, and 
the Dhangars of Satara bury his image with the rich men of the 
tribe to protect tbem from evil spirits (ib. xi. 461, xiv. 73, 
xix. 105). 

In N. fndia, whera the belief in demons is less intense, the 
local village-deities, and, in particular, Hanuman, the monkey- 
god, are installed as guardians at the foundation of avery 
settlement. 

10 . Periodical or occasional expulsion of evil 
spirits.—The periodical or occasional expulsion of 
evil spirits is as coniniun among many Indian tribes 
as it is among other primitive races (Frazer, GB 1 
iii. 39ff.). 

This is often dona at the close of the harvest season, which is 
regarded as a period of licence. Ahout harvest time the Karenni 
of Upper Burma take a piece of smouldering wood from tha 
house fire, place it on a bamboo, and carry it ceremonially out¬ 
side the villaga; they are unable or unwilling to explain tha 
object of the rita, but they say that it keeps off fever and other 
sickness from the house (Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 530). Among the 
Taungthas of tha E. frontier there is a general cleaning up of 
the village after an epidemic, the place being surrounded with 
a cordon of fresh-spun white threads, and the blood of sacrificed 
animals scattered (T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, 1S70, 
p. 196 f.). The people of Lower Burma expel the cholera demon 
by scrambling on the house roofs, laying about them with 
bamboos and billets of wood, drum-beating, trumpet-blowing, 
yells, and screaois (C. J. F. S. Forbes, British Burma, 1878, p. 
233; Shway Yoe, The Burman , 1882, i. 282, ii. 106 ff.). Similar 
harvest-rites are found among the Ho and Muodari tribes in 
Bengal and those of the N.W. frontier (Dalton, 196 f.; J. Bid- 
dulph. Tnbes of the Hindoo Koosh. 1880, p. 103). At the annual 
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Maler feast the priest scatters rice ; all persons supposed to ba 
ossessed with devils scramble for it, and are finally cured by 
rinking the blood of a sacrificed buffalo (Dalton, 270). The 
Kandhs practise a similar rite at seed-time (\V. Macpherson, 
Memorials of Service , 1SG5, p. 357 f.). Iq Bengal, during the 
Holl spring festival, people light torches and fling them over 
the boundary of the next village, the custom often giving rise 
to riots (PNQ iv. 201). Even among many of the higher castes, 
like ths Prabhus of Bombay, ia order to expel evil spirits at a 
marriage, a servant rises early and sweeps the house, gathers 
the sweepings into a basket, lays oo it an old broom, a light, 
some betel, and four copper coins, and waving the basket before 
each room says : ‘May evil go, and Bali’s kingdom coma 1' She 
then drives the master of the house to the door, and, warning 
him not to look back, places the sweepings on the roadside and 
brings back the coins (BG xviii. pt. i. 252f.). In Upper India 
the Divalt, or feast of lights, is the occasion for observances of 
the same kind, the lamps scaring demoos, and a regular rite of 
scaring poverty or ill-luck from the house being performed (I A 
xxxii. [1903] 237 ff.; NINQ v. 125; Crooke, li. ISSf., 295 f.). 
Often these rites take the form of a mock comhat or a tug of 
war, in which one party represents the good, and the other the 
evil, spirits, arrangements heing made that the former shall be 
victorious. The Burmese Nats are propitiated by a tug of war, 
the victorious side being supposed to get better crops; and if, 
after the contest, rain happens to fall, the efficacy of the appeal 
is placed beyond question ; this is also done in seasons of drought 
<[Gazetteer Upper Burma , ii. pt. ii. 95,279, iii. pt. ii. 64). Among 
the Aos of Assam, at a festival held in August, there are tugs of 
war lasting for three days between the young men and un¬ 
married girls of each clan ( khel ) (E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Assam, 
1891, i. 244). in Ahmadnagar, in April-May, the boy9 of one 
village fight with slings and stones against those of another ; it 
is believed that the non-observance of the rite causes failure of 
raia, or, if rain falls, a plague of field rats ; a fight duly waged 
is followed by plentiful rainfall (BG xvii. 722f. ; cf. the Greek 
Ai0o/3oAia and ataxpokoyta [Farnell, CGS iii.^ 93, 99; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, 1903, p. 155 ; Crooke, ii. 320 f.]). 

11. Gaining control of a demon.—In the rites of 
Black Majnc, a demon, if he can be brought under 
the control of a medium or magician, plays an im¬ 
portant part; he may be used as a protector by his 
master, or his o>vner may let him loose to work 
mischief on those whom he desires to injure. The 
magician, by the use of spells (mantra), can often 
induce him to enter some receptacle, and he thus 
becomes a marketable commodity. 

‘ When the sale of a Bhut has been arranged, the Ojha hands 
over a corked bamboo cylinder which is supposed to contain him. 
This is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended 
that he should in future reside ; a small ceremony is performed, 
liquor being poured on the ground, or small mounds (pii^<la) 
erected iu his honour, and the cork is then taken out, whereupon 
the Bhut is supposed to take up his abode in the place chosen 
for him. His function is to watch the crops and guard them 
from thieves, and, if any one should he hardy enough to steal 
from a field thus guarded, he is certain to be stricken by the 
Bhut, and in a few days will sicken and die ' (E. A. Gait, Census 
Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 198). Among the Pulluvans of Madras, ‘a 
man who wishes to bring a demon under his control must bathe 
iu the morning for forty-one days, and cook his own meals. 
He should have no association with his wife, and be free from 
all pollution. Every night, after 10 o'clock, ha should hatha in 
a tank or river, and stand naked up to the loins in water, 
while praying to the god whom he wishes to propitiate, in the 
words: “1 offer thee my prayers, so that thou mayst bless me 
with what 1 want.*' These, with his thoughts concentrated on 
the deity, he should utter 101, 1001, and 100,001 times during 
the period. Should he do this, in spite of all obstacles, and 
intimidation by the demons, the god will grant his desires' 
(Thurston, vi. 231). Id Mysore, among the flasnlas and 
Maleyas, jungle tribes, when a man dies, his spirit is supposed 
to he stolea hy some one else’s devil, who is pointed out by the 
astrologer, who divines by throwing cowrie-shells or rice. The 
heir, then, as a measure of precaution, redeems the spirit by 
offering a pig, fowl, or other gift; and he promptly shuts it up 
in a pot, where it »9 periodically supplied with drink and food 
to prevent it from ‘walking’ and doing mischief (B. L. Rice, 
Mysore, 1897, i. 214; cf. ‘The Fisherman and the Jinni,’ Sir R. 
Burtoa, Arabian Nigkts, 1893, i. 34ff.; PNQ ii. 170). The 
power of a demon is believed to rest in his hair, and, if a man 
can succeed in cutting off the topknot of a Bhut, the latter will 
be his slave for life (RINQ iii. ISO). In Travancore, Kuttich- 
chattan, the boy imp, if fed, watches the property of his owner ; 
the master of such a demon possesses infinite powers of evil; but 
these, if wrongly exercised, recoil upon him, and cause him to 
die childless and after terrible physical and mental agony (N. 
Subramhaniya Aiyar, Census Rep., 1901, i. 393). Siildharaja, 
the great Chalnkya king of W. India, is said to have performed 
his acts of heroism hy aid of a demon which he subdued by 
riding a corpse in a cemetery (BG i. pt. i. 174). 

12 . Relation of demonology to orthodox re¬ 
ligion.— From Vedie times the gods ever war 
against the demons (A. Macdonell, 15(1 it'.). Krsna 
slays the demoness Putaua; Trnavartta, the 
whirlwind demon; Arista, the hull demon ; Kesin, 


the horse demon (F. S. Growse, Mathura 8 , 1883, 
pp. 55, G‘2). Many gods and goddesses take their 
cnlt-titles from their conquest of demons ; Devi as 
Maliisa-mardini, India as Vrtrahan, Visnu as 
Kaitahliajit and Madhusudana. The scenes of 
these ghostly combats are still shown, ike the 
gloomy cave at Yan in Kanara, whence Siva dis¬ 
lodged the demon occupant; the water which Hows 
from hot springs is the blood of the Raksasas slain 
by some deity, or such wells are the haunts of 
demons which, if not conciliated, bring disease (BG 
xv. pt. ii. 355, xiv. 373 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the 
Himalayas, 1809, p. 203). This opposition between 
the worker hy magical arts and the priest who 
works hy the aid of the gods is one of the primary 
facts of Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyall, Asia,tic Studies , 
1907, i. 101 ff.). Even among some of the forest 
tribes the supremacy of the god over the demon is 
admitted; but, as already stated, no clear dis¬ 
tinction can he drawn between god and demon. 
The Oraons believe that their tutelary deity, Pat, 
controls all the Shuts, except the Dayan ; and the 
Kannikans of Madras will not worship the demon 
Chathan at Cranganore because he is a rival of the 
local orthodox god (MASB, 1906, i. 142; A. K. 
Iyer, i. 143). 

But, as a matter of fact, this opposition between 
deinonolatry and the orthodox religion is little 
more than nominal, and popular Hinduism consists 
of a veneer of the higher beliefs overlying demon¬ 
worship, the latter heing so closely combined with 
the former that it is now impossible to discriminate 
the rival elements. This combination is especially 
apparent in S. India, where Brahmanism appeared 
at a comparatively recent period and was forced to 
come to terms with the local Dravidian beliefs. In 
particular, in the Tamil districts, the demon cultus 
has been elaborated under Brahman guidance, as is 
shown by the ceremonial washing of demon images, 
elaborate processions in their honour, and other 
forms of an advanced species of worship. SYhile 
the original Griiinadevata arc, as a rule, female, 
here their male consorts tend to acquire a more 
prominent position. Aiyanar, for instance, has be¬ 
come entiiely independent, occupies a shrine of his 
own, and lias a special festival, and sacrifices are 
made to his attendants, Maduraiviran and Mun- 
adian. As a concession to Brahman feeling, blood 
sacrifices are falling into abeyance, and, when these 
are offered to a goddess, she is often veiled, and a 
curtain is drawn during the blood-sacrilico to 
Aiyanar, or the offering is made not to him but to 
one of his attendants (Bishop Whitehead, Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 160). In some places Brahmans 
are beginning to act as priests to the village god¬ 
desses ; but the slaying of victims is left in charge 
of the low-caste priests ; and Brahmans who serve 
in village shrines are regarded, among their own 
body, as holding a distinctly lower position than 
those who are engaged in secular pursuits (ih. 
127 f.). The fusion of the two faiths usually mani¬ 
fests itself in the acceptance by the orthodox gods 
of the demons as their followers or assistants. 
This is particularly noticeable in the Sakta and 
Saiva cultus, Vaisnavism having little sympathy 
with the cruder rites of i,lemonism. The village 
goddesses tend to become Saktis, or manifestations 
of the female energy of Nature ; Siva himself has, 
as one of his cult-titles, lilmtesvara or Bhutesa, 
‘ lord of demons ’; his sun Ganesa or Ganpati takes 
his name as lord of his father’s attendant demons 
(gana ); in the Karnatak, Aiyanar is identified 
witii Harihara, a duplex figure embodying Siva 
and Visnu. 

The corrupt Mahayana form of Buddhism current 
in Tibet and the Himalaya has largely adopted 
Shamanistic beliefs, drawn from the Animistic 
devil-dancing cults of the Bon, resembling in many 
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ways the Taoism of China, and reinforced from 
Indian Tantrik beliefs (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, 1895, pp. 19, 34, 477 ; Sir II. Yule, Marco 
Polo, 1871, ii. 61 f.). 

This process of the absorption of demonola- 
try by orthodox Hinduism naturally results in 
the decrease of the former, as intelligence, educa¬ 
tion, and the active missionary ellbrts of the 
orthodox priesthood extend. This is admitted by 
several native writers. One, speaking of Bengal, 
states that the numbers of the Bhuts have largely 
been reduced ; fifty years ago there were as many 
millions of demons as there are men at the present 
time ; characteristically, he seems to attribute this 
reduction in numbers to the facilities now offered 
by railways of visiting Gaya and other places for 
the purpose of performing the obsequial rites which 
appease the angry spirits of the dead (NINQ iii. 
199). From Bombay we learn that in Kolhapur 
some of the most dreaded evil spirits have recently 
disappeared—the Brahman ghosts having left the 
country because they dislike the cow-killing per¬ 
mitted by the British Government; the Muham¬ 
madan demons because pork is now freely eaten; 
only the low-caste spirits are left, and their influ¬ 
ence has become much reduced {BG xxiv. 421). 
Even in Cochin and Travancore, the homes of 
demon-worship, it is said to be gradually giving 
way to Hinduism, as represented by the cults of 
Siva, Subrabmanya, and Ganpati or Ganesa (A. K. 
Iyer, i. 311). 

Literature.—T he cults of the demons and evil spirits of 
India hava heen as yet imperfectly studied, because many of 
these rites are repulsive, and performed in secret, aod thus do 
not readily come u oder the observation of Europeans, while they 
are offensive to many students of Hinduism belooging to the 
higher and learned classes. The material, which is of great 
extent and complexity, is scattered through the anthropo¬ 
logical literature of India, some of which has been quoted in 
the course of this article. It is most abundant in S. India. 
Much information will he found in the Census Reports', the 
Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, 
18S5-93 ; the Bulletins of the Madras Museum ; the District 
Manuals, esp. that by W. Logan on Malabar, 1887 ; general 
treatises, such as E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 
1909 ; V. N. Aiya, Travancore State Manual, 1906; B. L. 
Rice, Mysore, 1897 ; F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore , 
Canara, and Malabar , 1807; L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes, vol. i. (all published), 1909; P. 
Percival, The Land of the Veda , 1854 ; S. Mateer, The Land of 
Charity, 1871 ; R. Caldwell, Compar. Gram, of the Dravidian or 
South-Indian Family of Languages\ 1875, in which and in 
B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the South-Indian Gods, 1869, the 
work of the former writer on the Shanars of Tinnevelly is re¬ 
produced ; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of Bharata- 
var§a or India, 1893 ; Sir M. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism 4, 1891; in A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, 1878, is 
reproduced the Bhoot Nibundk or the Destroyer of Supersti¬ 
tions regarding Daimons, by Trivedi Dalpatram Daya, issued in 
an Eng. tr. in 1850. To these may be added special mono¬ 
graphs, such as P. Dehoo, S. J., ‘ Religion and Customs of the 
Uraons,’ in Jfeia. As. Soc. Bengal, i. (1906); A. C. Burnell, 
The Devil Worship of the Tulavas, reprinted from 74, 1894 ; 
H. Whitehead, ‘The Village Deities of Southern India,’ in 
Bull. Madr. Mus. v. (1907); M. J. Walhouse, * On the Belief 
in Bhutas—Devil and Ghost Worship in Western India,’ in JAI 
v. (1876) 408. W. CKOOKE. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jain).—Super¬ 
human beings, according to the Jains, fall into 
two categories—the denizens of hell ( ndrahas ), 
and the gods ( devas ). A sub-division of the latter 
distinguishes good and had gods ( daivi, and dsuri 
gnti ); the bad gods are also spoken of as kudevas 
or kadamaras. Demons would come under the two 
heads ndrakas and kudevas, and ghosts under that 
of kudevas. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that, according to the Jains, neither the state of a 
god nor that of a demon is permanent, hut hoth 
have their individually fixed duration, which may 
extend to many ‘ oceans of years.’ The state which 
a soul may attain in the scale of beings and the 
duration of this state—his individual lot—depend 
on the merits and demerits (karma) of the soul; 
when the allotted time is over, the soul will he 
re-born in some other state according to his karma. 


A god may he re-horn as a hell-being, but the 
latter will he re-horn as an animal or a man only. 

The ndrahas, or hell-beings, have a demoniacal 
nature, but they cannot leave the place where they 
are condemned to live, nor can they do harm to 
any other beings than their fellow ndrahas. The 
souls of those who have committed heinous sins 
are on death removed in a few moments (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead [Jain]) to 
one of the seven nether worlds which contain the 
different hells (see Cosmogony - and Cosmology 
[Indian], § 4 ). There the soul of the condemned is 
fitted out with an enormous body of a loathsome 
shape comparable to that of a plucked fowl. The 
hell-beings possess superhuman mental powers 
(avadhi); they avail them, however, only to find 
out their enemies and to fight each other. In 
addition to the pains produced by the wounds they 
inflict on one another and by the tortures they 
have to undergo in some hells, the hell-beings 
continually suffer from extreme heat or cold, the 
intolerable stink, and the horrid sounds which 
prevail in the hells, and they can never appease 
their hunger and thirst. The ndrahas do not 
die, however much they are mangled ; hut their 
wounds close at once like a furrow in water. 
They die at their allotted time after a miserable 
life, which may extend, in the lowest hell, to 33 
oceans of years. 

The remaining demons and the ghosts are con¬ 
tained in the two lowest sub-divisions of the gods : 
the bhavanavdsins or bhaumeyakas, and the vyan- 
taras. The lowest class of the bhavanavdsins (i.e. 
gods who live in palaces) are the asurakumdras or 
simply asuras. They reside in mansions of their 
own below the surface of the earth, in the upper 
half of Ratnaprabha, the highest of the seven 
nether worlds. As in Hindu mythology, the 
asuras may he good or bad; but there are fifteen 
extremely wicked asuras —Ambarisa, etc.—who 
administer tortnres in the three uppermost hells; 
in a former life they had delighted in wanton 
cruelty. The remaining classes of bhavanavdsins, 
ndgas, etc., seem to be demi-gods rather than 
demons. 

The vyantaras include demons, goblins, ghosts, 
and spirits, who live on, above, or below the earth. 
They are divided into eight classes, viz. kinnaras, 
kimpurusas, mahoragas, gandharvas, yaksas, rah- 
sirsas, bhutas, and piSachas, all of which occur 
almost identically in Hindu mythology. The last 
four classes contain demons and ghosts, hut they 
are not demoniacal as a whole. There are even 
among the rdksasas good ones, adorers of the 
tirt-ha.haras, who may take diksa, etc. In narra¬ 
tives the demoniacal character is usually indicated 
by an epithet, e.g. dusta-vyantara. Generally 
speaking, the notions of the Jains on demons, 
ghosts, etc., are very much the same as those of 
the other Hindus; hut the position of the super¬ 
human beings has heen, in many regards, altered 
by the effort s of the Jains to introduce systematical 
order into the mythological conceptions current at 
the time when their religious teachings were re¬ 
duced to a definite form. 

Literature.— Umasvati’a Tattvdrthddkiqama Sutra, chs. 3 
and 4 (tr. ZDMG lx. [19061 300 ft) ; Vinayavijaya’s LokaprakaSa , 
1906, 9tb and 10th sar"aa. H. JACOBI. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Japanese).— 1 . 
Ghosts.—‘The difficulty,’ says a Japanese writer, 
‘ of collecting materials for an article about ghosts 
is that there are so many of them.’ Ghosts 
and ghost-stories are too numerous to admit of 
tabulation or classification. There are certain 
traditional forms which they are supposed to 
assume. They are mostly of the female sex, are 
clad in white flowing robes which conceal the 
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absence of legs, end dishevelled hair hangs loosely 
over their shoulders. As a rule they are supposed 
to bear some resemblance to the living original, 
but this is not invariably the case. The ghosts 
of the wicked bear on themselves the marks of 
the punishments they are enduring in the invis¬ 
ible world: they appear with one eye, or three 
ryes, with a long tongue protruding beyond their 
lips, or with a long liexiiile neck like that of a 
serpent. These corporeal peculiarities are sup¬ 
posed to be the results of the karma of a previous 
existence. The .Japanese ghost is not generally 
malicious : there are times, however, when he can 
exhibit an amazing amount of perverse and wicked 
ingenuity. 

Dr. T. Inouye, who has devoted mneh thought 
to the question of ghosts, summarizes their appear¬ 
ances as follows. (1) They aTe commonly seen in 
the twilight or at dead of night when everything 
is black and indistinct. They appear, (2) as a rule, 
in lonely or solitary places ; or (3) in houses recently 
visited by death, or that have long been deserted, 
In shrines, temples, graveyards, or among the 
shadows of willow-trees. It is very rarely that a 
ghost appears to a group of persons; apparitions 
are mostly vouchsafed to single individuals, and 
especially to persons out of health, feeble in body 
and mind, delioient in knowledge, and impression¬ 
able. There is nothing specially new in Inouye’s 
conclusions : they are given here to show that the 
Japanese ghost is very much what the ghost is 
supposed to be elsewhere. 

2 . Warnings of approaching death.—It is com¬ 
mon among temple folk in Japan to say that at the 
moment oi death the soul will often go to the 
temple to give notice of its death. On such occa¬ 
sions, a jingling or rattling sound is heard by the 
temple-gate or in the main hall of worship, and it 
is held that whenever these sounds are heard they 
are invariably followed by the announcement that 
a parishioner, male or female, has died. The man 
from whom the present writer obtained his informa¬ 
tion warned him that these stories must not be 
looked upon as mere idle tales. The thing is of 
constant occurrence, now as in the past. Two 
stories from Tono Monogatari will illustrate this 
point. 


A certain rich parishioner of a temple in the township of 
Tono, in the province of Rikuohu, had long heen confined to his 
hed with a disease which was known to be incurable. One day, 
however, the incumbent of the temple was surprised to receive 
a visit from the sick man, who was welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality, and regaled with tea and cakea. After a long and 
pleasant conversation, the visitor rose to take his leave. A 
novice followed him to the front gate. The old man, passing 
through it, turned suddenly to the right and disappeared 
mysteriously from sight. The servitors in the temple were in 
the meantime making the discovery that the cakes had heen 
left untouched and the tea spilled on the mats. Several persons 
afterwards asserted that they had seen the old gentleman walk¬ 
ing mysteriously down the street. The man died that evening, 
and the family maintained that he had been lying unconscious 
on his bed all day. The spilling of the tea is characteristic of 
many of these stories : it seems to he the proper thing for the 
Japanese ghosts to do. 

Another very pretty story cornea from the lonely mountain 
village of Shimo Niigawa, on the banks of the Karobe in Etchiu. 
The wife of a carrier, living with her husband and son, near to 
a mineral epring, fell into the river, as she was returning after 
dark on a moonless night from the spring, and was drowned. 
Husband and son were awaiting her return at home, very 
anxious because of the lateness of the hour. Finally, they con- 
eluded that, owing to the darkness, she had decided to stay the 
night somewhere, and would return the next morning. As the 
boy lay dozing on his bed he was awakened by something tugging 
at his hand. Seeing nothing, he went to sleep again. But the 
tug at his hand came again, and the touch was like that of his 
mother’s hand. Then he called hie father, and, striking a light, 
found that the place upon which the strange fingers had closed 
was covered with hlood. The next morning his mother’s dead 
body w r as found amoog the rocks in the river bed. The palm of 
her hand was all torn and bleeding. Evidently, in her fall, she 
had made a wild grab at some stone or tree, and injured it. 


3 . The limbs of a ghost.—While the common 
ghost, and especially the stage-ghost, is generally 
vol. lv .—39 


conceived as a head and shoulders ending oil' in 
vague draperies, the following story of the Haunted 
House of Yotsuya will show that underneath the 
vague draperies a real man is supposed to exist. 

The houpe in this story was haunted by a trouhlesome and 
noisy ghost who allowed the inmates no rest at night. The land¬ 
lord could find no tenant though the rent was ridiculously low. 
At last a man, tempted hy the cheap rent asked for the otherwise 
desirable residence, determined to face the ghost and lay him 
if possible. He shut himself ioto the house at night and 
awaited the ghost’s arrival. At the wonted hour he came. He 
was not, however, a terrible ghost at all. When he found that 
the man showed no disposition to run away he became quite 
gentle and opened his grief. In the days of his flesh he had 
been a fighting man, and had had the misfortune to lose his leg 
as the result of one of his battles. The severed limb lay buried 
beneath the house, and a one-legged ghost in the realm of the 
spirits was an object of ridicule. He had long haunted the 
house for the purpose of recovering his lost limb, but unfortu¬ 
nately he had never yet succeeded in persuading any mortal to 
listen^ to his plaint. The man promised to give his assistance, 
and, instructed by the ghost, proceeded to dig at a certain spot 
beneath the house. Presently, there arose from the hole a 
misty shape, a fleecy cloud, in appearance like the leg of a mao 
which drifted off, and joined itself to the body of the ghost. 
‘Thank you,’ said the happy ghost, ‘ 1 am satisfied now.’ And 
he ceased to haunt the house. The story shows that the 
Japanese ghost is thought of as being the exact spiritual 
counterpart of the material man. 

4 . Ghostly counterparts of material objects.— 
The Japanese ghost rarely (if over) appears naked. 
Ife appears sometimes in his grave-clothes, hut 
very frequently in the ghostly counterparts of the 
clothes which he habitually wore in his material 
life. He often has a spiritual sword, and has been 
known in stories to commit murder, e.g. strangling, 
with the ghostly counterparts of material objects, 
such as a rope or a piece of tough paper. 

A Kyoto story, dating from the Kyoho era (a.d. 1716-1736), 
telle of a murdered woman who was buried along with her new¬ 
born infant, the latter not being truly dead at the time of inter¬ 
ment. Prompted by maternal instinct, the ghost of the woman 
escaped from the tomb and went into the city to buy food for 
her infant. Two or three times she appeared at a certain shop 
and purchased some rice-jelly. On each occasion she was 
served by a different member of the family—by an apprentice, 
by the mistress, and finally by the master. The sadness of her 
face impressed itself on the memory of each, and each had a 
distinct recollection of having seen the woman take out of her 
purse the proper sum of money and lay it down on the mat 
before her. In each case, when, after the departure of the 
woman, they went to take up the money, it had disappeared 
and could nowhere he found. 

It is evident that the Japanese ghost is thought 
of as surrounded by ghostly counterparts of all the 
objects that surround him in this world—in other 
words, there is, in the Japanese rniud, a spiritual 
world which is the exact counterpart of the material 
world in which we live. 

5 . Close connexion between the two worlds.— 
These two worlds are looked upon as being very 
closely connected. The spiritual world lies as near 
to the material, and is as closely interwoven with 
it, as the spirit of man is with his body. The link 
of connexion is never broken, and the Japanese 
ghost feels the same keen interest in the welfare of 
his family, province, or country that he felt when 
alive. 

There are many stories to illustrate this: for example, one 
receatly published by Viscount Tani in the KohuminShimbun y 
of a certain Hamada Rokunojo, a sarmirai of the Tosa clan, 
who, having been heheaded (a.d. 1674) with his whole family on 
account of embezzlement of provincial funds, appeared to his 
juctee on the day following the execution, to relieve himself of 
an important message which oppressed his mind. Io many 
stories, the constant persecutions of a stepmother worry her 
hated stepson into a monastery, where he can have no further 
influence over the family finances. A pious priest of Hieizan, 
•who had spent many years in the continuous recitation of the 
Hoke Kyo, edifies (or annoys?) the community by continuing 
the same practice in the darkness of the tomb. The ghost of a 
murdered man gives no rest to judges, councillors, or kinsfolk, 
until he has secured the acquittal of a wrongfully accused 
person and the arrest of his own guilty brother. 

These are but a few instances out of the many 
ghost stories with which Japanese literature and 
tollc-lore abound. Whether the tales are true or 
not does not matter. The important thing is 
that they all illustrate the constant belief of the 
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Japanese in the reality of the spirit -world, and in 
the constant and close interest which its denizens 
take in the concerns of men. 

6 . Effects of this belief on conduct.—‘ Are you 
not ashamed,’ says a kind-hearted husband, in 
one of Tokutomi’s novels, to his spiteful wife,— 
‘ are you not ashamed to stand before the family 
iha.i [tablets of the dead], when you have been 
treating your own brother’s child with such 
cruelty ? ’ There can be no doubt that the belief 
in the continued interest taken by the dead in the 
concerns of the world they have left behind them 
has exerted in the past, and still exerts, a great 
influence on the moral conduct of the individual 
Japanese. The influence is fostered by the presence 
on the domestic shrine of the tablets of the dead, 
by the observances on death-days and other anni¬ 
versaries of the dead, by the ceremonies, joyous and 
otherwise, of the Urabon Festival, by the many 
lustrations of the Shinto rites, and by the practice, 
observed in private households as in the gTeat 
affairs of State, of announcing to the spirits of the 
deceased, as matters that must touch them closely, 
any events of importance that have taken place in 
the family circle or the country. When the second 
Tokugawa Shogun, Hidetada, wished to change 
the succession in his family, he was only dissuaded 
from his designs by the consideration of the fact 
that he would have to notify the change by some 
messenger sent expressly to the realms of the dead. 
Imperial messengers are constantly being sent to 
announce some event to the spirits of the Imperial 
Ancestors, and the Shokonsha shrines which, 
during the present reign, have been erected in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, to the memory of the patriot 
dead who have died for sovereign or country during 
the Meiji period, represent the enlargement by 
design of an old belief that has always been present 
in Japan under one form or mother. The spiritual 
world of the Japanese is no longer bounded by the 
narrow limits of the province. Like their patriot¬ 
ism, it has become Imperial: for what lies outside 
the bounds of the Empire the Japanese have but 
little concern. 

7 . The spirits of material objects.—The Japanese 
ghost ditfers from ours in conception. It is not, as 
with us, just the spiritual portion of a man, sepa¬ 
rated at death from the body. It is the whole man 
spiritualized, the exact, immaterial counterpart of 
the material man. Every material object (e.g. 
money, as we saw above) has this spiritual counter¬ 
part, and there has from the earliest times been a 
tendency to personify the spiritual counterparts of 
material objects, especially things remarkable for 
beauty, majesty, age, and the like. We hear 
occasionally of the ghost of a teapot, a badger, or 
the like; the poetic imagination of the Japanese 
has peopled her wilds with gods or spirits of the 
mountain, the cascade, the tree, the well, the 
river, the moon, and above all, the sun. The in¬ 
digenous Japanese cult is threefold. It is nature- 
worship, ancestor-worship, and, as a corollary to 
the latter, ruler-worship. 

8 . The spirits of animals.—If man has a spiritual 
counterpart to his material self capable of leaving 
the latter and of continuing its existence apart, 
and if the same can be said of plants, mountains, 
and other inanimate bodies, it stands to reason 
that the same qualities ought, logically, to be 
attributed to the animals. All animals are, in 
Japanese popular thought, thus endowed with 
spiritual counterparts, and some more conspicu¬ 
ously than others. Foxes, badgers, bears, and the 
like are able not only to appear before the eye 
in the spiritual counterpart of their own material 
shape, but even to enter into the bodies of men 
and other animals, and to speak and act through 
them. 


The fox. —The fox is the hero of a thousand stories. He hag, 
e.g. t beeo koown to change himself iato a tree. Io a legend 
from Nara we read of a Shioto priest from the Kasuga ahrioe 
who, having lost his horse, weat into the forest to search for it. 
He was astooished to see a giant cryptomeria in a place where 
none had stood only a few days before, and, in order to make 
sure that he was not being bewitched, discharged his arrow 
against the tree. The next day the tree had disappeared, but 
on the place where it had stood there waa a poor little dead fox 
with an arrow through its heart. Again, the fox has been 
known to turn into a woman, not only as a temporary disguise, 
but permanently; and there iB a popular play known as the 
Skinoda no mori , or ‘Forest of Shinoda/which turns entirely on 
the supposed marriage of a man with a vixen who had assumed 
the form of a young woman. The plot has an extremely sad 
and tragic denouement. The story of the midwife who was 
tricked hy a fox iato assisting at the accouchemeat of his wife is 
also a favourite one which may be found io many districts. 

The cult of the fox, whilst probably indigenous 
to Japan, is also found in China, and many of the 
fox-legends are probably importations. When the 
fox can find a human skull, and put it on its head, 
and then worship Myoken, the polar star, it obtains 
its power of assuming the human form. It is very 
fond of assuming the shape of a beautiful maiden, 
and chooses the twilight for the exercise of its 
witchery. The witchery of a fox is rarely of a 
malicious kind. It has indeed been known to deal 
swift and sharp retribution to men for acts of in¬ 
justice and cruelty, but it is, as a rule, mischievous 
rather than spiteful, and there are not a few in¬ 
stances in which the fox has shown great gratitude. 
There are no stories which tell of the fox requiting 
good with evil; but it never omits to requite evil 
with evil. 

A story from Kai tells of a samurai who shot at a fox with 
mtent to kill. He missed his aim, but the fox did oot forget 
the hostile intentioa, and when the samurai g ot home he found 
his house on fire. On the other hand, a story from Omi tells of 
the gratitude of the fox to whom the priests had showo kind¬ 
ness ; and the great Nichireo, who had a very tender heart for 
animals, was said to have two familiar aad attendant foxes who 
accompanied him everywhere, predicting the future, and warn¬ 
ing him of coming dangers. A story is also told of a certain 
Yasumichi, who held the office of Daiosgon and resided at 
Takakura, near Kyoto. The grounds eurrouQdiog his mansion 
were so full of foxes that they became a ouieaoce to the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and Yasumichi was minded to get rid of them. He 
appointed a day for a great. fox-hunt; but, on the evening 
before, a fox appeared to him in the shape of a handsome hoy, 
and, in the name of the whole tribe, promised the best of be¬ 
haviour if only Yasumichi would spare them. Yasumichi did 
so, and never repented of the bargaio. 

For farther stories relating to the power of meta¬ 
morphosis ascribed to the fox, as well as for similar 
stones relating to other animals, the reader is 
referred to M. W. de Visser’s excellent treatises 
on the ‘Tengu,’ the ‘Fox and Badger,’ and the 
‘Cat and Dog,’ in Japanese folk-lore, appearing in 
vols. xxxvi. and xxxvii. of the Transact ', jns of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. 

9 . Possession by foxes and other animals.— 
What we have hitherto said has related to the 
supposed power of the fox and certain other ani¬ 
mals of bewitching men by assuming phantom 
bodies. In fox-possession, the spirit of the animal 
intrudes itself into the body of a man or woman, 
in such a way that the intruding spirit exercises a 
control, more or less absolute, over the person in 
whose body it resides. This power is ascribed not 
only to the fox, but to the dog, the monkey, the 
badger, and the serpent. Strange to say, these 
beliefs are more prevalent in Kyushu aad S.W. 
Japan than in the North and North-eastern dis¬ 
tricts, and it seems. not unnatural to ascribe them 
to Malay rather than to Chinese or Mongolian 
influences. The following is a list of the names 
commonly given to these forms of possession, 
together with the localities in which they are said 
to be especially found : 

Kamfc I ncalitv. 

Kitsune-tsubi, * fox-posses sioa ’ .No definite locality. 

Nekogami, ‘cat-god' ... ,, „ 

Tanuki-gami, * badger-god* . . ,, ,, 

Inttgami, ‘ dog-god ’ Bitchu, Awa, Tosa, and 

parts of Kyushu. 
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Nam a. . Locality. 

Sa rug ami, 1 mookey-god' . . Shikoku. 

Eebigami, ‘ serpent*god’ . . Iyo. 

T6byo (meaning uoknown). . Bitchu, Bingo. 

Hinomisaki „ ,, . . „ „ 

[These two are forma of Iviisutte-tewfci.] 

EinJcb, ‘human fox' . . . Izumo. 

Izuna, „ „ . Shinano. 

[ Oni-tsuki , or * demon-possession/ in the strictest senae of the 
term, and possession hy Tengu, are omitted here, as they will 
ba discussed later on. The reader ia again recommended to 
study de Visser’e illuminating pages.] 

10. Oni.—This is the name given to a certain 
class of supposed beings of hideous aspect and Her¬ 
culean strength. They often assume the human 
form, with the addition of a pair of hull’s horns, 
and a tiger’s skin thrown around their loins. These 
two special symbols denote, so it is said, that they 
came into the world of men through the kimon, or 
‘ spirit-gate,’ w hich, following the arrangement of 
the Japanese zodiac, is situated in the ushi-tora 
(‘ bull-tiger’) direction (see below). 

The word oni is said to he of Chinese origin, and 
to denote ‘hidden’ or ‘secret.’ It is therefore 
connected in idea with the Japanese kakureru, ‘ to 
go into concealment,’ used of the death of eminent 
persons, and it is thus plain that the primary con¬ 
ception of the oni is that they are the spirits of 
the dead. The oldest purely Japanese term seems 
to have been mono (‘ the beings,’ an euphemism 
based on the idea of de mortuis nil nisi bvnum); 

• irakami 1 or arnburukami (‘wild spirits’), and 
■hikorne (‘ngly women ’), appear to have been used 
later, and later again we get the word mononoke 
(‘spiritual beings Many Japanese will say that 
mono or mononoke are essentially evil beings, hut 
there seems to he no inherent reason for such a 
supposition. A still more modem word is bake- 
mono (‘beings possessed of magical powers’). These 
words show the beliefs of the Japanese regarding 
the dead. Death is liberation from the trammels 
of fleshly existence. The dead, therefore, possess¬ 
ing greater freedom, have larger powers than the 
living, though their existence is hidden from our 
eyes. They are the kishin or the kami, dwelling 
in the dark regions of yomi. But there are many 
different types of oni, and some of them, unalde to 
rest in the dull peace of Elysium, turn to more 
active employments. In the Kojiki, the yomotsu 
shikome drive Izanagi out of Hades; and the 
araburukami, changing himself into a hear, is 
slain by a celestial thunderbolt discharged hy 
TakemiKadzuehi. 

11. The oni as modified by Confucianism and 
Buddhism.—The introduction into Japan of Chinese 
and Tndian influences brought with it certain modi¬ 
fications of the oni. The Kojiki itself is a hook 
largely influenced hy China; it is, therefore, possible 
that the idea of the yomotsu shikome may not be 
a purely Japanese one. To Buddhism is certainly 
due the idea which makes of the oni the attendants 
of the god of Hell, Yama. In a story in the Ujijui 
Monogatari they appear as fairies, amidst surround¬ 
ings which are almost German. 

An olil woodcutter, who hag a large wen upon his right cheek, 
is overtaken by a storm and compelled to pass the night in a 
hollow tree. Unintentionally, he hecomes a spectator oi the 
revels of the oni, who dance .round histree. The old man, who 
is a good dancer himself, joins in the dance, and, after a very 
delightful night, promises to come again to his new-made friends. 
The <mi are a little doubtful as to his sincerity, and take the wen 
off his right cheek as a pledge. When he returna, he becomes 
an nhject of envy to his r.eigc > -our, who is also a woodcutter, and 
who has also a wen, hist on his left cheek. The neighbour de¬ 
termines that he will also try his luck, and takes his place in the 
hollow tree to wait for the oni dance to commence. Hut he is 
not a good dancer, and the oni lose their tempers. They drive 


1 In the days of the anti-Christian persecutions, Christian 
emblems and hooks were occasionally saved from desecration or 
destruction by being shut up in shrines dedicated to supposed 
arakami, where they were safe, owing to the superstitious fears 
of the people. The present writer has heen told of a crucifix 
which was thus treated; also of a copy of the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures 


him out of the dance ring, and, as he flees, one of them takes 
the wen which they had taken from his predecessor and throws 
it at his right cheek, where it sticks. Thub the man returna 
home with a wen on either cheek. 

Some of the tricks ascribed to the oni, such as 
the stealing of a lute belonging to the Emperor 
Murakami (A.D. 947-968), which is afterwards 
mysteriously lowered hy invisible hands from a 
high tower, and so restored, seem to suggest a 
credulity that was easily imposed upon. When a 
woman disappeared from a public park in Ky 6 to, 
being last seen walking hand in hand with a man, 
and when a search made for her resulted only in 
the discovery of a pair of arms and a leg, the police 
of the period (A.D. 885-SS9) were probably very 
glad to be able to plead that it was the work of the 
oni. An oil-pot, rolling of its own accord along 
the streets, and entering a house, where it kills a 
young girl, ought to satisfy the most exacting of 
spiritualistic stances. 

12 . The word oni as applied to living persons.— 
Whilst oni corresponds roughly to the hi of Con¬ 
fucianism, or to the gaki, or inhabitants of the 
Buddhist Pretaloka, it is also sometimes meta¬ 
phorically applied to living people. Thus we get 
oni-mnsha, * a fierce warrior ; oni-shogun , ‘a dar¬ 
ing general’; oni-koge, ‘a spirited horse.’ A 
beautiful but hard-hearted woman is an oni, an 
ugly, evil face is oni-zurn , and there is a phrase, 
oni no juhochi, which suggests that the devil w as a 
handsome enough fellow in his youth. 

13 . Adaptations of Indian stories.—The Japanese 
oni is sometimes conceived of as playing the part 
of Mara, the Tempter, who so constantly comes 
between Buddha and his disciples, and who is the 
enemy of truth. More frequently he is the Yaksa 
or Raksasa of Indian demonology. It has heen 
conjectured that the Onignshima of the popular 
Japanese story is the Yaksadvlpa of the Jatakas. 
In the same story, the onitaiji, or attack on the 
demons, is said to he an adaptation of Rama’s 
invasion of Ceylon, as given in the Mahabharata. 

14 . Tengu.—We now come to the consideration 
of the mysterious beings known as tengu. The 
popular explanation of this term is ‘ heavenly dog ’; 
but the word also appears as tenko, ‘ heavenly fox,’ 
and tenko, ‘ heavenly light.’ The Buddhist ex¬ 
planation of the word tengu is ‘ light and darkness,’ 
‘freedom and non-freedom,’ ‘enlightenment and 
error.’ Thus considered, the tengu is a being in 
whom are united both sides of these antitheses. A 
similar interpretation makes ten to he the heav enly 
mantra which dominates the Vajradhatu, or Dia¬ 
mond World, and gu to be the earthly mantra 
which rules in the Carbhadhatu, or Womb World. 
The tengu participates in the nature of both worlds. 

Shintoist and Confucianist writers, Baron Tsuda, 
for example, do not hesitate to denounce the 
tengu as nothing hut figments invented by a craft} 
priesthood for the purpose of deceiving an ignorant 
people. It is, nevertheless, interesting to speculate 
on the sources from which the conception of these 
fabled creatures came. The tengu is frequently 
found in Chinese literature, and it may perhaps be 
said that the idea of these beings came from a close 
observation of animals in their native haunts. The 
Buddhist monks of old generally built their temples 
in the recesses of solitary mountains, and one oi 
the commonest of the titles bestowed on the founder 
of a temple or sect is that of kaisan-shonin, ‘ the 
venerable opener of the mountain.’ Japanese 
legend connects all the great kaisan, e.g. Saicho, 
Kfibo, Nichiren, etc., with stories of the tengu, and 
the favourite haunts of these creatures are famous 
temples, such as Hiyei, Kurauia, Atago, Kom- 
pira, Omine, Ontake, Oyama, Miyogi, Akiha, and 
Nikko. The frolicsome antics of animals who 
believe themselves to he absolutely unobserved by 
human eyes might easily give birth to legends of 
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tengu and other weird beings. There would also 
he ground for imagining that some of the staider 
of the brute creation were re-incarnations of yama- 
bushi and other pious recluses. 

15 . Garuda.—Undoubtedly the tengu are con¬ 
nected with the Garuda of Buddhist mythology. 
Tengu will appear as priests, riding on foxes, carry¬ 
ing feather fans, or even swords like samurai; 
hut their commonest form is that of a bird of prey 
not unlike an eagle or a vulture . 1 It is a safe 
generalization to make, that, whenever a tengu is 
represented with the beak and claws of a bird, or 
with wings to fly with, the prototype is the Garuda. 
When the tengu takes some other form, e.g. a 
shooting star, a white badger, and so forth, the 
original conception is to he looked for, not in India, 
but in China. But, whether Indian or Chinese, 
the tengu are always subject to the sacerdotp.l 

ower of the Buddhist priesthood. Some have 

een Buddhist priests before their present incarna¬ 
tion : some become com erted as tengu, and so 
procure re-birth as members of the order. They 
can hypnotize men into seeing many things that 
have no existence, hut their power does not last 
for more than a week. When the Sabbath Day 
comes, t heir power comes to an end. 

16 . Tengu-possession.—Tenyw-possession differs 
in kind from that by oni, or any 01 the bewitching 
animals. There is no mischief in it, and no devilry. 
When a man is obsessed by a tengu, he merely 
becomes preternaturally learned or solemn, read¬ 
ing, writing, or fencing with a skill that would 
not he expected from him. 

17 . Exorcism.—When a man is possessed by a 
tengu, exorcism is of little importance. For posses¬ 
sion by evil spirits, foxes, badgers, and the like, 
there are many forms of exorcism in vogue, the 
sect of Niehiren being especially noted for its 
labours in this kind of healing. The most famous 
place near Tokyo is at the village of Nakayama, 
where, at a certain temple belonging to the 
Niehiren sect, periodical retreats are held for the. 
purpose of driving out evil spirits of all kinds (see 
an art. on ‘ Buddhistische Gnadensmittel,’ in the 
Mittcilungen der deutsr.hen Gcsellschaft fur Natur- 
und Volkerkund.e Ostasiens [vol. v., Tokyo, 1907]). 

18 . Spirits of the house, etc.—Spirits have much 
to do with the Japanese conception of the house. 
No building can take place without a reference of 
some sort to them. But this is a large subject, and 
will be more conveniently treated in connexion 
with the house. 

Literature. —In addition [to the authorities quoted in the 
text of this article, the present writer has drawn mainly upen 
three sources, all Japanese : 

( 1 .) The_Joumal of the Tolqjo Anthropological Society. 

(ii.) TsuzohuBukkyd Shimbun, a weekly journal published 
under the auspices of the reforming school of Buddhists, also in 
Tokyo. 

(iii.) To-a no Hikari (‘The Light of the Far East’), the organ 
of the Tokyo Philosophical Society* A. LLOYD. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jewish).—There 
can he no hesitation in saying that the existence 
of spirits was, during most periods of Jewish his¬ 
tory and in most places, regarded as incontestable. 
Yet this statement is capable of being modified in 
no small degree. It has been stated, on the one 
hand, that demonology obtained so strong a grasp 
of the popular mind as completely to fetter it with 
superstition and to stifle all higher aspirations; 
that religious teachers and thinkers were them¬ 
selves not free from these ideas; and that this 
belief obscured and in many ways detracted from 
the value of tlieir ethical teachings. On the other 
hand, this lias been too categorically denied liy 

1 It is to hs noticed that there are otengu, * big tengu,* with 
red faces and long human noses ; there are also kotengu, * small 
tengu,' with beaks. These are also known as karasut, ‘crow 
tengu.’ i 


writers who hold diametrically opposite views. 
As might be expected, tbe truth lies m the gulden 
mean. The human mind and soul are capable of 
accommodating simultaneously opinions which are 
not only inconsistent, hut even mutually exclusive. 
It is just because man does not always trouble to 
disentangle his thoughts and to harmonize them 
that he is willing to retain the incongrnent. Conse¬ 
quently a whole-hearted belief in che supremacy 
of the Godhead need not necessarily exclude an 
acknowledgment of tbe working of other powers. 
To arrii e at the conclusion that one or the ot her 
of these beliefs must be rejected requires consider¬ 
able progress along the path of menial reasoning. 

The belief in spirits during post-Biblieal times 
was a legacy from earlier periods (see esp. the 
‘ Assyr.-Bab.’ and ‘Hebrew’ artt. on tlie present 
subject). Wliat Chaldsea, Arabia, and Egypt gave 
to Canaan underwent substantial change, and re¬ 
ceived additions from internal and external sources. 
In Palestine itself, Galilee 1 may be singled out as 
being the centre where demonology was strongest, 
but this must not by any means be taken to exclude 
other parts. Many causes contributed to the dif¬ 
fusion of these ideas. The cver-grov mg intercourse 
with the Greek and ltoman world, produced by 
commercial and political circumstances, can scarcely 
have failed to make the Jews acquainted with many 
new forms of spirits. The Jews from the Diaspora 
who re-visited their native land cannot have re¬ 
turned entirely empty-handed, and foreign ideas 
must have found a fruitful soil in those parts where 
religiuus influences were weakest to counteract 
them. By a people naturally given to syncretism, 
dryads and satyrs would easily be associated with 
shedim and s e 'trtm. Moreover, the intercourse 
between the eoastland of Palestine and the zEgean 
and Cypriote ports must have led to an interchange 
of ideas as well as of commodities. But, without 
going so far aneld as Greece, there were enough 
territorial influences ac hand to account for many 
foreign elements in Jewish demonological beliefs 
and practices. 

A complete list of the various forms of demons 
may be seen in JE, art. ‘ Demonology.’ Tbe scope 
of the present article is to furnish suggestions 
which may in some eases account for their exist¬ 
ence. While frankly admitting the origin of a 
large number to he purely superstitious, there are 
yet many for which other explanations must he 
sought. The area to be considered is immense, 
and references of great importance occur in all 
branches of literature—Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha, New Testament and Patristic writings, 
and Talmudic and Rabbinic works of all ages, 
including Halakha, Haggada, and Qabbala. On 
account of this wide area, great care must be 
exercised in drawing conclusions. Demons occur¬ 
ring in late books must be traced to their earliest 
sources. An isolated reference in the Shulhan 
'Arvkh (1565) requires investigation as to whether 
it be a mediaeval invention or a lingering survival 
of a primitive superstition. Secondly, references 
must be examined to see whether they are the 
utterances of individuals or genuine examples of 
popular belief; and distinctions must be drawn 
between local and general beliefs, between Semitic 
and non-Semitic, and between Jewish beliefs and 
those borrowed by Jews from tlieir neighbours in 
European countries. A requirement, more vital 
than any of tbe foregoing, is the exercise of careful 
analysis in selecting Talmudic material. It is 
absolutely necessary to assign each authority to 
its proper local and chronological category; that 
is to say, evidence which applies to Babylon is 
inadmissible for Palestine ; that which is found 
to occur in Galilee cannot be used to prove argu- 
1 Cf. H. Gratz, Gesck. 4 , Leipzig, 1SSS, iii. 2S2. 
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merits for Judiea; aud the same caro must be 
exorcised in respect of chronology. 

In investigating Talmudic evidence as to spirits, 
the reader will notice, at the outset, different 
attitudes adopted by the Rabbis in dealing with 
this question. Tn some cases the reality of demons 
seems to he taken for granted absolutely ; in others 
it seems, with no less certainty', to be denied. 
Stories occur in which both these attitudes may be 
traced simultaneously. The reason for this may 
be found if the nationality of the respective teachers 
be sought. It has already been stated that Galilee 
was the centre of Palestinian demonology, and it 
will almost invariably be found that Galilean 
teachers accepted, while Judcean teachers rejected, 
the existence of spirits. The numerous instances 
which the NT furnishes would have been impos¬ 
sible save in Galilee ; there is a strong similarity 
between these and those adduced by Galilsean 
Rabbis. The same must be said of those Rabbis 
who came from Mesopotamia. As they were 
brought up in surroundings in which superstition 
was rife, their teaching was tinged by a belief in 
spirits, and in comparison with them the clarity of 
Palestinian teaching stands out in bold relief. 

Justin Martyr (Dial. i. 85) accuses the .Tows of 
employing amulets and conjurations to no less an 
extent than the heathen. The evidence of R. 
Simon b. Yohai, a Galilman Tanna of the 2nd 
cent., is equally' conclusive for Galilee. Thus Bab. 
'Erubhin, 645, states: 

‘ The Master says : “ We do oot pass by food (which is lying 
in the street, aod which may have beeo used for protection 
against spirits).” R. Yohaoan in the name of R. Simon b. Yohai 
says; “This decision applies only to the earlier generations, 
whea tbe daughters of Israel were not practised in all arts of 
magic (D’S^f 3 nikn?); but nowadays, when the danghters of 
fsrael are indeed practised in all magical arts, this does not 
apply. It has heen taught that one should pass by loaves, hut 
oot small pieces.” R. Asi said to R. Ashi: “Do they, then, not 
use small pieces also for this purpose?”’ [Note that none of 
these Rahbia is a Judseao. Simoo h. Yohai was a Galilsan, and 
R. Aai and R. Ashi were Babyloniaas.] 

The difference between Judsea, on the one hand, 
and Galilee and Babylon, on the other, may be 
demonstrated by the story'related about Zonin and 
the Palestinian Aqiba in Bah. 'Aboda Zara, 55 a : 1 

‘Zoain said to R. Aqiba ; “ Both of us kaow that there is no 
reality io idols, but how is it that we see men going to them 
lame and returning souod ?” He replied : “ I will relate to thee 
a parable. There was once in the city an honest man, with whom 
all the iohabitaots would deposit their money without witnesses. 
One man, however, would always do so hefore witnesses. On one 
occasion he forgot and omitted the witnesses. Then said the 
wife of the honest man to him, Now we can deny him ; hut he 
replied, And indeed since he is foolish, shall we lose our faithful¬ 
ness?” So also is it with chastisements (i.e. diseases). When 
they are sent upon mao, the precise limits of their duration are 
specified; they are adjured and warned at what moment, by 
what physician, and by what drug they are to leave the patient. 
Wheo the time arrives for the diseases todepart, and it happens 
that the sufferer is at the (heathen) temple, the diseases say: 
“ By rights we should oot go, but shall we prove unfaithful to 
our oath for the sake of a fool?”* 

These and similar anecdotes, which are to be found 
m the same place, show that the Pal. RabLis placed 
no reliance in spirits anil conjurations. It should 
be noted that K. Aqiba (A.l). 50-135) says of him¬ 
self elsewhere (Sem. viii. ; M. If. 215): ‘ The people 
of the south know Aqiba, but whence should the 
people of Galilee know him?’ It was in Galilee 
that the people believed in possession by evil spirits 
and in the actuality of demons ( e.g. NT refer¬ 
ences), whereas in Palestine the views of Aqiba 
prevailed. 

One of the favourite forms of procuring inter¬ 
course with spirits was by spending the night in a 
cemetery. In connexion with this practice, refer¬ 
ence should be made to Jer. lerumuth, i. fol. 40rf, 
outer column, line 20; Gittin, vii. beginning, ftd. 
486, outer column (ed. Krotosehin, I860), an 1 Bab. 
Uagiga, 36, near end. In all these cases invocation 

1 The Gemara is attempting to account for God’a tolerating 
idols and superstitions, and for the fact that spirits do some¬ 
times accomplish cures. 


of spirits is mentioned : e.g. c ’ ib ^ nsUf!!, he who 
burns incense to the shedim, and he who passes the 
night by the graves in order to enter into com¬ 
munion with an unclean spirit. These customs aro 
strongly condemned, and are viewed as an indica¬ 
tion of insanity (i.e. one who participates is a 
•ieW). With these passages may he compared the 
story in Levit. Itabba, xxvi. 5 : 

It. Ilerakhya in the name of It. Levi relates that a kohen aod 
an Israelite were possessed by a demon and went to a skilled 
physician, who prescribed for the Israelite, but left the kohen 
neglected. The latter asked the reason, and the physician re¬ 
plied : ‘ He is an Israelite, and is of those who spend the night 
at the graves; hut thou, who art a kohen, (lost oot act thus, 
therefore f left thee and prescribed for him.’ 

This story illustrates the difference between the 
ignorant and the learned classes; it should be 
contrasted with the statements of Athenagoras 
(Legatio pro Christianis, chs. xxiv., xxvi., xxvii.), 
to whom demons were a vivid reality. 1 

Probably the earliest demons are those originat¬ 
ing from the movements of celestial bodies and 
from natural phenomena. To the lormer, of course, 
belong Rab. and, later on, Persian examples. Simi¬ 
larly the sand-storm in the desert may he safely 
held to account for some of the aspects of the Arabic 
jinn. So, too, Ps 91 s ‘ the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday ’ may not improbably refer to the burn¬ 
ing heat of midday. The development of this 
idea may be found in Bab. Pesahim,, 1116ff., where 
the same word qetebh occurs. 

Inasmuch as the functions of religion were, among 
the Jews, very wide, the scope of the teacher’s 
activity extended to many branches which would 
not to-day he considered as belonging to the true 
sphere of religion. He legislated lor social as well 
as for religious matters; the daily intercourse 
between man and his neighbour was tbe object of 
his attention. Consequently, when there are found 
quasi-religious references to spirits, in connexions 
which seem very- remote from religion in its modern 
signification, it must be remembered that the word 
has heen greatly restricted in the process of time. 
In turning back to those spirits which nmy perhaps 
have their origin in natural phenomena, the fore¬ 
going must be borne in mind. Thus in Pesahim, 
1116, to which reference has heen made, the follow¬ 
ing statement occurs : 

1 From the first of Taminuz to the sixteenth there can be no 
(loubt as to their actuality ; after that date it ie doubtful. They 
may he found in the shadow of ivy which is stunted (not a yard 
high), and in the morning and eveaing shadows w hich are not a 
yard high, hut chiefly they may he found in the shadows of a 
privy.’ 

The Gemara does not particularize the spirits 
mentioned in the passage cited, which follows 
references to many varieties of spirits. There 
cannot, however, he much doubt that the qetebh 
mfrirl, or spirit of poisonous pestilence, is meant, 
although the passage might refer generally to 
shedim, for this spirit is described a few lines earlier 
in the Gemara : 

‘ The qetebh vCriri is of two kinds ; one comes in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. The former ie called qetebh vi e Hri, 
and causes mealy porridge to ferment (lit-, it appears in a vessel 
of mealy porridge aud stirs the spoon). The latter is tha pestil¬ 
ence which destroyeth at oooaday; it appears like a sjm e on 
tbe horns of a goat, and it turns like a sieve ' (ib. supra). 

It would not seem a very rash assumption to regard 
this spirit as the development and personilication 
of midsummer heat. Taminuz is elsewhere stated 
to he the height of summer, e.g. Shab. 53a, where 
a popular proverb is quoted to tho effect that even 
in Tammuz the donkey feels the cold. The fact 
that attention is drawn to those shadows which 
afford insufficient protection from the rays of the 
sun, and the stress laid on the evil effects of 
proximity to a privy, render this view more prob- 

1 It may ha mentioned, incidentally, that the term for posses, 
sion by a demon ie .133, NS3. Tha spirits ars said to have been 
created oa Friday afternoon before Sabbath ; see Gen. Rabba, 
vii. 7; Pirqe Aloth , v. 9, where they arc included in the category 
of mythical phenomena. 
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able ; so also does the mention of the action of heat 
on food and on animals (cf. the danger of sleeping 
under the rays of the moon [Pcs. 111a, near foot]). 

Closely allied to spirits which are embodiments 
of natural phenomena arc those which affect man 
in his daily life. In the Gemara on the tenth 
Mishna of Pesahim many are mentioned. Under 
the guise of demons, they teach lessons in cleanli¬ 
ness, sobriety, care, and economy. For instance, 

4 Re3 LaqiS says: “ Whosoever does one of tha following four 
things risks his life, and his blood is on his own head, namely : 
he who performs his natural functions between a palm tree and 
a wall; he who passes hetween two palm trees ; he who drinks 
horrowed water ; he who passes over spilt water, even if his own 
wifa has spilled it in his presence."' 

It is unnecessary to show what points underlie 
these warnings, which are, moreover, still further 
discussed in the Gemara; but it is well to note 
that the form of the warning has changed some¬ 
what. The demon is implied, but not actually 
expressed. Similar instances are the following: 

1 The Genius (tno’K=Pers. izad\ so Goldschmidt, in histr. of 
Jer., p. Till) of sustenance is called Cleanliness ; the Genius of 
poverty is called Dirt.' R. Papa says : ‘ A man should not enter 
a house in which there is a cat, harefooted. Why? Because a 
cat kills and devours serpents, and serpents have small bones ; 
should one of these hones enter his foot, it could not he dislodged 
and would become dangerous. Others say that a man should 
not enter a house in which there is no cat, by night. Why? 
Because a serpeot could, unknown to him, become attached to 
him.’ 1 

One of the peculiarities of the Hebrew language, 
as compared with Greek, is its paucity of abstract 
norms. Although Aramaic, especially that dialect 
in which the Talmud is composed, has a far larger 
vocabulary than Mishnic Hebrew, yet it cannot be 
denied that the mind of the Jew preferred nouns 
of a concrete meaning. This fact deserves recogni¬ 
tion when considering demonology. The vocabu¬ 
lary contained no word which could adequately 
render such terms as ‘dirt,’ ‘infection/ ‘hygiene/ 
etc., and in dealing with scientific terms it was, 
and is still, a matter of extreme difficulty to find 
suitable translations. This fact will be evident to 
any one who attempts to render into classical or 
even Mishnic Hebrew a piece of philosophical prose 
which could be turned into classical Greek with 
facility. Consequently the personification of a 
quality is sometimes to be disregarded, and the 
underlying principle must be extracted. It might 
be urged that the Greek no less than the Hebrew 
people had its demons; but other circumstances, 
which will readily suggest themselves, have to be 
taken into account. Instances of this kind are the 
following : 

In Yoma , 776, reference is made to the demon whose 

name also occurs in Ta’anith, 20 b, where the kind actions of R. 
Huna are enumerated. Shibta dings to tha finger-tips and 
afflicts people, especially young children, who eat with unwashed 
hands. R. Huna was acquainted with this demon, and used to 
place a jar of water ready, saying, * Whosoever wishes, let him 
come and wash his hands so as to avoid the danger from the 
SMbtd . J Kohler ( JE , art. ‘ Demonology,’ p. 517, foot) associates 
Shibta with croup. In tha same way the Shulfran 'Arukh pre¬ 
serves an early reference to the evil spirit which clings to a mao’s 
unwashed finger-tips, aod urges the necessity of washing them. 
It is scarcely conceivable that tha evil spirit in this case can hava 
any other meaning than dirt—a word for which the Heh. lan¬ 
guage does not contain an appropriate equivalent. 

It is possihle that the demon Luith (see Is 34 14 ; * Erubhin, 186, 
1006; Gen. R. xx.) belongs to this category. Adam is said to 
have married Lilith in addition to Eve, and filled the world with 
shedlm and demons of every description, which sha bore him. 
Then, seized with jealousy of Eve's children, she attacks and 
attempts to slay newly-born infants. The story recalls the myth 
of Latona’synger against the children of Niobe, hut perhaps tha 
Lilith idea is a personification of the perils which beset women 
in child-birth. 

Kohler (loc . cit.) enumerates many instances of demons of 
disease; e.g. ruafy §eradq, catalepsy; ruaJj. palga, headache; 
ben iiff Him, e pilepsy ; ruah qardeyaqos (/capStatcos), melaocholy; 

1 In this case, although the demon has become completely 
rationalized, the warning is addressed to a inaa’s common sense, 
and not to his fear of the supernatural. Yet it must he borne 
In mind that Papa, a Bab. Am ora (a.d. 300-375), was noted for j 
his belief in demons. Cf. especially the pm \*v recited at the 
eod of a massekhta. I 


for all of which suitable Heb. equivalents are lacking; it cannot 
be from pure choice that demonology was called upon to furnish 
descriptive titles. 

There are cases in which demons and spirits 
are cited as playing pranks of a harmless or 
even amusing character, comparable to those of 
fairies and kelpies in folk-lore. The fact that such 
stories are found in most abstruse portions of the 
Gemara supports the idea above suggested. Chil¬ 
dren accompanied the Rabbis and listened to their 
discussions, and a story of the marvellous and 
supernatural may have been purposely introduced 
j in order to stimulate wandering wits or as a reward 
for diligent attention. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that in 
many cases the demon is of a purely superstitious 
nature, e.g. Berakhoth , 6a: 

4 It is taught: Abha Benjamio says, “ Were mortal eye capable, 
of seeing everything, it would he impossible for any human being 
to exist on account of the JIazziqim (‘Banners’).” Abbaye 
says, “They are mors numerous than we, and surround us as 
tha mounds of earth (thrown up by the plough) surround the 
furrow." R. Huna says, “ Each of us has a thousand oq his left, 
and a myriad on his right." Rahba says, “The jostling at lec¬ 
tures is due to them, weariness of the knees is dua to them, the 
wearing out of tha clothes of the Rabbis is dua to their rubhing, 
totteriog feet are due to them. Whoever wishes to know them, 
let him take sifted ashes and strew them rouud his bed, and in 
tha morning their traces will he seen as of the footprints of a 
cock. He who wishes to see them must take the after-birth of a 
black cat, the daughter of a black cat, the firstborn of a first¬ 
born ; let him hum it with fire, pound it up, and smehrhis eyes 
therewith ; then he will see them. Let him cast them into an 
iron tube and seal them with an iron seal-ring, lest they steal 
aught. Let him keep his mouth (perhaps the mouth of the 
tuhe) closed, lest hs be injured. R. Bihi b. Ahbaye did this, but 
he suffered injury; so the Rabbis prayed for him, and he was 
cured.’" 

This extract contains both the playful and the 
superstitious elements, but it is very hard to ob¬ 
serve the distinction. It is also a matter of no 
small difficulty to determine how far the belief in 
demons was actual or superficial, or, if actual, 
whether good, innocuous, or definitely harmful. 
It is to he regarded as an evil thing for a man to 
regulate his conduct by his beliel in spirits, but 
great objection cannot he raised to a hare acknow¬ 
ledgment of their existence. A child’s life would 
be empty without fairy stories ; even to-day the 
personification of the spirit of Christmas festivity re¬ 
ceives good-natured toleration. Religious thinkers 
belonging to most heterogeneous schools of thought 
accept angelology and demonology as a necessary 
concomitant of religion. The presence of both is 
essential to that mystic element from which no 
religion is or should be entirely divorced. Rut the 
force of the imaginative faculty becomes baneful 
when it invades the sphere of reason and subverts 
reason itself. It is almost impossible to establish 
a hard and fast rule in these cases. 

The demonology of the Qabbala, and also of the 
later Rabbinic writings, is extremely interesting. 
Many beautiful Minhagim, of Jewish ceremonial 
are derived from Qabbala, w hich assumes a mystic 
connexion between things terrestrial and celestial, 
and symbolically identifies the form with the 
matter. 

The prayer at the blowing of the ram's horn on New Year’s 
day makes the notes of the snofar into angels ascending to the 
Divine Throne, while inability to blow the shofar is due to the 
ye§er ha~rd' (‘evil inclination, lust’) which intercepts man’s holy 
thoughts and rohs him of kdvnvdndh (‘ devotion ') and ability to 
produce a note. So, too, on Friday night, when a man returns 
from the synagogue to his home, which is prepared to receive 
the Sabhath bride in peace and love, two good angels accompany 
him and bless him, while the evil angel is constrained to say 
Amen. But, if the man’s thoughts are not properly attuned, and 
if the reception of the bride is neglected, the good angels sorrow¬ 
fully depart and the evil angel prevails. 

In such cases the spirits are to be explained as 
graphic representations of the frame of mind of the 
man, poetically expressed, and with these the 
Satftuv of Socrates may be com [fared ; it is in sucli 
circumstances undoubtedly that the prophylactics 
suggested by the Rabbis were meant to apply. 
The recital of verse3 of Scripture, especially of the 
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Psalms, and tile observance of jjpM llin . m e ziiza, 
and sisith, were intended to prove a halm to a 
troubled mind, and to divert distraught fancies, 
but not to have a therapeutic ell'ect on the body. 1 

Nevertheless, the belief among mediaeval Rabbis 
as to the actuality of spirits seems to have been 
real. Maimor.ides and 1 bn Ezra form very striking 
exceptions (cf. Ibn Ezra on f.v IV 7 , and contrast 
Nahmanides quoted by Kohler, loc. cit. ; cf. also 
Rashi on lit 32 2J and Job 5 17 ). 

Summary. —(1) Belief in the existence of spirits 
cannot he denied, but (2) it was largely limited to 
Galilee and Babylonia. Palestine, on the whole, 
was free from it, and (3) in some cases other ex¬ 
planations must be sought: {a) natural phenomena, 
(6) absence of terms for abstract nouns, (c) the 
occasional root of social and other precepts in man’s 
fondness for the supernatural, (a) playful spirits 
and fairy stories, and (e) the action of mysticism 
on the pious mind. (4) It is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which credence was given to the 
actuality of spirits and to which this belief in¬ 
fluenced personal conduct. 

Literature.—M. Griinbaum, Nme Beitrdge zur semitiichen 
Sagrnhundb, Leyden, 18911 ; L. Blau, ' Alt jit d. Zauberur'en, 
Strrsshurg, 1898 ; rC. Komer, art. ‘ Demonology,’ in JE iv. 814. 
A. Kohnt, A ngelologie und Damonolonl? in ihrer / bhanginheit 
vam Pajrszxmus (1896), is the chief work. Talmudic references 
Diar be consulted in Uodkinson’s tr. (New York, 1901), or pre¬ 
ferably in L. Goldschmidt (text and tr., Berlin, 1897). 

Herbert Loews. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Muslim).—Besides 
the gods to whom they devoted a regular cult, the 
ancient Arabs recognized a series of inferior spirits, 
whom they conciliated or conjured by magical 
practices. In this matter, as in others, Muhammad 
preserved the ancient beliefs by adapting them to 
the new religion, in such a way that it is im¬ 
possible to distinguish which elements in his 
teaching are sprung from his inward conviction 
and which are simply a concession to the doctrine 
of hi3 compatriots. To these notions—Muhammad's 
inheritance, so to apeak—are added outside ele¬ 
ments, Jewish and Christian, themselves derived 
front Chaldaea and Parsiism. It seems impossible 
to give a precise account of the doctrine of the 
Qur'an on the subject of spirits, for even the very 
earliest commentators ate hedged around with in¬ 
numerable traditions, which it is anything but 
easj to criticize. It may he said, however, that 
the Qur’an traces out all the main divisions of the 
system : angels, servants of Allah ; Satan and his 
horde who animate the images of false gods; 
lastly, the jinn, some of whom are believers, some 
unbelievers. If it indicates the existence of se\ eral 
categories of angels, it nevertheless names only 
two, viz. Jabril and Mika’il; for Harut and Marut 
are fallen angels with a Satanic role. 

However, just as Judaism, under the influence 
of the Qabpala, multiplied its list of spirits, 
and Christianity set up in battle array its armies 
of angels and demons, -Islam also found in this 
belief and in the magic struggle for the favour, or 
against the attacks, of spirits an element of re¬ 
action against the cold, aloof unitj of Allah. 
From Judaism and Christianity Islam learned the 
names oi spirits not known before, and it gave 
them definite forms, in descriptions which grew in 
bulk during the favourable stages of anthropomor- 

E hism and the h/vishiya, and then gained in co- 
erence under the influence of Mu'tazilitism. This 
doctrine we shall discuss in a few lines. 

Islam recognizes three classes of living beings 
higher than man : angels (malak, plur. mala'ika); 
demons (shaitan, plur. shayatin ); and jinn. The 
essential and common characteristic of these beings 
is that they are formed from one single substance, 
1 Compare Sank. x. 1, where incantations over wounds are for¬ 
bidden. He who practises these has no share in the world to 
come, for he has doubted God's omnipotence. 


instead of from a combination of substances like 
the human body. 

Among these spirits, the front rauk is occupied 
by the angels; they are Allah's bodyguard, and 
do his will and obey bis word. According to 
Kazwini (i. 55), ‘ the angels are beings formed from 
a single substance, endowed with life, speech, and 
reason.’ Authorities are not agreed as to the 
characteristics that distinguish them from demons 
and jinn; according to some, they differ in their 
very nature, just as one species of terrestrial 
animal dill'ers from another; others are of opinion 
that the difference is only in contingencies, or re¬ 
lativities, such as are contained in the notions of 
complete and incomplete, good and bad, etc. The 
angels are essentially sacred, untouched by the 
guilt of passion or Che stains of anger. They are 
in constant attendance upon the commands of 
Allah. Their food is tasbih (the recitation of the 
formula ‘ Glory to Allah 1 ’), and their drink is 
taqdis (‘Allah is holy!’). Their occupation is to 
repeat the name of Allah, and all their joy is in 
his worship. Allah created them and gave them 
diverse forms, that they might fulfil bis commands 
and people the heavens. The prophet said : ‘ The 
heavens crack, and cannot but crack, for there is 
not a band’s-breadtb of space to be found in them 
without an angel bending or prostrating himself 
before Allah.’ 

The Arabic word malak, the general word for 
angel, means ‘ sent,’ and is a Jewish loan-word. 
It has lost its true form maVak, which survives, 
however, in the characteristic form of the plural 
mala’ika. The exact pronunciation was as in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, as we know from a verse of Abu 
Wajra, quoted in the Limin al-Arab (xii. 386), 
where it is necessary to the metre. But a certain 
number of angels bad special names, which will he 
mentioned later on, partly derived from the Qur’an. 
It seems useless to quote all the verses of the Book 
where angels are mentioned; we shall therefore 
notice only the most interesting. 

The greatest of the angels—those honoured by 
all the others as dearest to their Lord—are the 
four throne-hearers of Allah ( hamalat al-'arsh), 
whose number will be doubled on the resurrection 
day. Their duty is, besides, to praise Allah and 
implore him on behalf of true believers. Muslim 
legend gives them the form of the four beings who 
passed into Christianity with the Apocalypse to 
symbolize the evangelists: man, bull, eagle, and 
lion. This legend defines further the relations 
established by their form between each of them 
and a class of living beings on earth: the first 
angel is humanity’s intercessor before Allah ; the 
second pleads for domestic animals; the third for 
birds ; and the fourth for savage beasts. 

The cherubim ( karubiyun ) are angels wlio are 
absolutely absorbed in the holiness of Allah; 
their function is to repeat the tasbih (‘Glory to 
Allah ! ’) unfalteringly all day and all night. They 
seem to inhabit a secluded part of the sky, where 
they live in peace, far removed from the attacks 
of the devil, ’Iblls. 

There are four angels who have a distinct per¬ 
sonality and are each known by a separate name : 
Jabril (Gabriel), Mika’il (Michael), 'Azra’il, and 
’Israfil. Authorities class these in a special 
group: these four archangels will be the last to 
die at the end of the world. Jabril (or JabraTl, 
Jibril, and sometimes Jibrin) is, above all, the 
angel of revelation (’amin al-wahi) : he was the 
messenger sent by Allali to the prophets and 
particularly to Mnhammad. His formidable ap¬ 
pearance would overawe men, and so he has to 
appear in disguise to the prophets. Muhammad 
entreated him to reveal himself to him as he really 
was, and Jabril consented; hut, when he appeared, 
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immense, and covering the whole horizon with his 
wings, the Prophet fainted away. Even the in¬ 
habitants of the sky were alarmed by him. When 
Allah sent him to deliver the Word to a prophet, 
they heard a noise like the dragging of chains 
over rocks, and so terrible that they swooned. 
When Jabril approached them, they recovered 
their Senses, and asked what the Lord had said to 
him : ‘ The Truth ’ ( al-Haqq), replied the angel, 
and all repeated: ‘ Al-Haqq, al-Haqq M This 
function of Jabrtl is explained in Arabic by 
terms analogous to those mentioned above: he is 
the ‘guardian of holiness’ ( falzin al-quds), the 
‘faithful spirit’ (ar-ruk al-’amm), the ‘holy 
spirit’ (ar-riih al-quds), in which terms we see 
a horrov.ing from Christianity. He is also the 
‘supreme confidant’ ( an-namus al-akbar), and 
the ‘peacock of the angels’ (tdi’iis al-mala’lka). 
His rdle, however, is not restricted to the carrying 
of revelation. 

A tradition says that, when the Prophet asked him to reveal 
all his power, Jabril answered: ‘On my two wings I bore the 
country of the people of Loth, and carried it up into the air ao 
high that its inhabitants could no longer hear their cocks 
crow; then I turned it upside down.’ 

It is also said that he has assistants who watch 
over the welfare of the world. Schwab ( Angelul. 
hib., 1897, p. 91) notices some characteristics of 
his various functions. The most simple descrip¬ 
tions give him six huge wings, each composed of 
a hundred little ones ; lie has also two other wings 
which lie uses to destroy rebel cities. But later 
texts show Jabril provided with sixteen hundred 
wings, and covered with saffron hairs; a sun shines 
between his eyes, a moon and stars between every 
two hairs, lie enters the Sea of Light (Bahr an- 
Nur) three hundred and sixty times every day; 
and every time he comes out ot it a million drops 
fall from his wings, and form the angels called 
‘ Spiritual’ (Ruhaniya), ‘because they spread ahroad 
spirit, peace, and perfumes ’ [ar-riih iv’ar-rdha w’ar- 
rthan). Jabril was created five hundred years 
after Mlka’ll. He is named three times in the 
Qur’an (ii. 91, 92, Ixvi. 4); but he also appears 
under other names (ii. 81, 254, v. 109, where he is 
the annunciator to Mary; xvi. LU4, xxvi. 193, 
liv. 5, etc.). In ii. 92, Mlka’ll (in the form Mikal) 
is mentioned after Jabril, to reply, the com¬ 
mentaries say, to the Jews, who regarded the 
former as their ally and the latter as their enemy, 
and gave this as a pretext for rejecting the re¬ 
velation brought to Muhammad hy Jabril (Tabari, 
Tafslr, i. 330). 

Mlka’ll (Michael) is the angel charged with pro¬ 
viding food for the body, and knowledge and 
prudence for the mind. He is the supreme con¬ 
troller of all the forces of Nature. From each of 
his oyes there fall a thousand tears, from each of 
which Allah creates an angel with the same form 
as Michael. Singing praises to Allah until the 
day of judgment, they watch over the life of the 
world ; these are the karubiyiin (cherubim). Being 
Michael's assistants, they control the rain, plants, 
and fruits; every plant on the earth, every tree, 
every drop of water, is under the care of one of 
them. The earliest traditions locate Michael in 
the seventh heaven, on the borders of the Full Soa 
(i al-Bahr al-Masjur), which is crowded with an 
innumerable array of angels; Allah alone knows 
bis form and the uumlier of his wings. Later on, 
however, the descriptions become more precise: 
his wings are of the colour of green emerald ; he is 
covered with saffron Lairs, and each of them con¬ 
tains a million faces and mouths, and as many 
tongues which, in a million dialects, implore the 
pardon of Allah ; from a million eyes that weep 
over the sins of the faithful fall the tears from 
which Allah formed the cherubim. Michael was 
created five hundred years after ’IsrafU. The con¬ 


ception that arises from the representation of the 
forces of Nature in the form of angels distributed 
throughout the world is decidedly pantheistic; it 
was developed in a most curious manner hy late 
Arabic traditions which have been summarized by 
Kazwlnl (i. 62a). As we might have expected, a 
hadlth was the origin of this idea : 

Around each man appeared a hundred and sixty an^ela 
‘flitting round him, libs flies around a pot of honey on a 
summer day’; these are the Agents of Beings (Maukuldt al- 
Kd’inut). They are the forces of nutrition, and endow the inert 
food introduced into the body of man with the power of 
liecoming flesh, bone, and hlood. They have to watch that 
the organism preserves what is necessary to it and gets rid of 
superfluous matter ; that each organ plays its part and not the 
pun of any other. The whole mysterioJa development of life 
is thus put into the light fingers oi heavenly workmen. 

To these we must add still another angel called 
the Spirit, or the Breath (ar-Ruh), which may well 
be only a new form of Jabril. To him and to his 
incarnations Allah entrusted the duty of bringing 
motion to the heavenly spheres and the stars, and 
of animating the sublunary bodies and living beings. 
Just as he can make the heavenly hodies perform 
their revolutions, he can also stop them in their 
course—with Allah’s permission. 

The third of the angels of definite personality is 
mentioned in the Qur’an (xxxii. 11) under the 
name of malaku ’l-maut ; but tradition calls him 
'Azra’Il. 

After Allah created the angel of death, 'Azra’Il, 
he kept him hidden for a time front the other 
angels. When he showed him to them, they all 
fell into a faint which lasted a thousand years. 
This terrible being, who plays so important a part 
in the existence of the world, and who is every¬ 
where at once, is only a passive agent of Allah’s 
will; Allah holds death in his hands. Muslim 
writers insist on this fact; for it was possible to 
believe, on the other hand, that the terrible angel 
of death himself executed the decrees which Allah 
had inscribed upon the ‘ Well-guarded Tablet of 
Destiny’ (al-lnh al-m/ihffiz); hut this is not the 
case. .Azra’Il does nothing without the express 
command of Allah. He knows nothing but what 
Allah tolls him. He receives from Allah the 
loaves upon which the names of those wl.o are 
about to die are written. It is only in details that 
the traditions differ. According to some, the 
guardian angel comes and warns 'Azra’Il that the 
man under his care is approaching his last moments. 
The angel of death notes the name oi the dying 
man in his register, with a white mark in the case 
of a believer, with a black mark in the case of 
others. But he waits until a loaf falls from the 
tree that is hy the throne of Allah ('arsh) with the 
dying man’s name inscribed on it. According to 
others, this leaf falls from the tree forty Jays 
before the death of the man, who is living upon 
the earth during this interval bull dead in the sky. 
Still another account is that an angel sent by 
Allah brings to 'Azra’Il the list of men who are to 
die during the year : this message no doubt comes 
to him on the ‘ night of destiny ’ (lailat al-qa.dar), 
which is at the middle of the month Sha'ban, and 
during which the pious man, rapt in prayer, may 
see, across a hollow of the sky, the leaf on which 
his name is written falling from the tree. 

All our authorities agree in believing that the 
angel of death is present wherever a man is ceasing 
from life, and this presence is anthropomorphized 
in stories the wide diffusion of which prov es its 
popularity: the story, e.g,, of the pruud king 
and the beggar is world-wide (Tabari, Ghazali, 
Mustatref. etc.). Some explain this multiple 
presence hy saying that the angel of death has 
assistants (’divan) who make the man’s soul rise 
up to his throat, whence 'Azra’Il comes and takes 
it. Others represent the terrible angel in the lorm 
of a vague, formidable being, whose feet rest upon 
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the borders of the ■world; his head reaches the 
highest heaven, and his face looks towards the 
Tablet of Destiny. But this description did not 
seem satisfying, and writers accordingly give him 
seventy thousand feet and four thousand wings, 
while his body is provided with as many eyes and 
tongues as there are men in the world. Every 
time a being dies, one of these eyes closes, and at 
the end of the world only eight eyes will be open, 
since there will be only eight beings alive—the 
four archangels and the font throne-bearers. 
Azra’il him four faces, each of which is reserved 
for a special class of beings : the face on his head 
is for prophets and angels, that on his chest is for 
believers, that on his hack for unbelievers, and 
that on his feet for th e jinn. 

The angel of death consigns the souls he has 
seized to the angels of compassion ( mald’ikat a.r- 
rahma) or to the angels of punishment (mala’ikat 
al-adhab), according as they are believers or un¬ 
believers ; but certain authors say that it is the 
angels assisting 'Azra’il -who themselves carry off 
the soul with gentleness or roughly. It is also said 
that 'Azra’il, with Allah’s permission, calls the 
souls, and they come and place themselves between 
the two first fingers uf his hand. Lastly, accord¬ 
ing to still others, 'Azra’il gathers the believing 
souls together, with his right hand, in a white silk 
cloth perfumed with musk, and sends them to the 
farthest summits of heaven (al-alii/yin), while the 
souls of unbelievers are crowded into a rag coated 
with tar-water and launched into the depths of 
hell (as-sijjin). 

No man can escape 'Azra’il; it is impossible to 
cheat him even by being instantly transported 
by magical means to the very ends of the earth : 
'Azra’il is there in an instant This is seen in the 
story of Solomon and the young man who was 
carried to China by his jinn ; this popular story is 
found everywhere (Tabari, Ghazali, Wolff, The 
tOOl Night's, Mustatref, etc.). The Qur'an com¬ 
mentators, however, insist on the amicable relations 
which Solomon vowed with'Azra’il, though he had 
started by fainting at the sight of the angel in his 
Drue shape. 

’Israfil is, according to the formula given by 
Kazwini, the angel who brings the orders of Allah 
to their proper destination, and who puts the soul 
into the body. He is the angel of whom the Qur’an 
speaks without naming him (vi. 73, lxxx. 33, etc.), 
and who is to sound the trumpet of the last judgment 
(sur). ‘ The master of the trumpet (sahib al-qurn),’ 
says a harlith, ‘ puts the trumpet to his lips, and, 
with gaze fixed upon the throne, waits for the 
command to blow. At the first blast, the blast of 
ierror (nafhat nl-faz'), everything will perish in 
the heavens and on the earth, except what Allah 
wills,’ i.e., according to different opinions, except 
the eight angels mentioned above, or only the four 
archangels, who -will perish in the following order ■. 
Jabril, Mika’il, ’Israfil, and, last of all, the angel 
of death. After forty years passed in Barzah, 
’Israfil will be re-born and will sound the second 
blast, the blast of resurrection (nafhat al-bath ): 
all the souls, gathered together in the bell of his 
trumpet, which is as vast as the heavens and the 
earth, will fly like a swarm of bees to the bodies 
they are about to animate. While this is the 
essential function of ’Israfil, it is not his only 
function. When Allah wishes to givo a command 
to men, he orders the Pen (qalam) to write upon 
the Tablet of Destiny (luh). This he gives to 
’Israfil, who places it between his eyes, and transmits 
it to Mika’il. Mika’il gets the command performed 
by his assistants, who represent, as mentioned 
above, the forces of Nature. Authors describe 
’Israfil under a form borrowed from a hadith of 
'A’isha, repeating the words of Iva'b al-’Ahbar, i.e. 


the Jewish tradition. ’Israfil has four wings : with 
the first he closes up the East; with the second the 
West; with the third he covers the earth ; and 
with the fourth he veils his face before the Almighty 
Power of Allah. His feet are under the seventh 
world, while his head reaches up to the foot of the 
throne. A late and strange story (Wolff, p. 14) 
shows him weeping so copiously at the sight of hell 
that Allah has to stop his tears because they 
threaten to renew the Blood of Noah. 

After a dead man has been placed in the tomb, 
and his friends have left him, and he has hoard the 
sound of their retreating steps, two formidable 
angels, Munkar and Nakir, come and sit by his 
side, and ask him : ‘ What say you of this man (i.e. 
Muhammad )'! ’ The believer ( mn’min) replies : 
‘ I bear witness that he is the prophet of Allah and 
his servant.’ Then the two angels show him the 
place which he might have occupied in hell, and, 
on the other hand, the place which ho will gain in 
paradise. The false believer (tmmtJfiq) and the 
unbeliever (kafir) will reply to the same question : 
‘I do not know; I said what the others said.’ 
Then the two angels will beat him with iron rods 
so that he w ill utter a cry which will be heard by 
men and jinn. According to other traditions, the 
questions will be asked by a special angel, called 
Human, who, if necessary, will deliver the dead 
person over to the punishment of the two angels of 
the tomb. Others, again, say that the angel 
placed in charge of the departed will question him, 
and at the sound of his voice the tomb will contract, 
almosl crushing the man dwelling within it, until 
the first Friday of Rajah. The believer who dies 
on a Friday is exempt from the questioning at the 
tomb. The name of these two angels is derived 
from a root nakar, ‘ to deny ’; we here find the 
parallelism dear to Hebrew traditions, and the 
presence of the initial M in one of the names—two 
souvenirs of Parsiism and Ancient Persia. 

Man is guarded night and day by the hafaza 
angels, ‘who protect him from jinn, men, and 
Satans,’ ami who register all his actions. Theso 
angels are four in number, two during the day, 
ana two during the night. Some writers admit 
the existence of a fifth angel, who remains beside 
men constantly. The two angels stand by the 
side of the man, one at his right hand and the 
other at his left, or one in front of him and the 
other behind ; by night they take up their position 
one at his head and the other at his feet. The 
day-guardians change places with the night- 
guaruians at the rising and the setting of the sun. 
These hours are dangerous in themselves, being 
the times when the jinn roam about, hut they 
become much more dangerous to man because it is 
then that the change of the guard of the hafaza 
takes place. If the believer makes haste to begin 
the morning prayer (snbh), and the evening prayer 
(maghrib) at the very earliest opportunity, the 
angels who have to depart from him leave him safe 
from the jinn, against whom the sacred ceremonies 
protect him, ami ascend to heaven, bearing witness 
to Allah of the faith of his worshipper. Before he 
has finished his prayer, the other two guardians 
come and stand by his sides. But it is not oniy to 
the machinations of the jinn that man is exposed : 
’Iblis is on the watch for him by day, and his son 
during the night. This very simple arrangement 
has also been complicated by the traditionalists of 
later times. To the four guardians already known 
they added six others : one of them holds the man 
by the tuft of hair which Muslims wear on the top 
of their heads, and drags him one way or the other 
according as the man shows humility or pride. 
Another stays in front of his mouth to prevent 
the serpent from entering it. Two others protect 
his eyes; and the last two, placed on his lips, 
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listen only to the words which he pronounces in 
prayer. 

On the hafaza devolves the duty of writing down 
the actions of men ; the one on the right hand 
keeps an account of the good deeds, and che one 
on the left of the had. These registers will be a 
witness on the judgment day. When the man 
performs a good deed, the angel on the right hand 
immediately wiites it down; when he commits a 
sin, the same angel begs his companion not to 
write it down, but to give the sinner respite—six 
or seven hours, according to the writers—during 
which he has time to repent. Some commentators 
even allow that a compensation may be arranged, 
and that every good action effaces a bad one. Un¬ 
believers also are said to have guardians (Qur’an, 
lxxxvi. 4). 

When the hafaza see that the man over whom 
they had charge hias died, they do not know what 
to do, and they pray to Allah, who tells them to 
go to the grave of the deceased ami repeat the 
formulas of adoration ( tasbih , takbir, taqdis), 
which, on the judgment day, will be counted 
among the merits of the deceased. 

These angels are mentioned several times in the Qur’ao, 
into which they have been introduced hy Christian tradition. 
In lxxxii. 11, they ars called biram katibin, ‘noble writers,’ 
indicating their rdle as overseers of human actions; in vi. 61 
they are called Jiafaza ; but in xiii. 12 they are at the same 
time called mu'aqqibat , ‘ those who relieve each other.’ This 
last expression is puzzling in its form, and the commen¬ 
tators, trying to explain it, say that it is a perfectly logical 
double plural, and that the second verbal form ‘aqqaba here 
stands for the third form 'aqaba. The Qur’an (1. 17) uses 
the word raqib to denote the guardian angel of men, and 
Tabari ( Tafsir , xlii. 68, line 16) shows that Qur’an xiii. 12 was 
read hy'Ali hen-Ka'b with the following variants: *he has in 
front of him mu'aqqibat, and behind him a raqib.' There may 
be some connexion between these terms and those referring 
to the two stars which, during the course of the year, appear, 
one in the East and one in the West, at twilight and at dawn, 
and the observation of which serves as a foundation for a 
division of the year into twenty-eight manazzl or ’anwa—a, 
division which is very fruitful in popular practices. The belief 
in guardian angels, then, over and above Christian traditions, 
might become connected with an astral cult. 

in the crowd of angels who have no special 
character, certain authors distinguish the ‘ pious 
travellers’ ( as-sayyahun) who scour the country 
with the intention of frequenting only the gather 
ings where the name of Allah is being repeated. 
They then ascend to Allah, who questions them, 
and, on their evidence, pardons his fervent wor¬ 
shippers the faults they may have committed. 
According to a passage in Ibn al-Athlr ( JAsan al- 
’Arab, xii. 386), none of these angels could enter 
any place in which there was an image or a dog. 

We cannot explain the circumstance that has 
drawn the names of Harut and Marut from the 
anonymous crowd of spirits into the broad day¬ 
light of the Holy Book (Qur’an, ii. 97). Traditions 
have developed rapidly to explain their history, 
and since the 9th cent, they have been copiously ex¬ 
plained by commentators (Tabari, lafsir, i. 3402). 

Two angels haring incurred the wrath of Allah have been 
thrown into a well in the town of Bahylon, where, loaded with 
chains, they will teach mortals the art of magic until the end 
of the world. In order to punish them, Allah has commanded 
them to teach this accursed science; hut they have to warn 
those who consult them that they ire rehels, and to advise 
them not to imitate them. According to a ith of 'A’isha, a 
woman came to her when the prophet was away, and told her 
that, being uoeasy ahout the absence of her husband, she had 
consulted a sorcerers, carried awaj at a gallop hy two hlack 
dogs (one of the ordinary disguises of Thlis), the two women 
had arrived at the edge of the Baby Ionian well, where the two 
fallen angels had put the inquirer in possession of magical 

owers, from which she was coming to ask the prophet to 

eliver her. 

Who are these two angels, and what was their 
crime ? This is not the place to study in detail 
the different versions which are prev alent in Arabic 
literature, or to show how, among the late writers, 
KazwiliT, for example, the legend has, under Mu'ta- 
zilite inilnence, been contracted into an account of 
a more serious kind, but deprived of characteristic 


details. We shall give here the chief traits of the 
most fully developed legend, which seems to be 
the most ancient. 

Ths first men in the world sooo gave themselves up to all 
kinds of debauchery and crime. Tha angels who looked on at 
these horrors from the heights of heaven were surprised at the 
gentleness of Allah. ‘ BS more tolerant,’he said to them; 'if 
you were exposed to the passions which agitate men, you 
would sooo commit all their crimes.’ Tha angels protested, 
and hegged Allah to put them to tha tost; and he consented. 
They chose two of tha most noLle and purs among them, 
Ilarut and Marut, who descended to earth. Allah allowed 
mem to live there in their own way, and prohibited them only 
from polytheism, theft, adultery, wine, and murder. Ail wont 
well until one day, when a woman came before them; whether 
hy chance or chosen as judges, thay had to decide in a quarrel 
which had arisen between her and her husband. This woman 
was beautiful; she excited tha desire of ths two angels. 
Tradition gives us her name; ‘ she was called Zihara in 
oral lie, Baiduht in Aramaic, and 'Anthill in Persian ’ [l.e. 
Venus], She set conditions on her favours : according to 
some, she asked her lovers tha word which enabled them to 
ascend to heaven every day, obtained it, made usa of it, and 
remained attached to tile firmament in the form of tho planet 
Venus (Zahara), while tha two angels remained prisoners on 
earth for having misused the sacred word. According to 
other traditions, she commanded them to worship ar xiol, or 
she made them drink wine, the intoxication of which led them, 
to murder a beggar who was passing. In an} caae, Allah 
called or recalled Venus to the sky, and punished the culprits. 
On the intercession of Solomon, Idris, or some other good 
personage, ha let them choose between a terrestrial punish¬ 
ment and an everlasting chastisement, They chose the former; 
and were chained in the well of Bahel, which, according to 
some, is Bahylon of .Chaldiea; according to others, a* place in 
.Oemavend, famous for its magical traditions. We may men¬ 
tion, as a strange variant of this story, tha tradition that tha 
two angels who hronght magic to men were Mika'il and Jabril. 

This legend may have reached Muhammad 
through Kabbinic traditions, especially according 
to the version which shows the woman tempter 
ascending to heaven with the password of the two 
angels, and remaining there in the form of the 
planet V enus. Geiger ( Was hat Mohammed a. d. 
Judenthwme aitfgcnommen ? 2 Leipz. 1902, p. 107 f.) 
mentions a tradition in which the two angels are 
called Shamhazi and Azael (Schwab, p. 209); 
the daughter of the earth who seduces them is 
referred to under the name of Aster (= ‘ star ’; 
see Schwab on the word ‘Biduk’). But we must 
seek the origin elsewhere ; it is in connexion with 
the cult of Mithra and Aaaiiita that we again 
come across the names of the two spirits, Ilaur- 
vatat and Ameretat—not to mention the tradition 
on the Chaldman origin of magic (cf. vol. i. p. 796 a ). 

Paradise and hell are peopled with spirits whose 
exact description has not been given hy any writer. 
At the entrance to paradise there is sometimes 
placed an angel called Bidwiin, whose name is 
probably a rough interpretation of a passage in 
the Qur’an (iii. 13). We do not know in what 
class to place the houris (hur al-'ain), who are said 
to share with other women the society of the 
blessed, and who, shining and pure, are exempt 
from physical suffering, like all the inhabitants 
of paradise (Qur’an, xliv. 54, lii. 20, lv. 56f., ivi. 
22, etc.). 

The teaching is much clearer in regard to hell. 
It is guarded by a terrible angel Malik, assisted 
by sbires (zobaniya ), who ir their turn have 
guardians (hafaza or hazanat jahannam) at their 
command. Those sbires are nineteen in number, 
i.e. equal to the number of letters in bismillah 
(bismillahi-r-rahma,ni-r-rahimi = ‘in the name of 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful ’). People 
escape from them by reciting this formula. Malik 
stirs up the fire which bums the reprobates, and 
replies to their complaints with jokes; hut he is 
milder in the case of believers guilty of mortal 
sins, who, according to the prevailing theory, will 
one day get tree from hell by the intercession 
of Muhammad. He is mentioned in the Qur’an 
(xliii. 77). 

We have already seen that ’Iblls was the wicked 
angel, who, assisted by his son, tempts mortals. 
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He was curaed for refusing to prostrate himself 
before Adam, created from clay, when he had been 
created from fire (Qur’an, xxxviii. Hi.). Allah 
cursed him, calling him ‘ stoned ’ (rajim). He has 
command of the unbelieving jinn, who are his 
agents with men. 

The orthodox doctrine, ns we have just seen, is 
very chary of bints as to the names of the spirits. 
But, in Imitation of the Jewish Qabbala and 
under the inlluence of conjuration formula:, the 
Muslim practice has developed this nomenclature 
in a peculiar way, as it had commented on the 
supreme name of Allah in his ninety-nine second¬ 
ary names. Thus there is formed an intermin¬ 
able list of names of angels in -’ll, and of names of 
jinn in -us, which fill all the works on magic. 
Without entering into details, it may be useful 
to recount here a hadUh which Kazwinl mentions 
(i. 59), following Tim'Abbas: 

Each of the seven heavens is inhabited bv a group oi angels, 
who are engaged in praising and worshipping Allah. ‘ Those 
who inhabit the lower heaven which encircles the e:\rth have 
the form of cows, and are under the command of an angel 
called IrmaH; in the second heaven dwell eagles under the 
angel Hitja’il; in the third, vultures under Sa'adiya’il; in the 
fourth, horses under paisa'll; in the fifth, houris under Kalka'il; 
in file sixth, young hoys under Samaha’il; ,n the seventh, men 
under Ruha'Il.' Lastly, heyond the veil which closes the heaven, 
angels, so numerous that they do not know each other, praise 
Allah in different languages which resound like crashing thunder. 

In a word, tbe ancient beliefs of the pagan 
Arabs have been preserved by peopling the Muslim 
world with jinn, who, for the most part, are the 
servants of ’Ihlls. See more fully umler art. 
Arabs (Ancient), vol. i. p. 886 f. But, under the 
influence of Judaism and Christianity, the new 
religion has also acquired an army of angels 
and demons, whose history cannot be clearly 
given without touching on the critical study of 
the h/iAiths. 

Literature.— F. A. Klein, The Deligion of Islam. London, 
1906, pp. 64-67,87 ; T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 
189ii, passim; M. Wolff, iluhammedanische Eschatologic, 
Leipzig, 1872: Kazwini, Kosmographie, ed. Wustenfeldt, 1849, 

i. 5.1-63.' Gaudefroy-Demomiiynes. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Persian).—Demon- 
ology plays a prominent part in the religion of 
Persia hecause of the pronounced dualistic tenets 
of Zoroastrianism. The opposing forces of evil 
and good are believed to be in constant warfare 
until the last millennial cycles of the world pre¬ 
ceding the day of judgment, when perfected man 
shall, by the aid of the heavenly hosts, overcome 
the power of evil (druj) for ever, and righteousness 
(Av. ala) shall reign supreme. 

The general designation for ‘ demon ’ in the 
Avesta is daeva, the same word as the later Per¬ 
sian atv, ‘ devil,’ and it is etymologically identical 
with Skr. deva, ‘ deity,’ Lat. divus, * divine,’ 
although diametrically opposed in meaning. This 
direct opposition between the Indian and the Per¬ 
sian terms is generally ascribed to a presumed 
religions schism in pre-historic times between the 
two branches of the Indo-Iraniaii community; 
but there is considerable uncertainty about the 
interpretation, and the solution of the problem 
has not been rendered easier by the fact men¬ 
tioned below—that the names of two Hindu 
deities who appear as demons in the Zoroastiian 
system have recently been found in ancient in¬ 
scriptions discovered in Asia Minor. 

As the Avestan word daeva is masculine in 
gender, the demons in Zoroastrianism are com¬ 
monly conceived to be of the male sex ; but there 
is a large class of she-devils or female fiends, 
drujes, derived in name from the feminine abstract 
druj, lit. ‘ deceit,’ the essence of evil in the Avesta, 
a word comparable with the neuter drauga, ‘ false¬ 
hood,’ ‘ lie,’ in the. Old Persian inscriptions. Be¬ 
sides these she-demons there are numerous other 


feminine personifications that embody the ele¬ 
ments of sin as much as do their masculine 
counterparts. 

In numbers, according to the. Avesta, the hosts 
of evil arc legiou (Yt. iv. 2). The Gathas speak of 
the demons as ‘ the seed sprung from evil thought, 
deceit, and presumption’ (Ks, xxxii. 3), and for 
that reason they are elsewhere described as being 
‘the seed of darkness’ (Vend. viii. 80). Their 
creator was Ahriman, who brought them forth to 
wage war against heaven and earth, as is told in 
the Pahlavi Bundahiln (i. 10, xxviii. 1-46); and 
Plutarch (de Is. et Osir. xlvii.) rightly interpreted 
the spirit of Zoroastrian demonology when he 
described Ahriman as having caused a number 
of demons equal in activity to the Divine forces 
created by Ormazd to hore through (biaTpjaavTis) 
the world-egg in which Ormazd had placed his 
four-and-twenty ‘gods’ (Beat's). Zoroaster’s mis¬ 
sion was to banish these diabolical creatures from 
the world, and it is easy to understand why the 
Avesta should picture the entire body of fiends as 
taking flight in dismay before him \Ys. ix. 15). 

The demons are naturally thought of as spirits 
or bodiless agents (Av. mainyava daeva, ‘spiritual 
demons’ fjS. x. 09, 97 ; Vend. viii. 31, SO]), though 
sometimes they are conceived of as having human 
shape ( Yi. ix. 15) in order to accomplish better 
their fiendish ends. Their purposes are best 
achieved under the cover of darkness, put their 
heinous deeds are checked by the rising of the sun 
(Yt. vi. 3f.) Their favourite haunt is in prox¬ 
imity to whatever is vile or foul, and they lurk, 
especially as spooks or goblins, in the vicinity of 
dakhrnas, or towers of silence. In certain regions 
they were believed to he more numerous than in 
others, the whole province of Mazandaran, south 
of t he Caspian Sea, being supposed to be especially 
infected by their presence. This legendary as¬ 
sociation with that territory is as old as the 
Avesta, and it appears throughout the Pahlavi 
writings, as well as in the Shah Ndmah of Fir¬ 
dausi (Av. daeva Mazainya, Pahl. Mazanikan 
devtln, Pers. divdn-i Mazandaran). The same 
tradition was perpetuated in Manichseism, as is 
proved by allusions to Mazanian demons in the 
Manichasan texts lately discovered in Eastern 
Tnrkestan (see F. W K. Muller, ‘ Handschriften- 
reste aus Turfan,’ ii. 18, 19, ABAW, Anhang, 
1904). The baneful inlluence of all these ministers 
of evil could he averted in various ways, and one 
of the books of the Avesta, the Vendiadd ( Vidae- 
vadata, ‘ Law against Demons’), is devoted almust 
entirely to providing man with the means of ridding 
himself of iheir pouer. 

As might be imagined, the multitudinous host 
of evil spirits lacks order anil organization. It is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to divide them into 
sharply defined hands, hut a rough distinction 
lietv een the masses may he recognized. At the 
head of the host stands Anra Mainyu, or Ahriman, 
‘ the Enemy Spirit,’ the prince of darkness per¬ 
sonified. The chief characteristics of Anra Mainyu, 
or Angra Mainyu, as he is termed in the Gathas, 
have been discussed in a separate article (see 
AHRIMAN), and need only to he designated here 
as maleficent in the extreme. Next in power to 
Ahriman stand six arch-fiends as eminent com¬ 
manders of the. legions of sin. Then follows a con¬ 
fused horde of wicked spirits framed to bring 
misery anil distress into the world. These two 
hands in their broad grouping will be considered 
in turn. 

The sixfold group of arch-fiends that are gathered 
as aides about the standard of Ahriman and form 
the council of hell (of. Yt. xix. 96 ; Dink. ix. 21. 4 ; 
Bd. xxviii. 7 if. and xxx. 29) are portrayed in 
Zoroastrian literature as endowed with various evil 
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qualities and as discharging mnltifarious diabolical 
functions. Their names are Aka Manali (Evil 
Thought), Indra, Sanru, Naonhaithya (pai'allel 
with three Indian deities), TaurvI and Zairicha 
(personifications respectively of overpowering 
hunger and deadly thirst), and, lastly, Aesma, 
the demon of fury, rapine, Inst, and outrage. The 
fact that three of these demoniacal names arc 
identical with gods in the Indian pantheon has been 
alluded to above, but their figures on the whole 
are not really sharply defined, though their malign 
characters are several times alluded to in the 
passages which cnnmerate them {Vend. x. Of., 
xix. 43 ; Bund. i. 27, xxviii. 7-12, xxx. 29 ; Ep. 
Man. I. x. 9 ; ci. also Dot. xciv. 2; Dink. ix. 31). 
Reference has likewise been made to the fact that 
in the inscriptions of the Hittite kings of the 14th 
cent. B.C., recently discovered by Winckler at 
Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor, the names Indra and 
Nasatya—the latter noteworthy by its Indian form 
(with s ) in contrast to the lianian form Naon- 
haithya (with h) —appear as divinities and not as 
demons. Until the full connexion of the passages 
in these inscriptions is made known by the dis¬ 
coverer, it appears premature to theorize in regard 
to the possible bearing of the allusions upon the 
mooted question of the presumed Indo-Iranian 
religious schism. The mention may be merely a 
direct reference to Indian deities without having 
any immediate connexion with Iran. 

Of all the sixfold group of arch-fiends, the most 
clearly defined is the assaulting anil outrageous 
demon AeSma, whose name has been thought to 
be reflected as Asmodceus in the Book of Tobit 
(see F. Windischmann, Zoroastr. Studien, Berlin, 
1863, p. 138; A. Kohut, Jud. Angelologie unci 
Ddnwnologie, Leipzig, 1866, p. 75; F. Spiegel, 
Erdn. Alterthumskunde,, Leipzig, 1877, ii. 132; 
E. Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Juden- 
twm, Haarlem, 1898, p. 263 ; J. H. Moulton, * The 
Iranian Background of Tobit,’ in E'xpT xi. [1900] 
25S“for the opposing view, see Ginzberg, in .TE ii. 
217-220). 

By the side of these six arch-demons there are 
named in the Avesta and supplementary Zoro- 
astrian texts more than fifty other demons, per¬ 
sonifications of evil forces in the world (for the 
complete list, see Jackson, op. cit. infra, pp. 659- 
662). It will suffice to mention a few of these, 
such as Tardmmti, ‘ Arrogance ’ ; Mithaoxta, 

‘ False Speech ’ ; Azi, ‘ Greed ’ (a demon that is 
preserved likewise in Manichseism [cf. Muller, op. 
cit. pp. 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 22, 23, 53]); VizareSa, 
or the fiend that drags the souls of the wicked to 
hell ; BuSy&std, a typilication of inordinate sleep 
and sloth; Asto-viddtu, who divides the bones at 
death; ApaoSa, ‘drought’; Zemaka, ‘winter’; 
and a score or more of personified malignant 
forces. 

The special cohort of fiends (drujes), as already 
noted, is headed by the Druj paramount, or the 
feminine embodiment of deceit and falsehood, who 
draws in her train a ribald crew of followers, 
corporeal and incorporeal, entitled in the Avesta 
drcgvants, or drvants, ‘the wicked.’ Foremost 
among these agents in exercising pernicious ac¬ 
tivity is the Druj Nasu (cf. Gr. v4k vs), ‘ corpse- 
fiend,’ the veritable incarnation of pollution and 
contagion arising from the decomposition of a 
dead body Of a similar character in the Avesta 
is IthyejaMariaona (Vend. xix. 1, 43, xviii. 8 ; Fif. 
vi. 4, xiii. 130), the saint; as Sej in thePahlavi texts 
(Bund, xxviii. 26 ; Dink. ix. 21. 4, vii. 4. 37), a 
form of wasting decay and decrepitude that creeps 
on unseen. Peculiarly malign in her influence is 
another fiend, Jahi, ‘harlot’ (cf. Yt. iii. 9, 12, 16), 
who embodies the spirit of whoredom destructive 
to mankind ; while little better are the seductive 


Pairikas, ‘ enchantresses ’ (the late Persian Peris) 
and their male partners, Yatus, ‘sorcerers.’ 

Among demoniacal monsters is Azhi Dahdka, 
‘ the Serpent Dahaka,’ a tyrant out of whose 
shoulders grew two snakes from a kiss imprinted 
between them by Ahriman. Throughout Zoro¬ 
astrianism this hideous being is represented as the 
personification of the thousand years of oppressive 
rule over Iran by the Babylonian Empire in early 
days; and he appears equally in the derived 
demonology of Manicliajism (cf. Muller, op. cit. 
pp. 19, 37), as well as in Armenia (above, vol. i. 
p. 800), while his name, with the signification of 
I dragon,’ is even found in Slavic (Berneker, Slav, 
etymolog. Worterb., Heidelberg, 1908 fl'., p. 36). A 
dozen other execrable creatures in the diabolical 
list might be mentioned as agents of Ahriman in 
his warfare against the kingdom of Ormazd, but 
the list is already long enough to prove the 
important part which demonology played in 
Zoroastrianism. 

It should, however, be noted that there were 
yet other demons in Zoroastrianism whose names 
are not found in the extant Iranian literature. 
Here belong Khrura, the son of Ahriman (al- 
Biruni, Chron. of Ancient Nations, tr. Sacbau, 
London, 1879, pp. 108, 398), and Mahmi, whom 
Eznik (Against the Sects, tr. J. M. Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, p. 109) describes as revealing to 
Onnazd the secret plans of Ahriman (for the 
place occupied by Iranian demons in pre-Christian 
Armenia see above, vol. i. p. 779 f.). 

Literature. —For fuller details and more extensive biblio¬ 
graphical material, see A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘Die iran. 
Religion,’ in Geiger-Kuhn’s GlrP ii. [Strassburg, 191)1] 64Q-6SS. 
For material relating to the discovery in Asia Minor of inscrip¬ 
tions with the names of tlie Indian deities Indra and Nasatya, 
who appear as demons in Zoroastrianism, see H. Winckler, in 
Mitteitungen dcr dent. Orvmtgesellsckaft, 1907, no...35 ; and cf. 
the discussions by Ed. Meyei, in Bezzenberger-Knlin’s Zeitschr. 
f. vergleich. Sprachwissenschaft, xlii. [1908] 1-27; Jacoby, in 
./ HAS, 1909, pp. 721-726, 1910, pp. 456-464 ; and Oldenberg, 
ib. 1910, pp. 346-854. The most recent material in regard to the 
occurrence of Zoroastrian demons in Manichrean writings will 
be found in the discoveries made by the German Imperial 
Expedition at Tyrian in Eastern Turkestan (see F. W. K. 
Muller, ‘ Handschriftenrcste in Estrangelo-Sclirift aus Turfan,’ 
in ABAW, Anhang, 1904, and other later publications now 
being issued in the same series). 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Roman).—The 
Romans and Latins, and the races of Italy who 
were nearest of kin to them, appear to have pos¬ 
sessed but little in the nature of mythology or 
folklore before they passed under the spell of the 
Hellenic culture. The early Italic conception of 
the supernatural power had not much about it 
that was definite or personal. There was a vague 
consciousness of a Divine influence hii rm cn) which 
worked in different spheres and with different 
manifestations; but the allotment of distinct de¬ 
partments to clearly conceived personages, more 
or less superhuman, and the gradation ol these 
personages to form a hierarchy, were alien to 
primitive Italic thought and feeling. In the earliest 
form of belief, only two classes of beings were 
intermediate between the human and the Divine. 
These were the souls of the dead, and certain 
spirits who attended on the lives of individual 
human beings. 

We shall first deal with these attendant spirits, 
who, when attached to men, bore the name genius, 
and, when they guarded women, had the tide of 
juno. These creations are racy of the soil of 
Italy, and the faith in them was less affected by 
contact with the Greeks than any other article of 
indigenous Italic religion. It hardly needs to be 
said that the history of culture affords innumerable 
parallels to this notion of an invisible personality, 
separable from, yet closely attached to, the life of 
the visible man. The fravashi of the Persians and 
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the ka of the Egyptians were not unlike, and the 
Greeks viewed the psyche in a somewhat similar 
fashion. Even barbarous peoples often abstract 
from the individual some striking characteristic or 
characteristics which they contemplate as belong¬ 
ing to a more or less spiritual person distinct from 
the man himself. Such a concept is the genius, 
and the power which was at first isolated from the 
man himself by the Italic tribes, and treated by 
them as mysterious and in some sense supernatural, 
was the power of propagating the race. This 
appears clearly in the expression lectus geniulis, 
applied to the marriage bed, which was originally 
always placed in the atrium of the old Itoman 
house. The corresponding power in the case of 
the matron is her juno, and the later goddess Juno 
is merely a generalization and a glorification of 
the separate junones. That no parallel god 
emerged on the male side is an anomaly of a 
common kind. In the genius wore also embodied 
all faculties of delight, so that, phrases such as 
indulgere genio, ‘ to do one’s genius a pleasure,’ 
anil aefraudare genium, ‘to cheat the genius of an 
enjoyment,’ were common. But the intellectual 
qualities which we denote by the borrowed word 
‘ genius ’ never specially pertained to this ancient 
spirit, though ingenium lies very close to genius 
by its structure. The genius and the juno were 
at first imagined not only to come into existence 
along with the human beings to whom they were 
linked, but also to go out of existence with them. 
Yet they could exercise strong control not only 
over the fortunes, but over the temperaments of 
their companions. There was undoubted]}' a sort 
of fatalism connected with the belief in spirits. The 
Greeks often conceived that a particular tyc.he, or 
‘ fortune,’ accompanied the lives of men in a similar 
manner, and therefore they usually represented 
genius by n'-xp. But occasionally Salyuv is viewed 
exactly in the light of the Roman genius. In a 
well-known passage (Ep. II. ii. 1S8), Horace does 
not hesitate to call the genius a god, though he at 
the same time declares him to be subject to death. 
The snake was the common symbol of the genius 
and the juno ; hence the pairs of snakes which 
are painted on the walls of many houses at Pompeii. 
It v as not uncommon to keep a tame snake in the 
dwelling, and the superstitious believed that the 
genius was incorporated in it. Simple altars were 
erected to the spirit, and offerings were made to 
him. 

In course of time the ideas attached to the genius 
were in many respects changed and expanded. 
By a sort of logical absurdity, genii of the great 
gods were invented, and shrines wore erected to 
the genius of Juppiter and others, while any 
collection of human beings gathered together, in 
a city, for instance, or a gild (collegium), or a camp, 
might have its attendant spirit. Thus a genius 
publicus was worshipped at Rome. But the im¬ 
agination that things or places not connected with 
men were thus companioned—an imagination in¬ 
volved in such phrases as genius sacrce annowz 
or genius loci —sprang up only in a late age. In 
the Imperial time, the severance between the Em¬ 
peror’s genius and his tangible personality had 
many notable consequences, and subserved some 
political purposes. Augustus was able to allow 
the veneration of his genius to become part of the 
public worship of Rome without flouting Roman 
prejudice, though he was compelled (officially) to 
confine the deification of his person to the pro¬ 
vinces. "When it became customary for oaths to be 
taken by the Emperor’s genius, it was possible to 
introduce a secular punishment for perjury, which 
had previously been left to the Divine vengeance. 

When Eastern religious influences spread over 
the "Western part of the Roman Empire, and new 


developments in philosophy aided these influences 
in transforming culture, old ideas concerning the 
genius underwent contamination. The genius, 
which had been supposed to die with the nnin, was 
now held to lie identical with the soul which sur¬ 
vived the body. Hence on the later tombstones 
this name sometimes describes the spirit, of the 
deceased. Servins, the commentator on Virgil, 
tells us that the vulgar did not clearly distinguish 
between genii, lares, and manes. This confusion 
had been helped by learned speculation from the 
time of Varro onwards. "We must, therefore, now 
consider Roman and Italic beliefs concerning the 
state of the dead. 

That a cult of the departed existed from primitive 
times is clear from many indications. The earliest 
form of the Roman calendar notes several puri¬ 
ficatory ceremonies tor the appeasement of the 
ghostly world. The vanished spirits were not 
without an influence over the living which was 
to he dreaded. The month of February took its 
name from one of the deprecatory observances 
(Februa). Each family in the community had its 
special concern with the ritual. The ghosts were 
supposed to approach some openings in the earth, 
to which the name mundus was given. Such was 
the spot called Terentum or Tarentum in the 
Campus Martins, and another place in front of the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine. The ceremony 
called lustratio (‘purification’), which was per¬ 
formed for the newly-born child, for the army in 
the field in times of superstition and panic, and for 
the whole assemblage of past and present warriors 
every five years (when the censors were said 
condere lustrum), seems to have had its origin 
more in fear of the unregarded dead than in any 
sense of sin in face of the offended gods; and the 
ornament called bulla worn by the Roman child 
appears to have contained charms originally in¬ 
tended to ward off ghostly anger, to which the 
oung were specially exposed. Ancient scholars 
elieved that the worship of the lares, or household 
spirits, was one form of the cult of the dead, and, 
till recently, they were followed by the moderns. 
There is, however, much evidence to show that 
the. veneration of the lares began outside the house. 
The earliest mention of them is in the ancient 
hymn of the Arval Brothers, where they appear 
amongst the protecting divinities of the fields. 
Originally each house possessed only one lar 
familiaris, arid the use of lares to mean ‘ a house¬ 
hold ’ is not earlier than the late Republic. It is 
possible that the lar familiaris was at first the 
mythical founder of the separate family, just as 
each gens had its mythical ancestor. But the exist¬ 
ence from early times of lares in every compitum, 
or quarter of the city, and of lares permarini and 
other lares connected with localities, points the 
other way. And the 'worship connected with 
them was joyous in character, not funereal. The 
scholars who identified the fares with the departed 
souls were influenced, perhaps, by a supposed but 
improbable connexion between lar and larva 
(which is the name for an unsatisfied and, there¬ 
fore, dangerous ghost), and by the primitive 
custom of burying the dead within the house of 
the living. The phrase di manes, which is familiar 
to us on Roman tombstones, appears to have been 
the earliest applied to the general divinities who 
ruled the world of shades. Their appearance in 
Roman religion must have been comparatively 
late. The term manes, properly I good ’ or ‘ kindly,’ 
is euphemistic, like the name Eumenides, given to 
the Greek Furies. The application of manes to 
disembodied men is secondary, especially when 
the word indicates a single ghost-: Yet, from an 
early time, the ancestors in the other world were 
deemed to be in a sense Divine, and were called 
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divi 'pareutcs. The lemurcs are the same as the 
larvie, the spirits with whom, for whatever reason, 
the living lind it hard to maintain a permanent 
peace. The name is connected with Lermiria, a 
purificatory ceremony held at Home in the month 
of May. 

When the West was invaded by the religions 
of the East, including the Christian, and when 
philosophy, especially in the hands of the Neo- 
Pythagorean and Noo-Platonic schools, developed 
much mystical doctrine about things Divine, the 
belief in heings who were more than men and less 
than gods hocame universal. The whole world 
now abounded in demons of limited power for good 
or evil. The testimony to this persuasion is 
scattered broadcast over later literature, from 
Apuleius onwards, and over the remains of Imperial 
art. The deified emperors were like the Greek 
■ijpues, and to them the name divi, which had in 
earlier days not been distinguished from dei, was 
Appropriated. Magic and astrology blended with 
the faith in demons, which, when Christianity pre¬ 
vailed, were regarded as wholly bad, and were 
identified with heathen divinities. The minds of 
men were laden with a burden of which they were 
not relieved till rationalism sprang out of the Re¬ 
formation movement. 

Ln 'mATCRP.—Information on the suhject may he obtained 
from the articles oo ‘ Inferni,* * Genius,' ‘bares,’ aod 1 Manes,’ 
in Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities 3 , London, 1&90-1 ; io the Diet, 
des Antiquith of Daremherg-Saglio^, Paris, 188611.; and in 
Roscber^s Lex. der Mythologir , 18S4 ff. TJ«e work of Wissowa 
on Roman Religion in Iwao Muller’s Ilandbuch drr /class. Alter- 
thumswissensekaft, Munich, 1892 ff., is important. For the 
cubs of the dead, Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals , London, 
18119, and his Gifford Lectures, entitled The Iteligiove Experi¬ 
ence- of the Roman People, London, 1911, may be consulted: and 
for the later belief in demons, Dill’s Homo if. Society from Nero 
to .Varcus Aurelius, London, 1904. Many illustrations are to be 
found in Frazer’s 1900. J. TtKID. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Slavic).—There is 
ahundant evidence of the persistence of the belief 
in demons and spirits among the Slavic peoples 
even to the present day, especially in districts 
where primitive ideas and customs have not yielded 
to the advance of civilization. Popular imagina¬ 
tion traces the agency of supernatural beings in 
every part of the surrounding world—house and 
home, field and forest—and sees in every nook and 
corner the possible hiding-place of an invisible 
spirit, which, however, may on occasion assume a 
visible form. In seeking to classify these beings 
under leading categories, it is often difficult to de¬ 
termine which of them are to be regarded as pro¬ 
ducts of the animistic stage of thought, and which, 
on the other hand, should he described rather as 
demons, demanding the prayers, offerings, and wor¬ 
ship of human beings. As to the various classes 
of demons themselves, such as dream-spirits and 
spirits of disease, domestic spirits and Nature- 
spirits, it is likewise no easy task to draw distinct 
lines of demarcation between them. 

The origin of demonic beings is explained in a 
cosmogonic legend of dualistic character, which, it 
is true, helongs to a relatively late period, and is 
derived from a foreign source. 

According to this story, -which is widely known among the 
Slavs, the Evil priaciple existed from the first, and quite inde¬ 
pendently of the Good. As a result of the comhined work of 
both—God aad Satan—the world itself came into being. Satan, 
ia the form of a water-fowl, made his way to the bottom of the 
primal ocean, and ia his heak brought up rock aod sand, with 
which materials God thea framed the world. Satao, however, 
secretly retained in his mouth a portion of the sand, and made 
therewith all the nigged and inaccessible places—mountains, 
crags, morasses, straits, and barren lands. Satan thea tried to 
drown God, who, fatigued with the effort of creation, was now 
asleep, and to this end he dug holes in the surface of the earth, 
and caused floods to gush forth therefrom : thus arose great 
waters and abysses, into which, however, Satan himself was at 
length thrust by the power of God. Moved by envy of the 
Deity, Satan also essayed the work of creation, and noxious 
plants and animals are the result of his efforts. Desiring to 


form a retinue for his own service such as would correspond 
to the angelic hosts of God, ha was advised by the latter to 
wash his hands, aod to allow the water to drop from his fingers 
hehiod him. From these drops sprang an innumerable multi¬ 
tude of evil spirits, who own him as their head. It is believed 
in Russia that the same thing takes place whenever a persoo 
engaged in washing himself lets the water drip arouod him. 

According to another form of the legend, good angels and 
demonB were produced from a stone upon which blows were 
dealt by God and Satan respectively. Satan’s arrogance aod 
the growth of his retinue induced him at last to make an open 
revolt, with the result, however, that the archangel Michael 
hurled the wicked host from the celestial hattlemeots. The 
ejected demons fell hetween heaven aod earth; one remained 
in the air, another in the forest, a third in water, etc., while 
the rest sank down into the under world. This explains why 
demons have their secret habitations in all places—io the air, 
in woods, waters, and tbs like. It is a popular belief that the 
conflict between the Good and the Evil principle still eadures, 
and manifests itself in thunder and lightoing. The thunder¬ 
storm is brought about by the thunder-god—Elijah or Michael 
—who pursues the evil host with a bolt of fire. _ Eve^y object 
injured, every persoo or aoimal killed, hy the lightoiog-flash 
affords unmistakable evidence of the fact that some evil demon 
was fleeing before his heavenly pursuer, aod had sought 
shelter in the neighbourhood of the person or animal or object 
struck, aod that, while the Divine missile destroyed the cower¬ 
ing demon, it did not spare the innocent object that chanced to 
be near. Thus arose the belief that a humao being killed in a 
thuaderstorm wins salvation, as also the notioo that the wood 
of a tree shattered hy lightning contains a powerful counter¬ 
active to the work of evil spirits. 

The people of Little Russia explain the geoesis of demons by 
another myth, which, however, is not nearly so widely known 
as that which we have just sketched. According to them, evil 
spirits are the children of Adam. Our first parents, it is related, 
had twelve pairs of children, hut on one occasion, when God 
came to visit them, Adam tried to conceal half of his offspring 
from the Divine eye. The children who were thus hidden were 
transformed into demons. 

Although many demons are destroyed in their 
warfare against God and good men, yet their 
numbers are not diminished. On the contrary, 
their ranks are always being reinforced, either hy 
marriages amongst themselves, from which issue 
new generations, or by sexual intercourse with 
human beings. Further, their numbers may be 
recruited by the human children who become de¬ 
mons—a transformation which takes place when a 
child is cursed by its parents, or dies unbaptized, 
or when it is taken away by the demons and a 
changeling {q.v.) left in its place. The powers of evil 
also gain possession of all who die a violent death, 
such as suicides and children overlain in sleep ; 
hence the idea that it is dangerous to try to save a 
person in the act of committing suicide, or one 
who is drowning, etc., as the devil will feel him¬ 
self wronged in being balked of his expected 
victim, and may take vengeance upon the rescuer. 

The demons are believed to come into touch 
with human life in various ways. They injure 
man hy causing accident and disease, or they give 
him help and protection. A common idea is that 
a demon sits upon the left shoulder of every human 
being, ready to take possession of him at any 
moment of weakness, and it is therefore advisable 
that when a person yawns he should guard his 
mouth by making the sign of the cross, and so 

revent the fiend from gaining an entiance into 

is hoily. But, if an individual makes a compact 
with the devil, signing over his soul in a document 
subscribed in his own blood, the devil undertakes 
on his part to serve the man in eveiy possible way, 
and especially to make him rich. In the course of 
ages Satan has taught mankind many crafts. It 
was from him that people learned the arts of iron¬ 
working, brewing, and distilling, as also the use of 
tobacco He was the discoverer of fire; he built 
the first mill and the first waggon. The arts of 
reading and writing were acquired from him. 
Moreover, when Satan is in a good humour, he finds 
amusement in plaguing human beings; he likes to 
beguile the belated traveller from the right way, 
to worry the driver by causing a breakdown in the 
middle of the road, or to play tricks upon a drunk 
man. He may appear under the disguise of a 
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friend or a lover, and it is even believed that he 
can serve his minions bjr taking their place in the 
ranks of the army. It is also said that, when he 
wishes to gratify his lust, he visits witches in the 
form of a flying fiery serpent; such, for example, 
are the Letnvitsa of the Huzules and the Polish 
Latawiec, which sometimes assume the form of a 
man, sometimes that of a fascinating maiden. 

It is with witches that the evil spirits and demons 
have their most active intercourse. At certain 
seasons, and especially on the principal feast days 
of the Church, the witches fly away to the meet¬ 
ing-places of the demons, where they drink, dance, 
and wallow in dehauchery. The demons on their 
part are ready to ahet the witches in carrying out 
those magical operations which, according to popu¬ 
lar notions, require the support of supernatural 
agency. Such, for instance, are the machinations 
by which the sorcerer causes untimely hirths, 
incites love, sows dissension among friends—any¬ 
thing, in a word, which does mischief to mankind. 
The transactions are performed in the name of the 
evil spirit, and, when they are followed by an 
adjuration, this usually takes the form of an ap¬ 
peal ‘ to the host of unclean spirits conjointly with 
Satan,’ praying that they will work harm to the 
person the sorcerer has in view. Such an adjura¬ 
tion of the infernal spirits implies, of course, that 
the sorcerei has by word and action taken the 
final step in his abandonment of the Christian 
faith and of all that the Church counts virtuous 
and laudable, lie takes the cross from his neck 
and tramples upon it; he avoids the use of sacred 
words, and declares himself an apostate from 
Christ and His saints. A person who has thus 
given himself to Satan has something forbidding 
in his very appearance ; it is helieved that he no 
longer washes himself or comhs his hair. In Little 
Russia, a woman who desires to hecome a witch 
goes at midnight to some river, whence the evil 
spirit comes forth to meet her. Rut she must pre¬ 
viously have trodden a saint’s image under foot, 
and removed the cross from her neck. 

According to the popular superstition,—reflected 
also in the language of incantations,—the evil 
spirits dwell somewhere in the North or West, in 
a ‘ nocturnal ’ land, while the good angels are in 
possession of the realm lying to the East The 
region peopled by demons is dark, shrouded in 
mist and cloud, and lies deep down in an abyss. 
Another helief, and one which is widely diffused, 
is that the hosts of Satan live in a subterranean 
region, whence they issue forth upon ihe world at 
the bidding of their prince; or in deep waters, 
unclean places, dense forests, and marshes, where 
the sun never shines. Bushes of elder and willow 
hy the water-side are in some localities helieved to 
be the favourite haunts of demons. They leave 
their lurking-place in the vicinity of water on the 
6tli of January, i.e. Epiphany, when the priest 
blesses the water; they then migrate to an abode 
in the meadows. In Passion-week, again, when 
the meadows are consecrated, they pass into trees 
and eornflelds, and then, at the festival on 
the 1st of August, they leave the apple-tree— 
which is consecrated on that day—and return to 
their own element. Another iavourite resort of 
demons is the cross-roads ( q.v .), where evil spirits 
come together from all quarters of the world. 
The mill and the uninhabited house arc also well 
adapted to supply a lodging for demons. They 
like to tarry in the neighbourhood of a spot where 
treasure is concealed. On Easter Eve and the 
Eve of St. John, when the bracken is supposed 
to flourish, the demons endeavour to prevent the 
blossoms, which possess extraordinary magical 
virtues, from falling into the hands of human be¬ 
ings. At the hour of noon they muster at their 


favourite spots on the hanks of lakes and rivers, 
and it is therefore dangerous to linger in the open 
at that time. There is, indeed, a special midday- 
demon, the Bis poludennyj. It is believed that the 
spirits retire from the earth and return to Hell in 
the middle of Novemher, only, however, to resume 
their expeditions in spring, when Nature re-awakes 
from her winter sleep. 

Hell, the nether lake of fire and smoke, is, in a 
special sense, the home of these evil spirits. Here 
Lutsiper, with his wife and attendants, swims and 
sails about, torturing the souls of the dead. The 
plaee of eternal lire is depicted as a bathroom or 
stove, in the heat of which the souls are tormented. 
The belief in hell-fire and the discovery of iron 
have conspired to foster another notion, viz. that 
the demons are smiths. In Russian incantations 
we find mention ot three such demonic smiths, the 
three being brothers. The idea of a triad of fiends 
is also current in the folk-lore of other Slavic 
countries. The oldest demon of all, Lutsiper , is 
very frequently referred to as Herod —a name 
which probably denotes hoth the murderer of the 
innocents and the slayer of John the Baptist. 
Other names applied to the devil are ‘ the hetman ’ 
(of his hosts), Judas, Yelzevul (i.e. Beelzehuh), and 
Satan. According to the legends, the chief of the 
infernal forces is bound with a chain, which, how¬ 
ever, in consequence of the sins of men, wears thin, 
and would long ere this have given way altogether, 
but for the fact that, in virtue of Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion, it is restored at every Easter-tide to its 
original strength. 

In addition to the demons named above, we find 
here and there a large and powerful female heing, 
whose figure, embellished with many a fantastic 
feature, plays a great part in Slavic legendary lore. 
This is the Baba-jaga (Russ.), Jedza (Pol.), or 
Jeiibaba (Slovak), a hideous old beldam, whose 
children are the evil spirits, or who, as the ‘ devil’s 
dam,’ sends forth her suhiect spirits into the world. 
She is saitl to steal children for the purpose of 
gratifying her craving for human flesh; to fly in 
company with the spirit of death, who gives her 
the souls of the dead for food ; and to stir up storm 
ami tempest in her flight. The legends also tell 
that she lias teeth and breasts of iron, with which 
she rends her victims, and that her home is in a 
far-distant forest. 

Among other Slavic names applied to evil spirits may be 
mentioned the following: 6ert (Bohem.), 6ort (Russ.), czart 
(Pol.) ; djavoi (Russ.), djabel (Bohem.); b5s, vrag (‘ adversary '), 
lukavyj (‘the crafty’), kuUyj (‘short-tail’), neGmyj (‘the 
unclean’), drdjJco (‘grandfather’). The last-mentioned (Little 
Russian) epithet is applied to both the domestic spirit and the 
devil, and in this it resembles the Bohem. diblbc, i.e. ‘house- 
goblin ' (cf. ddblik = diaboluz, as also the Bohem. spiritus [ = Lat. 
spiritus], Slovak pikuWc , which corresponds to the O. Pruss. 
pickvis). This is one of the numerous facts which indicate that 
heathen demonology and the Christian conception of the devil 
coalesced in the idea of a single ‘ unclean power. In order to 
avoid giving offence to the demon hy uttering his name, the 
people refer to him simply in the third person, as ‘he’ or 
‘himself.’ 

The demons are represented also as capable of 
assuming human form, and as having the equalities 
and propensities of human nature. It is to he 
noted, however, that such anthropomorphic demons 
show in every case some peculiar feature which 
distinguishes them from mankind. Tlius, the 
demon's body may he black, or covered with hair; 
or he may have a horn, or a tail. In many in¬ 
stances he is remarkably small. Occasionally he 
can he recognized hy his red and fiery eyes, or hy 
the absence of some prominent organ of the body, 
such as an eye or an ear; or, again, hy the resem¬ 
blance of his feet and ears to those of a domestic 
animal. A lame person, or one without eyelashes, 
is suspected of being a demon. The water-spirit 
often appears in human form, and his real nature 
is then recognizable only hy the water that oozes 
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from Ilia hair and clothes. The devil, again, has 
a special liking for music, and dances to it. He is 
likewise fond of drinking and card-playing. Demonic 
beings have strong erotic tendencies; one of their 
common manoeuvres is to waylay women and 
girls, or, again, to appear before a young man .n 
the guise of a beautiful and alluring maiden. It 
may also be mentioned that some demons even 
demand food, but, as immaterial beings, may be 
put off with mere odours and fumes. 

Demonic beings stand in awe of things connected 
with the Church, and consecrated objects generally ; 
and these accordingly are the most potent amulets 
against their evil practices. Of such prophylactic 
articles the most important is the cross ; and every¬ 
thing that bears that symbol shares its power. 
Other effective expedients are found in sacred 
tapers, incense, holy water, and the consecrated 
palm. A person who wishes to clear his house of 
evil spirits resorts with all confidence to prickly 
plants, as well as to the fern and garlic. In Servia, 
rubbing the breast, with garlic is practised as a 
means of protection against a spirit that flies about 
by night. Tt is also believed that tne demons have 
an aversion to wheat and ilax, as the consecrated 
wafer is prepared from the former, and holy oil 
from the latter. The glowing firebrand is in all 
cases a powerful specific against demonic agency. 

Those demons and demonic spirits which make 
their abode in human beings—the witch, the 
vampire, the demoniac—have also the power of 
assuming an almost endless variety of form. When 
pressed hard by a thunderstorm, they may change 
into a cat or a goat. Innumerable stories are told 
of their having been seen in the shape of a horse, 
a pig, a dog, a sheep, a mouse, a hare, a bird, a 
peacock, a lien, a magpie, a butterfly, a fiery serpent, 
or even a ball of yarn. The Servian sorceress, the 
Vjeititsa, harbours a demonic spirit, which leaves 
her during sleep, and, flying among the houses in 
the shape of a bird or a butterfly, feeds upon the 
people—especially children—whom she finds asleep, 
tearing out ana devouring their hearts. The 
Jedogunjaoi the Serbs, again, may remain invisible. 
The Jedogonja- spirits are said to fight with one 
another among the mountains, their missiles being 
huge boulders and uprooted trees. Upon their 
influence depends the state of the weather, and 
thus also the fruitfulness of the soil. 

A special instance of demonic metamorphosis is 
found in the Slavic werwolf— the T7£oa7a/i:(Bohem.), 
Vovkulah (Lit. Russ.), Vukodlalc (Serbo-Croat.), 
17 Ukolnk (Bulg.). The werwolf is a man who can 
change himself into a wolf, or who has really 
become a wolf by the enchantment of a witch. 
The belief in such transformations has been widely 
current for centuries ; as far back as the 13th cent., 
eclipses of the sun and moon were attributed to 
the werwolf. The werwolf figures largely in legend. 
A person who has the pow er of changing at will 
into a wolf always shows some point of difference 
— e.g. in his birth or in his appearance—from other 
people, it is believed that his father was a wolf, 
and that he himself was born into the world feet 
first. In the upper part of his body he resembles 
a human being, while the lower part suggests the 
wolf. He has also a wolf’s teeth and heart. To 
become a werwolf is a matter of no great difficulty. 
One need only drink a little water taken from tho 
footprints of a wolf, or turn over a fallen tree, and 
then put on a wolfs skin ; on the night thereafter 
the werwolf appears, bringing terror to man and 
beast. In some distritts of Bulgaria it is believed 
that the VlUkolak is a spirit which has been formed 
from the blood of a murdered man, and that he 
haunts the scene of the murder, and causes the 
place to become arid. 

Among all the Slavic peoples, and especially 


among the Serbs, the werwolf is often confounded 
with the vampire or upir (Serv. vampir, Lit. Russ. 
upyr). The vampire is the soul of a dead man, 
which comes forth out of the grave for the purpose 
of working injury upon the living. The Serbs 
believe that impious people, and especially witches, 
become Vukodlaks after death, and drink the blood 
of sleeping persons. "When an unusually large num¬ 
ber of deaths take place in a village community, 
the calamity is attributed to the Vukodlak. Word 
asses from mouth to mouth that the ghostly evil- 
uer has been seen as he moved around with the 
mortelolh upon his shoulders. The people then go 
to the churchyard fur the purpose of identifying 
his grave. They take with them a foal, and the 
grave upon which the foal stands still is opened, 
and the body taken out and impaled with a stake 
of blackthorn or hawthorn. In other districts 
similar measures are resorted to when the people 
seek to deliver their homes from the nocturnal visits 
of the vampire. In Russia, for instance, a stake 
of aspen or maple is thrust into the corpse, or else 
the grave, of the person upon whom suspicion has 
fallen. In some districts the corpse is burned, or 
the blood-vessels severed below the knee. Besides 
the vampire of the dead, however, who finds 
pleasure in tormenting sleeping persons by night, 
vve hear also of a living vampire, viz. the witch, a 
being endowed with demonic power, who is able to 
kill people, to bring disease and misfortune, and to 
cause stormy weather. Moreover, all ungodly 
persons, and all who have been cursed by their 
fellow-men, or have died by violence, become 
vampires. We hear also of vampires who were 
originally children begotten of mankind by the 
devul, or children who died unbaptized. In'point 
of fact, any ordinary individual is liable to the 
repulsive transformation after death ; if an unclean 
animal or bird—dog, cat, magpie, cock—springs 
casually over his dead body, oi if he is not buried 
according to the ordinary ritual of the Church, he 
thereby becomes a vampire. The vampire can be 
recognized in tue grave by the fact that his corpse 
does not decay, but retains a ruddy colour in the 
face, and has the mouth smeared with blood. His 
limbs bear marks which show the gnawing of his 
own teeth. When at length he begins to drink 
human blood, he assumes the form of an animal, 
or, indeed, of an object of any kind. We may also 
note here that, according to a popular superstition 
in Little Russia, every witch is subject to an upyr, 
who was bom with her and with whom she co¬ 
habits. 

To the same class of tormenting spirits belong 
the mnra, mura, or mara (Russ, and Pol.), maruc.h/i 
(Russ.), kikimora (Russ.), mnrava (Wend, and 
Bulg.); cf. the derm. Mahr or Mahre, Eng. ‘ mare,’ 
‘ nightmare.’ They might be described in almost 
the same terms as the vampire. They, too, are 
the souls of living men, which leave their bodies 
by night, and visit sleepers for the purpose of 
tormenting them. In Russia and Bulgaria, how¬ 
ever, the mora is thought to be the soul of a child 
that has died unbaptized, or has been cursed by 
its parents; or it is a spirit which dwells in the 
cemet ery and makes itself visible to people as a 
ghastly black spectre. Popular superstition invests 
it with certain features which distinguish it from 
ordinary human beings. The soles of its feet are 
fiat, and its eyebrows meet. A child w ho at birth 
has visible teeth, or one who, having been taken 
from his mother, commences to suck again, even¬ 
tually becomes a morn. A similar development is 
expected in the case of a child whose mother during 
pregnancy happens to go out of her room just as 
the clock strikes the hour of noon. Purther, should 
anything that conflicts with the tradition of the 
Church take place dnring baptism, the child being 
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baptized is thereby doomed to become a mora. It 
is also believed that a witch can voluntarily make 
herself a mora. The characteristic pursuit of a 
mora is to plague her sleeping victims with bad 
dreams and oppression of the chest, while she is 
sucking bloocl from their breasts. During the 
visitation the sleeper is incapable of speech and 
motion. But the mora does not coniine her evil 
ractiees to human beings ; she likewise torments 
omestio animals, draining them of milk and blood. 
Nevertheless, it is not a dilficult matter to rid one¬ 
self of the cruel attentions of the mora. All that 
is necessary is to oiler her a gift of some eatable 
substance, such as bread, salt, or hutter. An 
effective means of keeping her at bay is to place 
beside the sleeper some such object as a double 
triangle (the so-called f mora’s foot ’), a mirror, a 
broom, a steel article, etc. 

The further we trace the mora or kikimora 
towards the East, the more does she shed her 
distinctive characteristics and become identified 
with the household spirit and the Nature-demon, 
to which are ascribed the traits which belonged 
originally to her. She has now become an inmate 
of the house, revealing her presence by her nocturnal 
movements ; she com erses with people, puts them 
into a state of terror and causes disquiet, ravels 
the work of the sewer or spinner, sits spinning 
upon the stove, or busies herself with tasks that 
belong to the housewife. She is a little old woman, 
and lives behind the stove. When the inmates of 
the house wish to rid themselves of her presence, 
they sweep the stove and the corners of the room 
with a besom, and speak the words: ‘ Than 
must go away from this place, else thou shalt 
be burned.’ In some parts of Russia the morns 
are believed to be repulsive-looking dwarfs, who 
may be found as crying children among the fields. 
In Siberia the kikimora lias become a forest- 
spirit. 

Analogous to the mora is the nocrurnal demon 
whicli is known among the Slovaks, Poles, Serhs, 
and Russians as the nocnitsa (‘night-hag’). When 
» child suffers during the night from some unknown 
ailment, tossing about and crying, the trouble is 
set down to th b nocnitsa, Who torments the child 
by tickling it or sucking its blood, or disturbs its 
sleep by her mere touch. The liability to such 
disturbance is attributed to the mother’s having 
neglected to bless her child the evening before. In 
exrernal appearance the night-hag remains very 
indistinct; she is simply a female demon who 
wanders around in the darkness of night. In some 
localities the noenitsas are supposed to form a 
group of twelve sisters. It should he noted, more¬ 
over, that a similar name, polunocnitsa, i.e. ‘the 
midnight-woman,’ is sometimes applied to the 
Virgin Mary. In the Government of Archangel 
people safeguard themselves from the nocnitsa by 
drawing a circle round the cradle with a knife, or 
placing the knife within' the cradle, or by putting 
an axe. a doll, and a spindle beneath the floor, or 
by driving a piece of wood into the wall. The 
incantations accompanying these actions always 
contain an expression of the wish that the ‘ nocturnal 
nocnitsa' will no longer play pranks with the child, 
hut seek to find amusement in the things thus 
offered her. Sometimes an oblation of broad and 
salt is made to her, part of it being rubbed upon 
the head of the fretful child, and the rest placed 
under the stove. The hag who torments children 
by night is also known in Russia by the names 
krifesy (cf. krik, ‘ scream ’) and plaksy (cf. plakat, 
‘ cry ’). In Bulgaria a corresponding part is played 
by a frightful wood-hag called gorska makva, 
whose head somewhat resembles that of an ox. 
Among the White Russians the belief has been 
traced that the nocturnal spirit produces illness in 
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children from within, having first found his way 
into their bodies. 

This superstition introduces us to the demons of 
disease strictly so called. Certain diseases are 
commonly believed to emanate from demonic 
beings who have found an entrance into the body 
ox their victim, and thence proceed to torment him. 
This holds good in particular of fevers, epilepsy, 
insanity, and plague. Among the White Russians, 
when the nature of the malady cannot he deter¬ 
mined, it is supposed that the patient is tormented 
by an ‘unclean power. In such cases the body of 
the afflicted person is rubbed with a piece of bread, 
which is then carried to a cross-way by night; 
here the Vobrochot (a pet-name for the demon, 
especially the domestic spirit) is entreated to accept 
the offering thus made, and to absolve the sick 
man. Those engaged on an enand of this kind 
must not cross themselves. Here we have a vestige 
of the cult of the dead; sometimes, indeed, it is 
said in so many words that the offering is intended 
for the dead. There are occasions upon which an 
individual may very easily fall into the jiower of 
the demon of disease. Such an occasion is birth, 
together with a certain period thereafter, lasting 
usually until the child is baptized. It is imagines 
that tiie unclean spirits swarm round the house of 
the mother, and resort to every possible means of 
working injury both to her ana to her child. 

The demon of fever is believed to be une of the 
three, seven, twelve, or seventy-seven so-called 
Lichoradka-sixteTS (lichoradka = ‘ fev er'). In < irder 
to secure her good graces the people speak of her 
by such endearing epithets as ‘god-mother’ and 
‘ aunt.’ She wanders over the whole world, caus¬ 
ing illness wherever she goes, and is represented 
either as an ugly, lean, naked, and hairy beldam, 
or as a 3 oung and beautiful nymph. Offerings are 
presented to her with a view to warding off her 
attacks. If the infection has come by way of tire 
earth, an oblation of corn is made at the particular 
spot. But the gift is more frequently cast into the 
water. The fever-patient himself cuts an egg into 
seventy-seven pieces, which he then throws into 
a river as he utters the words: ‘ Ye are seventy 
seven ; here is a portion for each of you ; eat, and 
meddle not with me.’ "When the festival com¬ 
memorating the dead is celebrated in White 
Russia, the Lichoradka gets a share of tiie feast. 
Among other measures adopted in battling with 
the disease, the following is of special interest 
An attempt is made to deceive the demon in such 
a way as will prevent her recognizing the sick 
person when she returns 10 attack him again. The 
patient’s name is changed ; his face is covered with 
a mask, and words are written on the door to say 
that he is not at home. Another expedient fur 
scaring the demon is to fire a gun. The diseased 
person is made to eat hitter and fetid things, or he 
is fumigated with some evil-smelling substance, in 
order to render the demon’s sojourn within the 
body as uncomfortable for herself as possible. 
The most reliable prophylactic of all, however, is 
a certain incantation in which occurs an interesting 
story about the origin of the Lichoradka-aemons. 
According to this incantation, they are the 
daughters of Herod, and the oldest and most 
ferocious of all is the one on whose account John 
the Baptist was put to death. At the command of 
their father they issue forth from their subter¬ 
ranean home to plague the inhabitants of the 
earth. 

A frequent disguise of the demon of pestilence is 
the figure of a woman—‘the black woman’ of the 
Bulgarians (in Russia, the Morovaja panna, cuma, 
or cholera; in Servia, the kvga), but it may also 
take shape as a bird or an animal—a cat, horse, or 
cow. The Morovaja panna, clothed in white and 
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with dishevelled hair, travels by night from place 
to place, making her journeys either by waggon or 
upon the back of some one whom she compels to 
carry her. Her breath and her touch are fatal to 
human beings, and she feeds upon the bodies of 
those whom she slays. The most effective means 
of warding off her attacks is a furrow traced 
secretly and by night round the village, with a 
plough guided by women who are naked or clothed 
only in a shirt, as the pest-hag dare not cross such 
a furrow. In many districts the demons of pesti¬ 
lence are believed to be three sisters. A widely 
current notion is that the afflicted person has in 
some way given offence to the demon of disease, 
whose resentment finds vent in the disorder. Tn 
such a case it is incumbent upon the invalid to ask 
forgiveness of the demon. In Russia, for instance, 
one who is ill with smallpox is taken to another in 
like case, and makes obeisance to the latter, saying : 
‘ I ask forgiveness, spirit of smallpox ; absolve me, 
daughter of Athanasius, if I have behaved rudely 
towards thee.’ The same purpose is served by 
speaking of the demon under endearing names, 
and thus regaining her favour. 

Mental derangement, ‘ possession,’ affords one of 
the clearest instances of the sojourn of a demon in 
a person’s body. Such, for example, is the ilcota or 
klikuSestvo malady prevalent in Russia—a state of 
supposed demoniacal frenzy which can be induced 
by the machinations of a witcli At her command 
the evil spirit takes up his abode within the body 
of his victim, and makes his presence known by 
giving vent to abnormal sounds, such as neighing, 
barking, and the like. The sufferer may be re¬ 
lieved by the use of consecrated objects or the 
adjurations sanctioned by the Church, or, again, 
by putting on harness, or by dipping in holy water 
at the feast of Epiphany. There is, however, 
another theory of the origin of lunacy: the disease 
is sometimes attributed to an evil spirit (forest 
demon, etc.), whicli of no set design simply flies 
past a person. 

The truculent spirit of pestilence resembles in 
outward appearance the personified figure of Death 
—the Bohemian Smrtnd zena or Smrtnice. The 
latter also is a woman, haggard and dressed in 
white, who walks beneath the windows of a house 
in which some one is dying. If she sits down at 
the head of the bed, the last hope of recovery is 
gone, but, if she places herself at the foot, the 
invalid may get well again. The people believe 
that they can drive away the demon by putting 
crosses or saints’ images upon the bed; but they 
are ready, on the other hand, to admit that Death 
is deaf to prayer. In Little Russia and Moravia it 
is thought that Death lives under the earth, in a 
room lii by innumerable candles, some of which 
are just heing lit, and others upon rite point of 
going out. The candles siand for human lives, 
over which Death holds sway. This attribute of 
power over human life belongs both to the spirit of 
Death and to the goddess of Fate. 

The whole course of a man's life, from its first 
hour to its last, is pre-ordained at Iris birth by the 
goddesses of Fate. This belief, inherited from 
Greek and Roman mythology, seems to have been 
prevalent among the Southern and Western Slavs. 
In the written documents of these peoples, as far 
back as the 12th cent. A.D., we find mention of 
these goddesses and of the sacrificial festivals 
instituted in their honour. Among the Eastern 
Slavs, on the other hand, the helief in three Fates 
who control the lives of all human beings does not 
appear ever to have had any outstanding vogue. 
Here, in fact, their function was taken over by the 
Dolja (the tfreia or ‘ Fortune ’ of the Serbs)— a 
personification of the good or evil fortune of the 
individual. 


When a birth occurs, the newly-born child is 
visited in the night-time by the three f ates (Serb 
and Sloven. Fodjenice, Sudnice, Sudjenice; Buhem. 
Sudicky; Bulg. Ro&denici, Orisnici) —beautiful, 
richly-attired, diaphanous maidens. They ordain 
the destiny of the child, and determine the manner 
of its death. It is generally believed that the 
decisive forecast is that pronounced by the one who 
speaks last. In order to induce the Fates to assign 
a favourable destiny to the child, gifts and offerings 
are presented to them. Among the Southern Slavs 
and Bohemians these presents are in the form of 
food—broad, salt, or wine—placed on the table, 
or, it may be, in hollows among the rocks, as it is 
believed by the Slovenians that the Fodjenice live 
in rocks and mountains. In Bulgaria, on the even¬ 
ing upon which the visit of the Urisnici is expected, 
it is customary to partake of a special supper, after 
which three pieces of bread are placed at the head 
of the newly-bom infant, in the hope that they may 

rove an acceptable offering to the august visitors. 

t may be incidentally mentioned that the Virgin 
Mary is sometimes confounded with the goddess of 
destiny. 

The Dolja is, so to speak, a family heirloom 
which descends to a person from his parents. It 
accompanies him throughout his whole life; it 
sleeps with him in the cradle, nor does it desert 
him when he removes to another locality. It 
resembles the domestic spirit in so far as it works 
on behalf of its probig^ from morning till night; it 
takes care of his children, does its best to make his 
land fruitful, brings him com from other people's 
fields, promotes his success in fishing, guards his 
cattle, and, in a word, secures his good fortune and 
prosperity in every way. On the other hand, the 
Volya of an unfortunate man, which in Russia is 
also called Beda, ‘distress,’ Gore, ‘ miseij,’ or 
Zlydni, ‘ill luck,’ is a good-for-nothing creature, 
which dozes idly amongst moss, or tries in every 
possible way to'mar whatever prosperity the man 
enjoys. In most cases a person’s subjugation to 
the Zlydni is an indication that his present em¬ 
ployment does not accord with his true vocation. 
It is sometimes stated that the attendant spirit 
advises its prot£g6 to choose another pursuit, 
promising that, if he does so, good fortune will 
never desert him. The Dolja is generally supposed 
to have the form of a human being, but it should 
be noted that it need not be of the same sex as the 
person to whom it belongs. Occasionally, how ever, 
its figure is that of an animal—a dog or a c.at. It 
lives under or behind the stove, as is usually the 
case also with the household spirit. A good Dolja 
may be persuaded by prayers and sacrificial gifts 
to attend faithfully upon a person. Thus a hride 
who is setting out for the marriage ceremony prays 
that the good Dolja will sit beside her in the 
carriage, and that the unfavourable Dolja may 
perish in water. In White Russia the bride says : 

‘ Come out of the stove in the form of a flame and 
go with me, leaving the room by the chimney.’ 
Young women who wish to be married make 
pottage, and ask the Dolja to take supper with 
them. A rarer form of the superstition is that 
there is but one all-embracing Dolja, on whom 
depends the prosperity of every human being. 
This universal Dolja is depicted as an old woman, 
and as living sometimes iu a miserable hovel, and 
sometimes in a splendid palace. The lot of the 
newly-bom child is determined by the character of 
the place in which the Dolja happens to be residing 
at the hour of birth. 

We proceed next to treat the helief in domestic 
spirits, the Domovojs or Domoviks. Many elements 
in this form of superstition suggest that the heing 
who is worshipped as a household god is really the 
spirit of the ancestor, or founder of the family, who, 
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though long dead, still attends to the interests of 
his descendants. Here and there we find a survival 
of the belief that all who die in any jiartieular house 
beeome its domestic spirits. At tho festivals held 
in commemoration of ancestors, honours are paid 
to the household spirit ns well. In point of fact, 
the latter is often called Ded, or (in Galicia) Didko, 
•grandfather,’ and those who have seen him de¬ 
scribe him as a little old man with grey hair and a 
long beard, clad in old-fashioned garments and 
resembling in outward appearance the existing 
head of the family. With the last-mentioned 
characteristic is connected the designation of 
' landlord,’ liohem. hospoddricek, sometimes given 
him ; cf. the idiomatic use of ‘ himself.’ In certain 
localities he is referred to as ‘ the one who lives on 
the stove,’ as the stove is his favourite resort. 
Although he is not a Christian, he does not like to 
be spoken of as a ‘ devil ’—an appellation which 
may enrage him, and incite him to take revenge 
by visiting with a disease the person applying the 
term to him. Consequently people . re careful not 
to otfend him in this way, even avoiding the use of 
his right name, (t is sufficient to refer to him ns 
‘he’ or ‘himself.’ When any one has fallen ill in 
consequence of having insulted the household spirit, 
prayer is made for him thus : ‘ Perhaps the invalid 
has uttered foolish words and slighted you, or kept 
the cattle-shed unclean : forgive him.’ 

Every house has its Domovoj, who has also a wife 
and even a family. He engages in such tasks as 
devolve upon the painstaking head of a house. lie 
bestirs himself by night, and people have even seen 
him as he moves about the yard with a light in his 
hand, seeming always to have something to do. 
Strange noises, movements of doors, mysterious 
voices, etc., heard during the night, are all at¬ 
tributed to him. He is of a merry and facetious 
disposition, and many of his actions are but mani¬ 
festations of bis good humour. The cleanliness and 
good order of the establishment are his great aims. 
A strange Domovoj, on the other hand, causes 
nothing but mischief and inconvenience, and every 
effort is made to dislodge the intruder. People 
believe that, in guarding the house, the true 
Domovoj often comes into conflict with some alien 
household spirit; and it may also he mentioned 
that he protects the household against the violence 
of forest-npirits and witches. 

When cue domestic spirit finds anything about 
the house not to his liking, he manifests his dis¬ 
pleasure in various ways. He indulges in all kinds 
of violence ; throws utensils upon the floor, annoys 
people and animals in their sleep, and may even 
destroy the whole place by fire. Like the more,, 
he leaps upon the sleeper, pressing upon him and 
causing difficulty in breathing. A person with 
hairy hands who touches the Domovoj in the dark¬ 
ness may expect something good to befall him, but 
to touch him with a smooth or cold hand is a 
presage of ill-luck.. It is believed generally that 
when something unusual is about to take place in 
the household, the Domovoj gives warning thereof 
by letting himself he seen, by his movements, or 
by his faint utterances. We may observe in pass¬ 
ing that the Wends believe in a spirit whose special 
function it is to convey the message of death. 
This is the Bozaloshtsh , ‘God’s plaint,’ a little 
tvoman with long hair, who cries like a child 
beneath tho window. 

When a person moves into another house, or 
migrate' to another district, he prays the house¬ 
hold spirit to accompany him. An offering of 
bread and salt is placed somewhere for the spirit’s 
acceptance, and the head of the house appeals to 
him with the petition : ‘ I how before thee, my 
host and father, and beseech thee to enter our new 
dwelling ; there shalt thou find a warm place, and 


a morsel of provender which lias been prepared for 
thee.’ In some localities the housewife heats up 
the stove of tho old house, then draw's out the 
glowing brands, which are to he carried to the new 
residence, and finally, turning towards the recess 
at the hack, utters the words ‘ Welcome, grand¬ 
father, to the new home ! ’ Occasionally we come 
upon the belief that, if the old house falls into 
ruins, or is destroyed by fire, it is a sign that the 
domestic spirit has never left it. On other occa¬ 
sions likewise, the goodwill of the household spirit 
is usually secured by moans of sacrificial gifts. A 
dyed egg or other portion of food is placed in the 
yard for his use, prayer being made at the same 
time for his friendship. Part of the evening meal 
is left upon the table in the belief that the 
Domovoj will come in the night and eat it. In the 
evening, again, broth is placed on the stove, and a 
rueal of eggs on the roof) for the purpose of induc¬ 
ing him to take more interest in the fortunes of 
the house. Before Lent the head of the house 
invites the Domovoj to supper by going into tho 
yard and bowing towards tho four cardinal points, 
while the meal it allowed to remain on the table 
during the succeeding night. 

In Russia the household spirit is known also by 
other names, which vary according to the place in 
which his activity seems to focus. When he lives 
in the cattle shed, he is called Ohlevnik ; in the 
yard, Dvurovoj ; in the drying-kiln, Ovinnik ; in 
the bathroom, Bannik. A vital condition of suc¬ 
cessful cattle-rearing is that the Ohlevnik should 
have a liking for the cattle, so that he will not 
molest them by night. The breeder must accord¬ 
ingly try to discover, or else guess, the particular 
colour of cattle which his Ohlevnik favours, or the 
particular place where ho wishes the cattle-shed to 
stand. When an animal is purchased and brought 
home, it is thought advisable to present an offering 
of food to the spirit, with the prayer that lie wifl 
give the new-comer a good ieception, guard it from 
mishap, and provide it with abundant food. In 
many districts we find the Domovoj and the 
Ohlevnik included in the group of ill-disposed 
spirits, and every effort is made to expel them from 
the homestead, either by striking the walls and 
corners and sprinkling them with holy water, or 
by placing upon the roof an overturned harrow or 
a magpie that lias been killed. In the province of 
Archangel, when the women enter the cattle-shed 
in the morning, they entreat the Ohlevnik to go 
out by tho window'. The Bannik lives in the 
bathroom, behind the stove or under the seat. It 
is dangerous for any one to go there alone in the 
evening or by niglit, as the spirit who presides 
there may work him harm. When the inmates of 
the house bathe, they leave a little water in the 
hath, and a little soap upon the bench, as it is 
believed that the Bannik and other domestic spirits 
will wish to bathe a little later. To ensure the pros¬ 
perity of the bath-room, a black hen is buried 
under the threshold as a sacrifice. As regards the 
Ovinnik, again, the people beseech him to grant 
them a successful threshing. He is solicitous that 
the drying-kiln should not be heated on the great 
festival-days. Should this ho done he may take 
revenge by destroying the building with lire. 
When the w'orkers have completed some task in 
the drying-house, they thank him for his faithful 
service. Those who desire to be on amicable terms 
with him drop tho blood of a cock round about the 
kiln. 

What lias been said above regarding tho house¬ 
hold spirit applies more particularly to Russia. 
Among the Western and Southern Slavs, however, 
a less important place is assigned to him. Here, 
in fact, he has acquired the attributes of a pro¬ 
tective and ministrant spirit. The Galician didko , 
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the Bohemian Setek (‘ old one ’), hospoddficek, and 
skfitek, the Wendic kobud (‘gohlin’), the Polish 
skrzat, and the Slovakian Skrat are each of them 
ready to give their services on condition that the 
person requiring help will make a compact with 
them, or summon them by incantations, or present 
oblations of food to them. But there are other 
ways of securing the good offices of such demons. 
Thus, a man may give a written undertaking 
assigning to the demon his own soul, or one of his 
relatives, or some part of his body. The spirit is 
invoked either under the stove-pipe or at cross¬ 
roads. He may also be brought forth from an 
egg ; the egg of a black hen is carried about in the 
left breast for seven days, after which period the 
demon comes visibly out of the egg. The spirit, 
who has the appearance either of a boy or of a 
little old man, bestows money and corn upon his 
protdge, protects his property, and fodders his 
cattle. The Polish skrzatek is a winged creature 
which supplies com, and, when flying about in the 
vicinity of houses, steals children. Its Wendic 
counterpart is the plan, a dragon in the form of a 
fiery sphere ; a common saying about a rich man 
is : ‘ He has a plon,’ Th o.plon may assume various 
shapes, and the proper place to confer with him is 
the cross-roads. The flying dragon smok appears 
in the folklore of all the Slavic peoples. Another 
widely prevalent idea is that every house has its 
own ‘lucky serpent,’which has its habitat under 
the floor or the stove, and brings wealth to the 
house. Among the Bohemians and the Wends it 
is believed that the house has both a male and a 
female serpent, the former representing the head 
of the house, the latter his wife. The death of 
either of the serpents presages the death of the 
corresponding human individual. Similarly the 
Bulgarians have their stihija or tolosom, a house¬ 
hold spirit in the form of a serpent. The Skrat of 
Slovenian folklore dwells in woods and mountains 
—a belief which indicates that this demon was 
originally a forest-spirit: cf. the Scrat, or Schrat, of 
the Germans. 

This brings us to the domain of Nature-demons, 
and here we have, lirst of all, the large group of 
forest-and field-spirits. In Russia the forest-spirit 
is named LjcSyj, or LjeSmnk, ‘wood-king,’ in 
Bohemia, mejkal, or ‘the wild man.’ In outward 
appearance he resembles a human being, but his 
skin and hairy body betray his real nature. The 
hair of his head is loug and his beard is green. 
Other points that differentiate him from mankind 
are his solitary eye and his lack of eyebrows. He 
has the power of changing his size at will, showing 
himself sometimes as large as a tree and sometimes 
no taller than grass. He can also transform him¬ 
self into an animal, his favourite disguise being 
the shape of a wolf. He is said to retire under the 
earth during winter. The boasts and birds of the 
forest are subject to him, and he frequently drives 
them in huge flocks from one wood to another. In 
guarding his own particular forest, he sometimes 
conies into conflict with the demons of other forests 
and with the water-demon, and the battles that 
ensue become manifest to man in the falling of 
trees and the shriek of the storm. The forest- 
spirit likes to lead people out of their way, enticing 
them to follow him, and taking them to some 
dangerous spot. He also kidnaps children, leaving 
changelings of his own family in their place. 
Should he happen merely to pass a person, the 
latter may sicken with disease; nay, one has only 
to tread upon his footprint and a like unfortunate 
result follows. The forest-spirit makes his pre¬ 
sence known by all kinds of sounds: he laughs, 
claps his hands, and imitates the cries of various 
animals. "When a person calls ami an echo fol¬ 
lows, the demon is supposed to he answering him. 


One of his favourite amusements is swinging on 
trees. 

The hunter and the herdsman depend for their 
success upon the good-will of the forest-spirit, and 
accordingly they offer sacrifices to him and beseech 
him to make them prosperous. For his acceptance 
the hunter sets bread and salt upon the trunk of a 
tree; the herdsman, in order to induce the spirit 
to keep the wild beasts from his cattle, promises 
him a cow. If a huntsman will pledge his soul to 
the demon, the latter will give in exchange success 
in the chase. The man who desires to make such 
a bargain turns towards the north, and prays the 
demon to enter into a covenant of friendship with 
him ; the demon may then show himself favourable 
to the man’s prayer. The White Russians speak 
of their forest-spirit as Onufrius, and in fact they 
frequently give saints’ names to the spirits of the 
fields and the meadows. It should be noted here 
that the patron saint of the woods is St. George, 
and that all wild animals are subject to him. 

Besides the male forest-spirit, there are also 
numerous female spirits of the woods—the Bohein. 
Div6 zeny, the Polish Dzhvoiony and Mamony , 
‘ wild women.’ They, too, resemble human beings 
in appearance, as also in their manner of life. 
They are represented as women of enormous 
stature, with long hair and large breasts. They 
have their abode in mountain caverns. They 
are very fond of taking human children in 
exchange for their own ugly, large-headed off¬ 
spring, or they simply steal the children. The 
forest-nymphs, on the other hand, are fair and 
fascinating creatures, lightly garbed and covered 
with leaves. They like to dance, and will continue 
dancing with a man till he dies, unless he happen 
to know how to free himself from their toils, as, 
e.q. , by turning his pocket inside out. It is believed 
that a person who accidentally intrudes upon their 
invisible dancing parties is doomed to die. It 
sometimes happens that a man marries a wood- 
nymph, but such a union is very easily dissolved, 
and, unless the man is all the more circumspect, 
his spirit-wife may vanish without leaving a trace 
behind. In certain localities it is sup posed that 
these forest-maidens are human children whom 
some one has cursed, and that they can deliver 
themselves from the curse only by marriage with a 
human being. 

The characteristics of the forest-spirits are almost 
without exception ascribed likewise to the Servian 
and Bulgarian Vila and the Russian Rusalka. 
With regard to the Vilas (Bulg. Samovila, Juda- 
Samovila, Samodiva) the belief still survives that 
they are the souls of deceased children or virgins. 
They are beautiful, white-robed, light-footed 
damsels, who dwell in woods, mountains, and 
lakes, and fly in the clouds. They too are noted 
for their dancing and exquisite singing. They 
have been observed washing their garments and 
drying them in the sun. They have a considerable 
amount of intercourse with mankind, and in 
popular legend they sometimes even intermarry 
with men. They are represented in folk-songs as 
the adopted sisters of popular heroes. Should a 
person excite their resentment, especially by 
intruding upon their kolo- dance, they uake revenge 
by shooting the unfortunate man with their deadly 
arrow’s. It is believed among the Bulgarians that 
blindness, deafness, and apoplexy are the work of 
the Samovilas. The state of the weather depends 
to some extent on them, as they have the power of 
causing tempest and rain. In many districts the 
people offer sacrifices to the Vilas in the form of 
flow ers, fruits, or garments, placed upon trees or 
stones. 

What has been said of the Vilas holds good, for 
the most part, also of the Russian Rusalkas —deli- 
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cate female beings who live in forests, fields, ami 
waters. These likewise are souls of the aead. mainly 
of unbaptized children, anil women who have died 
by drowning. Among the Little Kussians and the 
Slovenians they are sometimes called Mavki, 
Mavje, ‘ the dead.’ They' are said to solicit human 
beings for crosses, in the hope that these sacred 
objects may deliver them from the curse under 
which they lie. With their ravishing songs in 
the night they draw people irresistibly into their 
power, and then tickle them till they die. Another 
of their means of allurement is the ignis fatmis. 
The Wends, we may note in passing, think that 
the Bind, 1 will-o’-the-wisp,’ is itself the soul of 
an unbaptized child. When the crops begin to 
ripen, the Rusalkas find their favourite abode in 
the cornfields. They have it in their power to 
bless the earth with' fruitfulness. It is also said 
that they take pleasure in spinning, and that they 
hang their - clothes on trees. Luring Whitsun- 
week—a period which in many districts is dedi¬ 
cated to them and to the souls of the departed in 
general—they come to women in visible form, re¬ 
questing gifts of shirts and clothes, and such 
garments are accordingly presented to them by 
being placed upon trees. The week after Pente¬ 
cost was in ancient times called ‘ the week of the 
Rusalkas.’ At that season is held ‘ the escort of 
the llusalkas,’ a procession in which a straw doll 
representing the Busalka is carried out of the 
village, then torn to pieces and thrown into the 
water. This ceremony has been explained as 
symbolizing the expulsion of the Rusalkas from 
the place, in view of their propensity to inflict 
damage on the ripening grain. But in all prob¬ 
ability the practice was originally connected with 
the Spring festival. The name Busalka, and the 
conception of the Busalka festival, had their 
origin in the Graeco-Roman solemnity called 
‘Rosalia,’ ‘dies rosae,’ observed in spring in 
memory of the dead. The design of commemorat¬ 
ing the dead may still be traced in certain ideas 
associated with the Busalka festival, as, e.</.,intlie 
belief that a person who does not take part in the 
memorial function for the dead, and does not offer 
sacrifice to them, thereby becomes liable to the 
vengeance of the Rusalkas. It should also be 
mentioned that, just as the name Busalka is de¬ 
rived from ‘ Rosalia,’ so the word Vila has been 
explained as a survival from another memorial 
festival for the dead observed among the Romans, 
viz. the ‘ dies violae.’ 

In some districts a distinction is drawn between 
forest Rusalkas and water Rusalkas. The latter 
have their abode in rivers and cascades; they 
disport themselves upon the surface of the water, 
and comb their long hair upon the banks. They 
also prowl after bathers, and bathing is therefore 
avoided during the Busalka festival. Similar 
traits are popu iarly ascribed to the ‘ water-man ’ 
(Russ. Vodjanoj, Morskoj tsar ; Sloven. Povodnji; 
Wend. Voting mui, Nyks ; Bohein. Vodnik, Hastr- 
man ; Pol. Toyrielec, Topnik), and also to the 
‘ water-people, as it is believed that the water¬ 
man has a family—a wife, * the water-woman, ’ 
and children —and even cattle. Every body of 
water has its presiding demon, who dwells in a 
magnificent palace far below. A water-spirit can 
make a new lake for himself, passing out of his old 
resort in the form of a brook. His lavourite haunt 
is in the vicinity of mills, but, as mills and weirs 
block his way, he often destroys them in his rage. 
When any one is drowned, the water-man is the 
cause, and it is dangerous to rescue a drowning 
person, as one thereby provokes the animositv of 
the demon. The souls of those who have died by 
drowning are immured in his house. He is said 
to marry women who have been drowned and girls 


who have been expatriated. He has, in fact, a 
special liking for inveigling women into his toils. 
He plays all sorts of pranks with people; he 
chases the traveller, or seats himself upon the 
cart of the belated waggoner ; and the victims of 
his jocularity, fearing his resentment, generally 
submit without resistance. His power is at its 
height in the middle of the day, and it is at that 
time that the female water-wraith of the Wends 
comes forth from the water. In Bohemia people 
tell how he dances on clear moonlit nights. He 
sometimes indulges in strong drink, and, when 
drunk, makes an uproar and jumps about, thus 
disturbing the ordinary flow of the stream. It 
not seldom happens that the water-spirit and the 
forest-spirit have fierce encounters with each 
other. When the wife of the water-spirit requires 
the midwife, he applies for human help. He gives 
timely warning of coming floods to those with 
whom he is on friendly terms. Millers and lislier- 
meu seek to win his goodwill by sacrifices. For 
his use the miller casts fat, swine’s flesh, or a horse 
into the water. In former times, when a mill was 
built, it was the custom to present a live offering 
—sometimes even a human being—to the water¬ 
man. The fisher teuders him salt, bread, tobacco, 
aud the first fish of his catch. The bee-keeper 
tries to win his good graces by oblations of bees 
and honey. As the water-man is lord over all 
aquatic birds, the goose-herd undertakes to make 
him the offering of a goose in the autumn. We 
may here draw attention to the curious fact that 
among the White Russians those who desire 
success in fishing invoke the aid of Neptune. 
This classical name was no doubt introduced 
among the people from literary sources, such as 
ckap-liooks. The water-man is thought to resem ble 
a human being. Sometimes he is represented as an 
old man, with a green beard and with green cloth¬ 
ing, sometimes as a mere stripling. But he may 
always be recognized by the water that flows from 
the border of his garments. He has other forms 
of disgnise at command, however, aud may assume 
the appearance of some known person, or of an 
animal, such as a dog, a horse, a fish, or a frog. 
We hear also of a peculiar class of water-spirits 
which in one half of their body are human, while 
in the other they resemble a fish or aquatic animal. 
Such are the Little Russian Faraony (the warriors 
of l’haraoh who were drowned in the Red Sea), 
Boginky, Memoziny, Meljuziny ; the Slovenian 
Morske deklice ; aud the Bulgarian Stija. The last- 
named are remarkable for their long hair, which 
they sometimes employ to choke those who fall 
into their power. 

We have already mentioned that the middle of 
the day ranks in popular superstition as the most 
congenial time for the demons. In point of fact, 
imagination has fabricated a special figure to re¬ 
present midday—the white-robed ‘noon-wife,’ 
who walks abroad among the cornfields, usually 
during the midday interval in which the people 
snatch a little repose. The Pshesponitsa of the 
Wends and the Poludnitsa of the Poles take care 
that no one shall be in the fields at that hour. 
They try to puzzle nny one they meet with difficult 
questions and riddles ; and, if lie cannot answer 
them satisfactorily, they kill him, or infect him 
with disease. The 1 noon-wife ’ keeps watch over 
the fields, protects the crops, especially the flax, 
against thieves, and threatens with her sickle 
children who pull up the corn. The sickle is also 
the symbol of another noon-tide fiend among the 
Wends, the Serp or SerpySyja, who kills children 
with it when they steal the peas. At midday the 
Bohemian Polednice fly about in field and wood, 
and come into the neighbourhood of human dwell¬ 
ings. Their flights are accompanied by wind and 
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storm. Their practice is to steal little children 
whose mothers have negligently left them by them¬ 
selves. The Russians likewise have a Poludnitsa, 
or Zitna matka, the protectress of the cornfield, 
who, especially at the season when the corn begins 
to shoot, perambulates the balks. She also molests 
children whom she finds idly strolling among the 
fields, and in Northern Russia parents warn their 
children against going amongst the rye ,est the 
Poludnitsa burn them. In Bohemia the Polcdnice 
is supposed to be the spirit of the midday bell, and 
to live in the belfry. Of a somewhat similar 
character is the Moravian Klekanitsa, who stalks 
around after the evening chimes, and entraps the 
children whom she linds still out of doors. 

In many parts of the Slavic world we find, be¬ 
sides the ‘noon-wife.’ a male ‘midday spirit,’ who 
in Bohemia is called Polednicek, and among the 
Wends Sen, while there is also a special field- 
spirit, the Russian Polevoj. The Polednicek is a 
little boy in a white shirt, who at midday passes 
from the forest into the fields, and punishes those 
whom he finds doing damage there. He calls to 
people by their names, and those who follow his 
call he leads to the far-off hills. The Polrvoj or 
Polevik, on the other hand, is a personification of 
the tilled land, and his body is therefore black, 
like earth, while his hair is the colour of grass. 
The people think that the spirit of harvest, who 
is also known as Ded, resides in the last gathered 
sheaf, which is accordingly dressed to look like a 
doll, and is borne in festive procession to the land¬ 
lord. 

We come, finally, to the Nature-demons whose 
sphere of action is the air. In Bohemia there is a 
special spirit of the wind, Vetrnice or Meluzina, 
‘ the wind-mother,’ a white, barefooted being. 
When the wind roars, the people say that the 
Vetrnice is sobbing, and to comfort her they throw 
bread and salt into the air for her food. Her voice 
is believed to bear prophetic import. In Russia 
likewise w e find the ‘ wind-mother,’ and also the 
‘ wind-father,’ while the Wends speak of a ‘ wind- 
king.’ The wind is thought to proceed from the 
demon’s breathing or his movements. Then there 
is a gp-oup of ‘ wind-brethren ’—sometimes four, 
sometimes twelve—who dwell at the ends of the 
earth, and who are constantly blowing against one 
another. With these wind-brethren have 1/een 
confounded the four angels or evangelists borrowed 
from the sphere of Christian ideas, and supposed 
to live in the four quarters of the globe. In Russia 
we still find sporadically the belief that the wind, 
and especially the whirlwind, emanates from evil 
spirits, and that the devil is the chief commander. 
In the tempest and whirlwind it is believed that 
Satan himself or the soul of a witch is speeding 
along, and, if a knife be thrown into the gust, it 
will inllict a wound upon the hurrying spirit. 
When the demon is pursued by the thunderstorm, 
he may transform himself into an animal or a 
human being. An idea current among the Wends 
is that the whirlwind is really an inv isible spirit, 
who may be seen, however, by pulling off one’s 
shirt and looking through the sleeves. In certain 
Russian incantations the whirlwind is spoken of 
as the captain of the winds, who are personified as 
evil spirits, and he is styled ‘ Whirlwind, the son 
of Whirlwind.’ His aid is implored by such as 
seek by magical means to arouse a responsive 
affection in the breasts of those they love. In 
Russia even frost is represented by a spirit. He is 
depicted as a grey-haired, white-bearded old man, 
wearing a snow-covered fur and shoes of ice. -At 
Christmas he receives offerings of pottage, and is 
invited to partake of the Christmas fare, in the 
hope that he will not expose the grain to damage 
by frost. 


Our discussion would remain incomplete with¬ 
out some reference, finally, to the fact that in 
the popular mind, more particularly in Russia, 
certain days of the week are personified. We have 
already had under consideration an analogous 
phenomenon, viz. the development of the ‘ Rosalia,’ 
the memorial festival for the dead, into the personi¬ 
fied Rusolka. In popular poetry, moreover, we 
find that the naive imagination has invested with 
human attributes certain important dates in the 
year, such as Christmas (llizdvo or Koliada, from 
Rat. calendw ) and Christmas Eve ( Karatshun , 
Kratshun; cf. Lat. colatio); in Russia, indeed, 
the latter term has for some reason or other come 
to signify the evil spirit. The days of the week 
similarly personified are Friday ( Pjdtnitsa , which 
is also know n by the Greek name Paraskeva) and 
Sunday (St. Kedclja). With dishevelled hair, and 
bodies covered with sores, these two spirits are 
said io travel from village to village—a fancy which 
implies that women who perform such work as 
sewing or spinning on Friday or Sunday really 
wound the day with the articles they use. The 
spirits punish those who thus injure them, while, 
on the other hand, to those who observe these 
days, they show favour by helping them in their 
household duties, promoting the growth of their 
ilax, enhancing the fertility of their land,' and, as 
the protectresses of women, rendering assistance 
to married people. It was a custom among 
Bulgarian women not so very long ago to make 
offerings of bread and eggs to Friday. It only 
remains to be said that the ideas relating to those 
female personifications of days have been greatly 
influenced by the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
other patron saints, and therefore really belong to 
a sphere of thought which lies outside the belief 
in spirits and demons in the stricter sense. 

Literature.— H. Machal, Ndfcrcs slovanektho bdjeslovi , 
Prague, 1S91; A. Afanasiev, Poetiieskija vozzn-irja Slavjan na 
prirodu, i.-iii., Moscow, 1805; S. Maksimov, Neiistrja, nevje- 
domaja ikreetnaja slla, St; Petersburg, 1903; V. J. Mansikka, 
PrEdetaviteii zlogo naca.a v russkicn za.wvtrach, St. Peters¬ 
burg, i9u9. V. J. Mansikka. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Teutonic).— 1 The 
ancient Teutons, like almost all other primitive 
peoples, believed that the whole surrounding world 
of Nature was alive with demons and spirits. This 
belief has survived from one of the primitive stages 
of religious thought till the present time, or has in 
the course of ages given rise to new phantoms of 
the human mind. The operations and occurrences 
observed in the natural world were all attributed 
to these imaginary beings. The primitive mind 
did not represent such existences as har ing any 
definite shape; it was only in a later phase of 
reflexion that they were invested now with animal, 
now with human, forms. Even such forms, how¬ 
ever, were not the purely natural ones ; the spirits 
were figured sometimes as very small, sometimes 
as enormously large. The next step was to endow 
the imaginary beings with a new class of activities, 
borrowed from the human sphere, and in this way 
was at length evolved the myth. The spirits of 
wind, water, and air were supposed to hold sway 
in Nature, while the spirits of vegetation, disease, 
and fate interfered in human life. They were 
thought of at first as existing in multitudes, hut 
in course of time single spirits were disengaged 
from the mass. With the rise of the belief in the 
soul, the demons were sometimes invested with a 
soul-like nature; the souls of the dead were be¬ 
lieved to survive in them. This explains why it is 
difficult—often, indeed, impossible—to distinguish 
between spirits and beings of soul-like, or rather 
ghost-like, nature. Nowhere has the action of 
religious syncretism heen more powerful than in 
the fusion of the belief in spirits and the belief in 
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souls. Thus, e.g., the demons of the wind coalesced 
with the moving host of souls, and the worship 
oneo accorded to the latter was transferred to 
the former. Hence arises our uncertainty as to 
whether Wodan-OSin was originally a ■wind-demon 
or a leader of the soul-host. 

While demons or spirits had their origin in the 
surrounding world and the phenomena of Nature, 
the belief in the soul was suggested liy occurrences 
in the sphere of human life. Animism, the belief 
in the soul as a separate entity, arose out of the 
world of dreams, while Manism, the belief in the 
continued existence of the soul and the worship of 
the dead based thereon, originated in the phenomena 
of death. Ideas regarding the dream-soul are 
found in endless variety among all the Teutonic 
tribes. Thus, the soul,' equally with the body, 
was an independent entity, and might leave the 
body an® wander about in the interval of sleep. 
It was supposed to have its seat in various parts of 
the body—the hlood, the heart, the kidneys, the 
liver, or the head ; hut it might also reside in the 
breath or the shadow; a man without a shadow 
had sold his soul. The soul could readily assume 
various forms ; it sometimes appeared as an animal 
(serpent, weasel, toad, etc.), sometimes as an in¬ 
cubus (goblin, mare, troll) or other noxious being. 
In this waj arose the ideas of the werwolf, the 
fylgja (see below), or attendant spirit, and the 
witch. Among the Northern Teutons a person 
who allowed his soul to wander was called a ham- 
ra'nimr, ‘one who can change his shape.’ This 
vagrant soul sees what is hidden from the bodily 
eye ; it can look into both the past and the future. 
It was this belief which in great measure gave rise 
to the Teutonic conception of prophecy. When 
the soirl was out of the body, moreover, it was 
endowed with active powers of abnovmal character ; 
it could work injury or bring benelit to other men, 
and accordingly the powers of magic were trans¬ 
ferred to it. Persons who could at will thus cause 
their souls to leave their bodies, whether in sleep 
or in a trance, were regarded as magicians. 

The powers of the dream-soul, however, were as 
nothing compared w ith those ascribed to the soul 
of the dead. The Teutons thought of the latter as 
a grasping, malelicent being, which returns to its 
place, claims its former possessions, and takes 
vengeance upon any one who withholds them. It 
was the abject fear of the returning soul and its 
evil powers that prompted the numerous duties 
which, according to primitive Teutonic ideas, the 
survivors owed to the dead (see artt. Ancestok- 
wokship [Teut.] and Aryan Religion). These 
various duties arise out of the belief that, unless 
the dead are treated with due honour and respect, 
they will return and do harm to the living. This 
superstition was once universal, and is not yet 
iinally eradicated from the mind of any of the 
Teutonic peoples. There is probably no district in 
the whole Teutonic area where the people are en¬ 
tirely free from the belief in ghosts and haunted 
places. Persons who in their lifetime were regarded 
as wizards, or who had died an unnatural death, 
w ould, it was believed, come back for the express 
purpose of injuring the living. When such injury 
showed itself, the bodies of the malevolent beings 
were exhumed and burned, or transfixed through 
breast and heart with a stake, so that they might 
he held fast in their graves. Throughout the 
Middle Ages impalement was still practised as an 
apotropieic penalty tor such crimes as rape or the 
murder of a relative (cf. Brunner, Ztschr. d. Savigny- 
stiftung fur Rechtsgesch. xxvi. [1905] 258 ff.). 

The souls of the dead had their times of moving 
abroad, and courses by which they fared. It was 
a universal belief among the Teutons that wind 
and storm were the hurrying host of the dead. 


What leaves the body at death is tho breath, and 
the breath was therefore the soul or spirit. But 
wind—agitated air—is also breath. When tho 
breath leaves the body, it. unites with other souls, 
and joins the soul-host. It was a widely diffused 
idea that a wind arose when any one was hanged ; 
the spirits were coming for their new associate. 
The departing soul goes to the ‘ wodeu her, da die 
bosen geister ir wonung hftn.’ As early as the 
time of Tacitus {Germ. 43), the Harii, with their 
ainted bodies and black shields, used to imitate 
y night the ‘raging host.’ Belief In this raging 
host—or, as it was variously called, the wild hunt, 
Holla’s troop, Perchta’s host, the Nors e gandreid, 

‘ the spirits’ ride,’ Aasgaardsreia, ' Asgard’s chase,’ 
or Hulderfolk —is not even yet extinct. In certain 
laces, and above all at cross-roads (g.v .), the spirit- 
ost rouses itself to special activity, and at. certain 
seasons it manifests itself. The principal time for 
this manifestation was the long winter night in 
the season of Epiphany, as, among the Teutons, 
the festival of Christinas had taken the place of 
the ancient heathen festival of the dead. It was 
believed that at such times the souls of the dead 
took part in the celebration and feasting. Special 
dishes and special cakes were dedicated to the 
souls of those who had died in tho foregoing year. 
At no other season of the year were superstition 
and popular divination so rife. All manner of 
figures and masquerades were resorted to in per¬ 
sonating the spirits. This was the feast of Yule 
(Goth, jiuleis, A.S. giuli, O.N. jtil). The more 
vehement the rush of the spirit-host in the wind, 
the more bountiful would be the ensuing year, and 
accordingly offerings were made til dm, ‘ for a 
good, fruitful year.’ As regards locality, the 
spirit-host manifested itself most frequently over 
battlefields. The slain were believed to con¬ 
tinue their strife in the air. ’This belief finds 
expression in the Hiluensage, according to which 
she summons the fallen Vikings every morning 
to renewed warfare on the island of Hoy in the 
Orkneys (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, i. 434). Popular 
belief also gave the spirit-host a leader—Mode or 
Wodan, a word which is a collective form for the 
‘ raging host ’ (cf. Eng. wood, Scot, mud, ‘ mad ’). 
Tn process of time Wodan was deified, and in some 
Teutonic countries came to be regarded as tho 
supreme god. 

Among the Teutons the belief in the soul gave 
rise to a great variety of demonic and legendary 
beings. From the superstition that the soul could 
leave the body in sleep or in the trance arose in 
particular the conception of incubi —souls that 
went forth to aftlict and torment others iu their 
sleep. The natural phenomenon at the root of 
this idea is the nightmare, which the physiologist 
traces to a congestion of the blood during sleep. 
The imaginary being to which this distressing con¬ 
dition was attributed is know n by a great many 
different names, the most widely diffused of which 
is of the form mare (O.H.G., A.S. and Scand. 
mara ; Germ. Mahr or Hlahre ; English ‘ night¬ 
mare’). In Central Germany the term Alp has 
come into use ; in Upper Germany we find Trude, 
Schrat, Ratz, Rdtzele, Doggele ; in VVestern Ger¬ 
many, Letzel, Trempe; and in Oldenburg, Wal- 
riilerske —all applied to the nightmare, and fre¬ 
quently used also to designate the witch. The 
incubi ‘ ride upon human beings,’ and may actually 
torture them to death. In the Middle Ages per¬ 
sons who were suspected of injuring their fellow- 
men in this way were frequently prosecuted at 
law, Not only human beings, however, but also 
animals, and even trees, might be the victims of 
the mare. She afflicted people by squatting on 
the breast; she sucked the milk of women and 
cows; she wreaked such malice upon horses that 
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in the morning they wore found bathed in sweat 
and with tlicir hair all awry. She found her way 
into the sleeper’s room by the keyhole, or through 
a crack, and these were also her only possible 
means of exit. If the sleeper awoke anil held her 
in his grasp, all that he found was a straw, hut, if 
he spoke the name of the person who had been thus 
tormenting him, he discovered a naked woman. 

Among those w v ho could cause their souls to pass 
out of their bodies and injure others was the Rexe 
of the Western Teutons (A.S. kmgtisse, O.II.G. 
hagazussa=strio, furia), the Scandinavian trnlcl, 
the English ‘ witch.’ These terms, however, had 
a wider application, and denoted also those who 
dealt in an> way with magic, especially of a male¬ 
ficent kind. It was really in virtue of their magical 
powers that the Haxen could disengage their souls 
from their bodies and they were therefore also 
called zcUnriten (M.H.G), tunriSur , ‘hedge-riders,’ 
or kveldmyrkriSur (O.N.), 1 night-riders.’ In these 
excursions they could assume an endless variety of 
form . they might take shape as a whale, a bear, a 
raven, or a toad. Bad weather, thunder, and hail 
were generally attributed to them. According to 
the Old Icelandic sources, they used to bring them¬ 
selves into the ecstatic condition by means of in¬ 
cantations, and then launch forth the storm. In 
later uiedimval times they were frequently brought 
to trial for causing bad weather. But their power 
of working iujury extended to many other things ; 
they induced diseases, and especially lunacy, they 
killed people, they filled the land with vermin, and 
saused the cows to give red milk, or none at all. 
The belief in witchcraft found among all the Teu¬ 
tonic peoples was reinforced during the Middle 
Ages by the Oriental belief in the devil. The 
witch was now supposed to he in league with the 
Evil One; she was one who had sold her soul to 
him and received the gift of magic in exchange. 
Thus arose the belief in the witches meetings on the 
so-called Brockelshergs, where the hags abandoned 
themselves to love-making with the devil. From 
this again sprang the discreditable trials for witch¬ 
craft, ■which lasted till the 18th century. It was 
also commonly believed that witches continued 
their nefarious practices even after death, and, 
when indications of such activity appeared, their 
bodies were exhumed and either burned or im¬ 
paled. 

Closely related to the trolls and witches were 
the Norse Volves (O.N. vblur). These likewise 
were sorceresses, but they used their magical 
powers as a means of intercourse with the dead, 
and in order to acquire knowledge regarding secret 
things and the future. To their peculiar trade 
belonged the magic wand, the magic chair, and other 
accessaries; while they had a retinue of boys and 
girls to chant their magic songs and so induce the 
trance in which the souls of the Volves left their 
bodies. These human Volves —the ‘ wise women ’ 
of other Teutonic peoples—were held in great 
veneration ; in the winter nights of the season, when 
the spirit-host swarms around, they travelled from 
steading to steading, and were everywhere received 
with ceremony. Women thus endowed with pro¬ 
phetic vision were supposed to exercise their powers 
even after death. The Eddas often tell of men and 
gods who visited the grave uf a Volva for the 
purpose of obtaining knowledge of the future. 
Thus OSin, for instance, rides to such a grave, 
awakes the Volva from the sleep of death, and 
receives from her the inter] iretation of Balder’s 
dreams ( Baldrsdraumar). 

A male counterpart to the witch is the wenvolf, 
i.e. man-wolf. This was a superstition current 
among all the Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. werwolf, 
A.S. werewolf, O.N. jgvrgulfr or ulfhamr), and is 
found far beyond the limits of Tentonie lands. 


The werwolf was a human soul which roamed 
about in the shape of a wolf, and wreaked horrible 
cruelties upon other human beings. A person who 
chooses, or is forced, to wander about in wolfs 
form has the power of falling asleep at will. Then 
he passes into a wolf’s skin, which he fastens with 
thick coils of gold, and in this disguise he kills 
every person and animal he meets. According to 
popular belief, in which the werwolf still plays 
a part, the creature was bullet-proof, but, when 
wounded by a shot or a severe blow, it rei erted to 
human form. The enchantment could be dissolved 
also by pronouncing the name of the person who 
had assumed the disguise, or by throwing a piece 
of steel or iron over the creature. A supernatural 
being of similar maleficent powers — a second 
counterpart to the witch—was the Kiwis, whose 
season of special activity was Walpurgis Night. 
This was a creature of soul-like character, which 
flitted through the fields, and wrought havoc to 
the crops with the sickle upon its great toe. 
When the people found their corn laid, or the ears 
stripped, they 1 darned the Bilwis; such work was 
the ‘ Bilwis-reaping.’ It had its abode in trees— 
the ‘ Bilwis-trees ’ at which gifts of children’s 
clothing were offered by w r ay of disposing the 
Bilwis to protect the children against disease. 

Besides the souls which wander forth in dreams 
and trances, however, the souls of the dead played 
a great part in Teutonic folklore, presenting an 
endless v ariety of form and action. Among the 
various Teutonic peoples these spirits heai dif¬ 
ferent names, and the fear of the returning dead 
is often reflected in the very nomenclature. Thus 
the O.H.G. gitrbe, A.S. gidrCg, O.N. draugr are 
connected with the root * dreugh, ‘ to hurt ’; other 
terms for such haunting spirits are Germ. Gcspenst 
(O.H.G. spanan, ‘entice,’ ‘deceive’), Dan. gen- 
ganger (Icel. apturgaungur, ‘ one who walks 
again ’), Eng. ‘ghost’ (A.S. gams tan, ‘terrify’). 
This belief in the haunting presence of the dead 
survives to-day with a scarcely abated power of 
legend-making, and in modern spiritualism it 
would seem to have entered on a new lease of life. 
The ideas popularly held regarding the returning 
spirits are certainly somewhat vague. The ghost 
is sometimes thought of as invisible, and able to 
make its presence known only by voice or action; 
sometimes it is supposed to appear as a human 
being or an animal {e.g. the fiery dog, cat, horse, 
serpent, toad, and the like). In some districts it 
was considered wrong to kill certain animals, such 
as toads and snakes, since they were the living 
homes of hapless souls. But, on the other hand, 
animals thus possessed by souls might work injury 
to human beings, and this belief gave occasion 
to the common mediaeval practice of subjecting 
animals to trial and punishment (cf. von Amira, 
Ticrstrafen u..Tierprozcsse, Innsbruck, 1891). The 
belief that the departed soul might survive in the 
body of an animal gave rise to the supposition that 
certain animals had the gift of prophecy, and, as 
it was assumed that they had also the 1 acuity of 
speech, it was possible to converse with them— 
above all with birds—as with human beings. 
Souls might also survive in plants: thus the oak 
which sprang from the mouth of a king slain in 
battle, and the rose and lily which grew on the 
rave of lovers, were really the abodes of the 
eparted souls. The belief that the dead pass into 
trees was very common ; the guardian tree and the 
tree of life associated with individuals or families 
were the abodes of tutelary or ancestral spirits, 
and were thus often made the recipients of gifts 
and offerings, while the act of damaging trees was 
a crime demanding the severest penalties. 

The belief in the soul gave birth to a large num¬ 
ber of fabulous beiugs. One of these was the Norse 
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fj/lcha (‘following spirit’), which attended a person 
eit her as his sonl or as his guardian spirit. As a soul, 
it took the form of an animal; while, as a tutelary 
spirit, it was a female being who appeared, especi¬ 
ally in dreams, to its proti-gd, and warned him of 
danger or urged him to action. Th afylgjas some¬ 
times come singly, sometimes in troops. After a 
person’s death his attendant spirit passes to his 
heirs, and in this way occasionally becomes a 
family-/yZflr/«. The Norse valkyrs differ so far 
from the fylgjas in that they are almost always 
found in groups, and especially in groups of nine. 
The battle-maidens of the ancient folklore, fre¬ 
quently mentioned both in the southern and in 
the northern sources (cf. Dio Cass. lxxi. 3; F'lav. 
Vopiscus, Vita Aurelii, 37; Paulus Diaconus, i,. 
15; Saxo Gramm, i. 333if., 361, etc.) become val¬ 
kyrs (A.S. vmleyrza, O.N. valkyrja) after their 
death. They aie armed with Beimels shield, and 
lance; they ride through air and sea; the manes 
of their horses shed dew and hail upon the earth. 
Their appearance presages war and bloodshed. 
Ip Norse poetry they are closely associated with 
Oflin ; they are his maids, his ‘ wish-maidens ’ who 
carry out his commands, who strike down in battle 
the heroes destined for Yalholl, and bear them 
thither, where at the banquets they foretaste the 
mead for the einherjar. The group of wish- 
maidens also included Brynhildr-Sigrdrlfa, who 
disobeyed the commands of her lord by giving the 
victory to another king, and was in consequence 
ierced with the ‘thoru of sleep’ and surrounded 
y a flame until such time as SigurSr should awake 
her and set her free. It is a moot point whether 
the Norns, the ‘Fates’ of Norse mythology, who 
have many features m common with the valkyrs , 
should be regarded as souls or as demons. A 
similar ambiguity attaches to the elves, who are 
sometimes represented as souls, sometimes as 
purely demonic beings. Both the name and the 
idea of these products of religious phantasy are 
common to all the Teutonic race ; O.H.G. der alp 
(pi. elbe), or das alp, also diu elle, A.S. cnlf (pi. 
y/fe), O.N. dlfi (pi. dlfar) are applied to both male 
and female beings living in the earth, the air, the 
sea, the hills, etc. They are often associated with 
the Ash- (cesir ok dlfar is a favourite Norse expres¬ 
sion, and Anglo-Saxon has a cognate phrase), and, 
like the latter, embrace the entire multitude of 
soul-like powers at work in Nature. In later, and 
especially English, forms of superstition, the elves 
possess a l’rotens-like character, and show a pre¬ 
ference for animal shapes. They are sometimes 
regarded as helpful to man, but sometimes also as 
capable of injuring him, and accordingly both good 
and bad elves are recognized among the Northern 
Teutons. Snorri Sturluson (Edda, i. 18) classifies 
them according to their domiciles as ‘ elves of 
light,’ who are whiter than the sunbeam and live 
in the air, and ‘ elves of darkness,’ who dwell in 
the earth, and are blacker than pitch. From the 
elves of light the sun takes his name of dlfroSull, 
‘elf-ray.’ Their bead is the sun-god F’reyr, whose 
abode is Alfheim, ‘the realm of the elves.’ The 
‘elves of darkness’are sometimes all but identified 
with the dwarfs, and this explains why the deft¬ 
handed smith Vblundr (Wieland) is called ‘lord 
of the elves.’ In M.H.G. poetry the king of the 
elves is Alberich, who found his way to the West 
Franks as Oberon. In England, owing to the in¬ 
fluences of the Irish belief in fairies, superstition 
dwelt mainly on the bright and beautiful elves, 
who thus became objects of popular favour. A 
similar development took place in Scandinavia, 
where, especially in Sweden, the elves were thought 
of as comely maidens, who live in hills and moun¬ 
tains, hold their dances on the green sward, and 
by their ravishing songs draw the traveller to 


destruction. Further, the elves are sometimes 
incubi; and thus the Germ, word Alp has been 
used only in this sense from the 16th century. 
The Elfen of German poetry are really of English 
origin, having been introduced into Germany to¬ 
wards the end of the 18th century by the transla¬ 
tion of Shakespeare. 

The elves of ancient times are often identical 
with the wights (Goth, valhts, fem., O.N. veettr, 
fem., O.H.G. wiht, neut.). The conception of the 
wight likewise developed on various lines according 
to locality. In Old Norse superstition wights were 
tutelary spirits who had their abode in groves, hills, 
and waterfalls, and were able to dispense for¬ 
tune or misfortune to human beings. In German 
folklore they were vivacious spirit-like creatures 
who assisted men in their work, and demanded 
gifts in return. To the same class of soul-like, 
or demonic, beings must be assigned the dwarfs 
(O.H.G. twerg, A.S. dveorh, O.N. dvergr). Their 
abode, however, was confined to a particular place, 
and their field of activity was similarly circum¬ 
scribed. Popular imagination depicted them as 
diminutive old men—sometimes deformed—with 
large heads and long white beards. They lived in 
mountains or under the earth, and were thus 
known as the ‘ Unterirdische,’ ‘hill-folk,’ ‘earth- 
dwellers.’ They shunned the light of day, for the 
sun’s rays would transform them to stone. Among 
their possessions is the tarn-cap or magic hood 
which enables them to become invisible at will, 
and endows them with supernatural powers. 
Their principal occupation is smith’s work; their 
forge is situated within the hills, and accordingly 
dwarf-legend flourishes most profusely where there 
are ore-bearing mountains, and where mining is 
carried on. In the Norse poetical literature all 
weaponsof asuperiorkind, especially swords, are tho 
handiwork of dwarfs. But Thor’s hammer, F'rey’s 
ship Skibbla'Snir, (Join’s ring Draupnir, Sif’s golden 
hair, FTeyja’s necklace Brisingamen, and other 
articles of ornament are also products of their skill. 
Such arts, however, are not their only character¬ 
istic ; they are distinguished also for craft and 
cunning. They are often thought of as united in a 
realm of their own, with a dwarf-king (Laurin, 
Heiling, Alberich) at their head. As lords of the 
mountains they are possessed of immense treasures, 
from which they draw to reward such persons as 
pledge themselves to their service. See, further, 
art. Faiiiies. 

An elfish origin is to be assigned to the household 
spirits, who protect the home, and bring it good 
fortune and wealth. They were frequently re¬ 
garded as having an animal form, especially that 
of a serpent or a toad, and they lived under the 
threshold, in the roof-beams, or on the hearth, at 
which places it was usual to present offerings of 
milk or other food in a dish. The household spirit 
is also met with as a mannikin with the figure of 
a dwarf, and in this form is known under many 
different names: thus the A.S. cofgodar, ‘house- 
gods,’ survive as Knbolds, or goblins ; the Germans 
have also the Butze, the Hiitchen, while in England 
we have Puck (Scot. ‘ brownie,’), and in Scandi¬ 
navia the Gardsvor (‘house-guardian’), Tomte 
(‘house-spirit’), and Nisse. In many places it is 
still believed that these household spirits axe the 
souls of deceased ancestors or other relatives. 

Superstition assigned a guardian spirit not only 
to the house, but to the ship, in which he was 
known as the Klabautermami (Germ.). He dwelt 
in the mast, and the sailors believed that he was a 
child’s spirit which had come into the vessel in the 
felled tree of which the mast was made. The 
Klabautermann warned the sailors by certain 
noises of any imminent danger, assisted them in 
their work, and, like the domestic spirit, received 
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payment for his services in the form of gifts. If 
the ship went down, he flew away, but first bade 
farewell to the steersman. Miners likewise had 
their guardian spirit, the Schachtmandl (‘shaft- 
rnannie ’), who assisted them in the workings, and 
showed them where the good ore was to he found. 

Another form of superstition current among all 
the Teutonic people? was the helief in the demonic 
heings which live in rivers, brooks, and wells, in 
forests, in tlie waving cornfields, in the moving 
air, and within and upon the mountains, and which 
in many cases are hardly distinguishable from the 
ghostly creatures already dealt with. Imagination 
represented them as of human or superhuman 
dimensions, and as of human or animal form, accord¬ 
ing to the magnitude of the natural facts associated 
with them. At an early period, however, popular 
imagination had detached these spirits from their 
original habitat, and, as in the case of the dwarfs, 
had invested them with all manner of fabulous 
features and incidents, so that the natural facts 
which suggested them cannot always he identi¬ 
fied in detail, and only the general form remains. 
This is specially true of the giants , who, like the 
dwarfs, were favourite subjects of popular poetry. 
But, while the dwarfs were personifications of the 
bountiful powers of Nature, and are therefore 
thought of as well-disposed towards mankind, the 
giants represent Nature in her h ostile aspects, and 
thus came to he regarded as the destroyers and 
devourers of men. That nearly all the more im¬ 
pressive phenomena of Nature were persunified as 
colossal beings of this kind, is shown by the Norse 
genealogy of the giants (Fornaldarsbgur ii. 3ff.). 
To the family of Fornjdt (‘the old giant 5 ) belong 
the following, as his children or children’s children : 
HUr, the boisterous sea; Logi, the wild-fire ; Kari, 
the tempest; Jokull, the glacier; Frosti, cold; 
Sneer, snow; Drifa, the snow-drift, and other 
effects of a severe winter. Similar gigantic beings 
were with special frequency suggested by moun¬ 
tains. Almost eveiy mountain peak and range 
was a petrified giant or a seat of giants : e.g. 
Pilatus in Switzerland; Watzmann in the Bavarian 
nighlands; Hiitt, the queen of the giants, in the 
Tyrol, etc. The Norwegian Jotenfjeld, ‘giant- 
range,’ was the home of the giants. Hence the 

f iant was called bergbiii (‘mountain-dweller’), or 
ergjarl (‘lord of the mountain ’), and, in fact, the 
Germ. Ftiese had originally the same meaning 
(O.H.G. riso, A.S. wrisil, O.N. risi, all cognate with 
Gr. (ilov, ‘ peak ’). The strength of these mountain- 
giants is expressed in the O.H.G. duris, A.S. 0 yrs, 
O.N. Tpurs (Skr. turas, ‘strong, 5 ‘powerful’); their 
size in the O.H.G. Hiine (Celt, kunos, ‘high ’); their 
rapacity in the O.H.G. etan, A.S. eotan, O.N. 
jqtunn, ‘ the devourer.’ See, further, art. GIANTS. 

Certain other classes of demons, however, differ 
from those just referred to in that they are never 
dissociated from their original haunts. Among 
these are the forest-spirits, who are connected 
with the yearly renewal and decay of Nature, and 
thus, like the field-spirits (see below), become 
spirits of vegetation. These demons remain quies¬ 
cent in the woods during winter, hut awake to 
activity with the re-birth of Nature. In the 
spring the people used to carry home young trees 
and green shoots, in which the demons were sup¬ 
posed to live, and plant them near their houses, as 
it was believed that persons who came into contact 
with the branches absorbed the fresh energies of 
the re-awakened spirits. But the forest was like¬ 
wise the abode of supernatural beings of a more 
independent type, and principally female in form— 
the feminae a greater, quas siivaticas vooant 5 
(Burchard of AYorms, Decreta, Cologne, 1548, p. 
198 b ), who appear suddenly, yield themselves to 
their lovers, and then as suddenly vanish. These 


are the ‘wild maidens,’ the German Moos-, Bolz -, 
and Busr.hweiber, the Fangen and Saligen, the 
Swedish skogsfruar (wood-nymphs), and the Danish 
askefruer (ash-nymphs) of present-day superstition. 
Their hodiec are usually covered with hair, their 
faces wrinkled ; they have hanging breasts and 
dishevelled hair, and are often clad with moss. It 
is a common notion that they are chased by the 
storm-giant, the Wild Hunter, Wode, or the giant 
Fasolt, and that they seek refuge among men, 
liberally rewarding those who succour them. 
These wood-nymphs are also endowed with occult 

owers, especially the power of curing disease—a 

elief originally suggested by the medicinal pro¬ 
perties of plants found in the woods. The forest- 
spirits, however, are sometimes males, mostly of 
gigantic size, and always of the same hideous 
appearance as the females. 

There are many points of resem blance between 
the forest-spirits and the field-svirits. The latter 
liKewise were originally spirits of vegetation, 
which popular imagination first of all detached 
from their native sphere, and then elaborated in 
detail. Field-spirits grow with the stalks of grain, 
and become visible when the wind blows across the 
cornfields. The long ridges or ‘ backs ’ of the tilled 
laud suggested the animal shape asiribed to those 
spirits. They are known by many different names, 
as e.g. in Germany, Kornwolf, Moggenhund (‘ rye- 
dog 5 ), llaferbock (‘oat-goat’), Ro’kensau (‘rye- 
sow’), Bullkater (‘tom-cat’), in Sweden, Gloso 
(‘glow-sow’), in Norway, Rerregudsbuk (‘the 
Lord’s goat’), etc. Sometimes, again, the field- 
spirits were of a human type; hence the Born- 
mutter (‘corn-mother’), the ilockenmuhme (‘rye- 
aunt’), the Roggenalte (especially in Denmark), 
and, in male form, tne Alte(‘ old one ’), or the Ger- 
stenalte (‘ barley-gaffer ’). The ‘ grass-demon ’ lived 
in meadows, the ‘ clover-mannikin 5 in clover-fields. 
AVhen the com was cut, the spirit flitted from 
one swathe to another. The person who cut or 
bound the last sheaf caught the ‘ old one,’ the 
‘corn-mother,’ etc. That sheaf was formed into 
some kind of figure, and presented with due cere¬ 
mony to the landlord; then a dance was held 
around it. The ears of the last sheaf were care¬ 
fully stored in the ham until the next seed-time, and 
then used for the purpose of stimulating the spirit 
of vegetation to renewed activity. But that could 
be secured only by killing the old spirit, and this 
was done by hinding up a cock with the last sheaf, 
and then letting it loose and chasing it through 
the fields, till at last it was overtaken and killed. 
As the spirit of vegetation was believed to be in 
the people who happened to pass by while this 
ceren ony was heing performed, they were seized 
and bound hy the reapers, and had to huy them¬ 
selves off with a gift. 

A still greater fertility of invention is exhibited 
by the Teutonic helief in water-spirits. Almost 
every hody of water—spring and river, pond and 
lake, marsh and cascade—was imagined to be the 
abode of a spirit. These spirits varied in size as 
dwarfs, men, or giants, according to the extent of 
the masses of water with which they were as¬ 
sociated, while fancy lent them sometimes human, 
and sometimes animal, shapes. Here and there 
they were supposed to be the souls of the dead. 
Departed souk were associated very specially with 
fountains and wells, which accordingly were re¬ 
garded as resort:- of the leaders of the soul-hosts, 
such as Frau Holle and the Wild Hunter; hence, 
too, the widely prevalent belief that the souls of 
the newly-hom came from such places. On similar 
grounds arose in primitive times the custom of 
treating fountains and wells as places of di\ ination. 
The spirits who haunted such places were marked 
out from others by their prophetic gift and their 
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supernatural wisdom. Ono of the water-spirits 
thus endowed was the Norse Mimir, into whose 
waters O'5'in had put his eye in pledge iu order to 
gain wisdom, and to whose knowledge he resorted 
when he desired light upon the future. The 
demons who resided in rivers, streams, and seas 
were in the main hostile to mankind; they tried 
to seize men and drag them down into the watery 
kingdom, and were therefore propitiated with 
oiferings, frequently, indeed, with human sacri¬ 
fices. Such hostile spirits are known to the 
various Teutonic peoples by variants of the name 
nix (Germ. Nix [muse.] or A'ixe [fern.], Eng. nick, 
also nixie, Norw. nolck, Swed. ncekk). The nix 
was fish-iike in the lower half; the upper part, or 
sometimes the head only, was of human shape. 
He wore a green garb, and his teeth were also 
green. Ho lived with his family at the bottom of 
livers and lakes. The female nixies wore noted 
for the beautiful singing liy which they allured 
human beings into their toils. They sometimes 
intermarried with mankind. The male nix was 
occasionally armed with a hook, with which he 
dragged people under the water; he was accord¬ 
ingly also called Hakenmann (‘hook-man’). In 
Denmark the water-spirit is known as Havmand 
(‘sea-man,’cf. ‘merman,’ ‘mermaid’); in Sweden 
as Stromkarl (‘river-man’); in Norway, the land 
of waterfalls, we find the Grim or Fossegrim, as the 
spirit of waterfalls; in Iceland, the Skrimsl 
(‘monster’), Vatnskratti (‘water-wraith’), and 
Margfjgr (‘sea-monster’). 

The Old ISorse mythology gave groat prominence to the water- 
demons rtlgir and his wife Run. t whose name is connected 
with Goth, ahva, ‘water* and Or. uk taro?, was the spirit of the 
calm still sea—one with whom the gods were on hospitable 
terms. His consort Ran—or Sjuran, as she is fatill designated 
in Swedish folklore—was of an entirely different nature. She 
was ths man-stealing demon of the sea, a hag who had no heart 
in her hody, and who lay in wait for sailors with her net. or 
tried to gr.ii p the ship with her arms, and drag it down to ths 
depths. Of similar character were her nine daughters—personi¬ 
fications of the surging billows—who during the norm offered 
iheir embraces to the seamen, and, liks their mother, pursued 
the ship. The MiQgaro-serpent—the snake-shaped monster 
w'Lich coils itself round ths earth—.and tne Fenris-wolf, which 
contends with Ogiin at the annihilation of the world, as also 
Grendei and his mother, who lived in swamps hy the eea, 
and at night stoic men from the palace of the Panish king, 
HruftgUr, are also frequently included among the sea-demons. 

Throughout the entire Teutonic race, its we have 
seen, there prevailed the belief that all the natural 
elements were ruled hy spirits, and that the good 
and evil fortunes of human life proceeded from 
soul-like, or spirit-like, beings, friendly or hostile 
to man. Demons and spirits caused rain, tempest, 
and thunderstorm. Demons pursued the sun and 
the moon, and brought abuut solar and lunar 
eclipses. They promoted or hindered the growth 
of vegetation. Disease and pestilence were their 
evil work. They hovered around human beings 
on all the important occasions of life: at birth, 
when they sought to gain possession of the child; 
at marriage, when they were specially active 
in mischief-making ;■ and at death, when they 
endeavoured to draw the living after the dead. 
Savage man sought to guard himself against their 
machinations hy all manner of ritual devices, 
which have left their traces in the manners and 
customs of the present day. He shot at them, he 
lit fires, he hung up glittering objects, he un¬ 
covered certain parts of the hody, he avoided 
stepping on the threshold under which they lived, 
and performed endless other actions for the purpose 
of protecting himself or driving them away. The 
ideas underlying such practices, thus brought down 
by the Teutons from the earliest ages, arc found to 
correspond with ideas w hic h prevail among the 
primitive races of the present day. 
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E. Mogk. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tibetan).— 1 The 
Tibetan lives in an atmosphere charged with 
malignant demons and spirits; and the great 
practical attraction of Buddhism for him is that 
it can protect him, so he is led to believe, against 
most of those supernatural enemies. 1 et it 
should he remembered that in the higher Hindu 
civilization of India the ostensible object of the 
Brahmanical sacrifice was also to chain the 
demons. 

The great majority of the Tibetan demons are 
of a nun-Buddhist character. A considerable pro¬ 
portion of the aboriginal evil spirits have been 
adjusted hy the Hamas to the type of somewhat 
analogous bloodthirsty demons in the later Tantrik 
Buddhism of India, and these are to he coerced or 
propitiated on the lines of the Indian ritual. But 
the larger number demand the rites of the pre- 
Buddhist religion to which they belong, namely, 
the Bon (see Tibet). These spirits are mainly 
ersoniiied natural forces and malignant ghosts, 
at several are animistic and fetishes, and ail arc 
saturated with sacrificial ideas. 

The word for ‘ spirit,’ namely lha, is that which 
is adopted for the gods of the Brahmanical and 
Indian Buddhist pantheon. It is applied generally 
to those aboriginal gods who are supposed to live 
in the sky, even though they he unfriendly to 
man. The demons, or rDud (pronounced aiit), 
are always evil genii or fiends of an actively 
malignant type; Mara is considered one of them. 
These indigenous spirits may he broadly divided 
into the following eight classes :— 
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(1) Good spirits ( Lha ), mostly male, white in colour, and 
generally genial, though the war-god ( sGra-lha ) is as fierce and 
powerful as the greatest fiend. The countryside gods ( Vul-lha) 
and the fairy guardians (Srung-ma) have been made defenders of 
Lamaism. (2) Ghosts and goblins (Tsan), all male, red in colour. 
These are usually the vindictive ghosts of discontented disem¬ 
bodied priests. They especially haunt the vicinity of temples. 
(3) Devils ( bJ)ud ), mostly male, black in colour, and very malig¬ 
nant. The most malignant of all are ’Dre (or Lha-’dre), male 
and female, or literally ‘ father' and ‘ mother.’ They are persecu¬ 
tors Df Lamaism, and cannot be properly appeased without the 
sacrifice of a pig. (4) Planet fiends (gDon ), piehald in colour ; 
producing diseases. Fifteen great ones are recognized. (5) 
Bloated fiends (dMu), dark purple in colour. (6) Ghouls and 
vampires {Srin-po), raw-flesh-coloured and bloodthirsty. (7) 
King-fiends (rGyal-po), the * treasure-masters ’ (dKor-bdag), 
usually white in colour, the spirits of apotheosized heroes. 
(8) ‘Mother* furies fa-mo), black-coloured she-devils. They 
are the disease-mistresses (nad-bdag), and are eometimee the 
spouses of certain of the above demons. The twelve bStan-ma 
(pronounced Tdnma) especially inhabit the snowy ranges. 

Many of the above are local genii, fixed to parti- 
cular localities. Of these the most numerous are 
the earth-owners’ ( Sa-bdag ), truly local spirits 
inhabiting the soil, springs, and lakes, like the 
nagas of the Hindus. Others more malignant, 
called gftan, and believed to cause pestilential 
disease, infest certain trees, rocks, and springs, 
which are avoided in consequence or made into 
shrines for propitiatory offerings. They are be¬ 
lieved by the present writer to represent the spirit 
of the gigantic wild sheep, the gKnn or Ovis am- 
mou, which, according to early Chinese accounts, 
was worshipped liy the Tibetans, and the horns 
of which are offered on the cairns at the tops of 
the passes. At every temple or monastery the 
local spirit is represented as an idol or fresco 
within the outer gateway, usually to the right of 
the door, and worshipped with wine and occasion¬ 
ally with bloody sacrifice ; and it is given a more 
or iess honorific name. One of the fiercest of the 
country fiends is Pe-kar (not Pe-har, as spelt l<y 
some writers), who has been adopted as a special 
protector of monasteries by the Yellow-hat sect 
of Lamas. There are also the ‘liouse-god,’ the 
ancestral gods, and the personal spirits or familiars, 
good and had, of the individual. 

The representations of these spirits at their 
shrines, or on altars, or in their masks at the 
sacred plays portray them in human form, though 
some of them may have the head of a beast or 
bird, and they are pictured by the Tibetan artists 
as clad in the costume of the country. The local 
spirits somotimes may be represented by mere 
sticks and stones. 

Living sacrifice is not offered to these spirits 
nowadays, but the dough effigies of animals 
which are offered indicate, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the prevalence of animal sacri¬ 
fice in pre-Buddhist days. The animals most 
commonly represented in this way are the dog, 
sheep, and yak. Actual blood and the brains 
and flesh of animals slain by butchers in the 
ordinary way are frequently offered in bowls 
made out of human skulls, as in Indian Saivite 
rites. 

Of the special implements used in Tibetan 
demon-worship an important one is the threc- 
uorncred dagger called piir-gxi or piir-bu. This 
is used by the priests to stab and drive off the 
demons, or to impale them -when it is stuck into 
the ground. What appears probably to he a 
Buddhistic variation of this worship is the feast 
offered in charity to the devils from time to 
time. The spirits are summoned by the blowdng 
of human thigh-bone trumpets and the beating of 
skull drums and gongs, and are afterwards dis¬ 
missed in an imperative way. 

The evil spirits of Indian Buddhism bear the 
following names in Tibetan, the latter being 
usually the literal etymological translation of 
the Sanskrit names: 


Sanskrit. Tibetan. Sanskrit. Tibetan. 

Preta Yi-dvag. Unmada sMyo-byed. 

Kumbhaijqta sGrul-’bum. Skanda sKyera-byed. 

Pisacha Sa-za. Chhaya Grib-gnon. 

Bhuta ’Byung-po. Raksa Srin-pa. 

Putana and Srul-po(= Revati-graha Nam-grul 

Kataputana 1 rotten ’) and and Sakuni- gdon and 
Lug Srul-po. graha ByaT gdou. 

These, as well as the other deities of Indian 
Buddhism, are usually represented by Tibetan 
artists in conventional Indian dress, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the indigenous deities. 

Literature.— A. Griinwedel, Mythol. des Buddhismus, Leip¬ 
zig, 1900 ; E. Pander, Das Pantheon des Tschangtscha Hutuktu, 
Berlin, 1890; W. W. Rnckhill, Ethnology of Tibet, Washing¬ 
ton, 1895; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 
1895, also Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905. 

L. A. WADDhLL. 

DENES.— A most important aboriginal group 
of tribes north of Mexico. Owing to the great 
temperamental disparity of its component part3, it 
affords an excellent field for the study of psychic 
peculiarities anil the gradual development in oppo¬ 
site directions of the mental faculties Within the 
bosom of that great American family are to he 
found extremes in more ways than one. We have 
the fierce Apaches in the south, and the timid 
Hares in the north, while the industrious Navahos 
of Arizona are in as strong contrast to the indolent, 
unnesthetic Dog-Ribs and Slaves of the Canadian 
sub-arctic forests. All its tlibes, however, are 
more or less remarkable for their pronounced sense 
of dependence on the powers of the invisible world. 
Religious feeling and its outward manifestations 
pervade their whole lives, though by some careless 
travellers they have been regarded as destitute of 
any religion. 

The D6n6s, also improperly called Athapascans, 
from Lake Athabasca, the habitat of one of their 
tribes, are divided into Northern, Southern, and 
Pacific Ddnds. The Northern D4n6s, whose ranks 
are now reduced to about 19,390 souls, people the 
wilds of Canada from the Churchill River, and 
almost from the Northern Saskatchewan, up to the 
territory of the Eskimos. In British Columbia, 
the immense coniferous forests and snow-capped 
mountains, extending from 51° 30' N. lat. to the 
northern confines of the Province, and beyond as 
far as the wastes claimed by tire above-mentioned 
hyperborean aborigines, are also their patrimonial 
domain. Their best known tribes within that area 
are the Loucheux (5500 souls) in Alaska, the Yukon 
Territory, and the lower Mackenzie; the Hares 
(600), their neighbours in the east; the Slaves 
(1100), west of Great Slave Lake, from Port Simpson 
to Fort Norman ; the Dog-Rihs (same population), 
east of the latter, as fag as Back River; the 
Yellow-Knives (500), a somewhat licentious tribe, 
to the north-east of Great Slave Lake; the Cliip- 
pewas (4000) and Caribou-Eaters (1700), the 
first representatives of the stock in the north who 
ever came into contact with the whites ; the Naha- 
nais (1000), on the Stikine and, in the same lati¬ 
tude, east of the Rocky Mountains; and the 
Carriers (970), who, with the Bahines (530) and the 
Cliileotins (450) constitute the South - western 
D4n4s. The well-known Apaches (0063) and the 
numerous Navahos (27,365) form the Southern 
branch of the family (cf. Apaches and Navahos). 
As to the Pacific Dines, they consist of unimport¬ 
ant tribes, or remnants of tribes, scattered through¬ 
out N. Califoruia, Oregon, and Washington. Tlieir 
present aggregate does not come to more than 900 
souls. 

When in their original state, the D6nds are emi- 
neutly a nomadic race of hunters and fishermen. 
Nowhere, except in British Columbia, have they 
anything like villages or any elaborate social 
system. Father-right was primitively, and has 
remained to a great extent, the fundamental law 
of their society. The father of a family is con 





